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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

FROM RET. ELEAZER T. FTTCn, A. JH. 

Professor of Divinity in Yale College. 

A compendious history of the Church, written in as animated a style as a 
compend will allow, illustrated with maps and charts, and reduced to a size 
which the body of Christians can afford to purchase, is in my opinion, a work 
highly desirable. A work of this kind it has been the purpose of the Rev. Mr, 
Mann to prepare in his ** Epitome of Ecclesiastical History ;" from a brief ex- 
amination of it I am disposed to say that he has well executed the work, and 
that it is worthy of the patronage of the public. 

FROM RET. JAMES MURDOCH, D. D. 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

I have read with much interest several chapters of your " Epitome of Eccle- 
siastical History,^ designed for the use of common Christians and youth in our 
country. The general plan of the work is in my view, what it should be, and 
the execution in a good degree successfal. That it may prove acceptable to 
theRelinons public, and contribute to the advancement of useful knowledge, 
sound Ikith and solid piety, in our American churches, is my sincere desire. 

FROM RET. JOSEPH EMERSON, 

Principal of the Female Seminary at Wethersfield. 

Hainng examined the plan, and in some measure, the execution of the Rev. 
Mr. BIarsh*s Ecclesiastical History, I can cheerfully recommend it. Such a 
work is exceedinffly wanted, and unless superseded by something more copious, 
should be faithfuUy read and studied by every person prepared to understand 
it. My best wishes attend it, and my earnest hope, that by extensive circula- 
tion it may be greatly conducive to build up and beautify the church of Christ. 

FROM THE BOSTON RECORDER AND TELEGRAPH. 

This work is necessarily but a compend, being intended in size and price for 
the mass of Christians, and embracing the whole period of Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry from the Creation to this day. It is a compend that was much needed ; and 
ve think will supply the want that has existed, as well as any work would do. 
As abundance of materials are compressed into a small compass, but it is not a 
mere chronological table or syllabus of facts. The most important events are 
selected, and tr>>lal things passed over in silence. Forcible and enlivening re- 
flections often relieve the tediousness of mere details : the classifications of 
subjects is happy, and the whole relation of past events is suited to the present 
age of benevolence and action, while it looks forward also to the approaching 
latter-day glory. The reader can find no where else such a compendious view 
of the church in all ages, presented in a manner so lucid and entertaining. 
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DISTRICT OP CONNECTICUT, ss. 

^ o Be IT BEMEMBERED, That OD thcfint day of October, io the 
fifty-second year of the Independence of the United States of 
America, John Marsh of the said district, hath deposited in this office 
the title of a book, the right whereof he claims as Author, in the words 
following, to wit : — *< ibi Epitome of ^^eral Ecclesiastical History 
from the earliest period to the present tmie. With an Appendix, eir- 
ing a condensed History of the Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the present day. lUnstrated b^ Maps and Engravinrs. . By John 
Marsh, A. M. Pastor of a Chnrch in Haddam, Conn." In conformity 
to ^e act of Congress of the United States, entitled, " An act for the 
enconragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned." — ^Ana also to the act, entitled, '< An act sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled * An act for the encouragement of lieam- 
mg, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors 
ana proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned,' 
and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraying> 
and etching historical and other prints.*' 

CHAS. A. IN6ERSOLL, 

Clerk of the District of Connecticut. 
A true copy of Record, examined and sealed by me, 

CHAS. A. INGERSOLL, 

Clerk of the District of Connecticut. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

A COMPENDIOUS history of the Church of Ood^ pn^rly exe- 
cnted, cannot fail of being usiefal in the Christian community. 

The inspired history is both true and eminently beautiful ; but 
its leading focts, detailed in the ordinary style, and illustrated 
and explained, will be perused with profit and pleasure. The 
period intervening between the Old and New Testament dates, 
lies hid from the mass of men in the Apocryphal books, in Jo- 
s^hns, and Prideaux's Connexions. And modem ecclesiasti- 
cal history, though ably presented by Moshiem, Milner, Haweis, 
Gregory, Newton, Neal and others, is extended through many 
Tolumes, and accompanied by much dry discussion and minute 
detail, repulsive to the young. In compiling this work no re- 
ferences are made to authorities, as they would uselessly fill the 
margin ; but the utmost care has been taken that nothing be sta- 
ted lor &ct which is not well authenticated. Early notice of 
errors will be gratefully received. The view given of existing 
denominations will not probably give universal satisfaction ; but 
the classification of subjects, the attempt to give the history of 
religious opinions and the rise and fall of the different sects, and 
the moral and religious reflections will, it is thought, be pleasing 
to aU who ** contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints," and profitable to the youthful inquirer after truth. 

The work is divided into three Periods. The first extends 
from the Creation to the Call of Abraham. 

The second, from the Call of Abraham to the birth of Christ. 

The third, from the birth of Christ to the present time. Oc- 
casional notice is taken of false prophets and false systems of 
religion, and of various providential dealings with the nations of 
the earth. 

The whole is commended to the blessing of God. 

Iladdam, Oct. 1, 1827. 
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AN EPITOME, d^c. 



FBBXOD Z. 

FROM TUB CBEATION TO THE CALL OF ABBAHAM. 

CHAPTER I. 



CREATION. 

Tuis WORLD, the theatre of the most wonderful divine ope- 
rations, has been in existence 5i831 years. The learned Greeks 
were fond of speculating upon tlie onginof all things. Aristotle 
supposed the world, in its organized form, eternal ; and that the 
Supreme Being put it in motion. Anaxagoras, followed by So- 
orates and Plato, believed in a supreme mind who organized the 
world out of matter which always existed ; yet held to an ani- 
Jiiating principle in matter which propelled and regulated the 
organized system. Epicurus, the father of Atheism, traced the 
beautiful order of the earth and all its inhabitants and produc- 
tions to a fortuitous concurrence of atoms. No one in Greece 
or Rome ever acknowledged a Creator of tlie world. 

The old Heathen nations, ignorant of their origin, were fond 
of ascribing to themselves vast antiquity. The Babylonians and 
I'igyptians boasted of their astronomical observations and counted 
their dynasties through thirty and forty thousand years. The 
modem Chinese and Hindoos make similar pretensions. 

•* Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and, from the strata thero, 
Extract a register by which they learn 
That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken iu its age." 
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14 CREATiox. Period L 

But the oldest astionomical observations transmitted to ii8» are 
within 300 years before Christ. And the most distant Gredm 
or Chinese record is within 600 years from the same era. The 
geological argument for a vast antiquity of the earth, vanishes 
before the cumulative evidence from the same source of an uni- 
versal deluge, such as Moses describes, and about the time v^e- 
cified by him. 

<< Ex nihilo nihil fit," — ''from nothing, nothing comes," iis 
maxim which leads us up to an infinite intelligence, the maker 
of all things. And in the Bible we have a plain, simple, aad 
concise account of creation ; bearing the stamp of truth, and 
giving the mind just and elevated views of God. Without ex- 
cluding the idea that worlds on worlds and systems on systems, ^ 
angels, principalities and powers may have been created ages be- 
fore our world, it presents to us the Almighty producing and 
bringing to perfection, in great majesty and goodness, the hea- 
vens and earth, in six days. 

The materials which he spake into being, were a mere mm 
of confusion, without form and void. From the chaos he firrt 
separated light ; leaving it however diffused throughout the 
whole. He then constituted the firmament or atmosphere, 
which should give air for breath, and sustain the clouds. He 
next broke the earth's surface into moimtains and valleys, leaving 
the water to rush with violence into the deep. << At thy rebuke 
they fled, at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away." No 
sooner did the dry land appear, than it was covered with grass 
and herbs, shrubs and trees ; all formed with the wonderfbl 
power of reproduction to the end of the world. On the fourth 
day, God created the heavenly bodies, and either concentrated 
the light into the sun, or gave that budy the power of originating 
its motion. He made visible also the stars, those suns of other 
systems which had perhaps shone for ages. 

Having prepared a beautiful and convenient habitation for 
living beings, he proceeded to fill the ocean wiih fish, the air with 
every thing that hath wing, and the solid ground with beasts and 
creeping things. Last of all and with pecuhar solemnity, he 
formed Man. '< And God said, let us make man in our own 
image after our own likeness ;" — said it to whom ? not to the 
angels ; for what had they to do with creation ? It was a soleom 
consultation of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

God made man in his own image — an immortal spirit — upri^t 
and holy, and gave him dominion over his creatui*es. He en- 
dowed him with the power of speech and knowledge of lan- 
guage ; and made him, not as some philosophers have supposed, 
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bot a little superior to the ourang-outang, but in the very highest 
state both of mental and moral excellence. He made male and 
female ; instituted the marriage relation ; gave them his blessings 
and commanded them to be fruitful and multiply and subdue the 
earth. 

At the close of his work, God instituted the Sabbath. Six 
days he had laboured, but the seventh day he rested from all his 
work, and blessed and sanctified it. 

If it be asked why a Being of Almighty power did not per- 
form this vast work instantaneously, it may be rephed, That in 
infinite wisdom, he chose a method of operation which gave to 
the angelic host and has given to man, a clear and beautiful view 
of his great work, and ushered in the holy sabbath with the deJ^ 
est solemnity. 

Infidels have sneered at the idea that God existed eternally 
alone, and only began the work of creation six thousand years 
ago. But we have no certainty that he did then begin it ; and 
had he begun it six millions of years since, they would have 
sneered in like manner and with the same propriety. .''With 
the Lord, one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day." We gain nothing on God's eternity, by going 
back to the most distant assignable period. 

The diversity of complexion and figure in the human family 
has been adduced as an objection to the Mosaic account of their 
descent from one pair. But this objection is fully obviated by a 
tiew of the efiects of climate and moral causes ; and by tracing 
nations widely differing in these particulars, from long separation, 
to a common origin. 

The work of creation gloriously unfolds the sovereignty of 
God. He made all worlds and all their itihabitants just as they 
are, because it seemed good in his sight. 

It is an evidence of the divinity of Christ, " for all things 
were made by Him." And he did not create the world with- 
out a purpose worthy of himself. He designed it as the theatre 
of the most stupendous love and mercy ; the place where he 
^should humble himself to the death of the cross, redeem his 
church and prepare it for glory. 

Compared with the scriptural account of the history and de- 
i?i^n of the creation, all heathen fictions are too absurd and pue- 
rile to be received a moment by a rational mind. In the bright 
views which we are permitted to take of all that God has done, of 
!he manner of execution and of his benevolent purposes, we can- 
lot fail to exclaim, " O Lord ! how manifold are thy works, m 
;isdom hast thou made them all." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Primitive state of Man. His trial and apostacy. Promise cf 
a Saviour. Institution of sacrijices. First fruits cf the 
Spirit. 

The primitive slate of man was one of holiness and unmarred 
felicity. The first exercises of his heart toward God were love 
and reverential fear. Between him and the Father of bis spirit 
existed a free and blessed intercourse. His soul was a stranger 
to selfish and corrupt affections, and was filled with joy in' God 
and his perfect administration.. 

As a moral agent, he was subjected to that law which requires 
all rational beings to love tlic Lord their God with all their heart, 
soul, strength and mind, and their neighbour as themselves. To 
make special trial of the first parents of the human family, God 
placed Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, in the midst of lU 
that could gratify the taste or delight the eye ; and there, while 
he gave them the full indulgence of every thing else, forbade 
their eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. As a 
reward for obedience, he promised them eternal life ; everlasting 
holiness and happiness in his presence. For disobedience, lie 
assured them that dying, tkey should die ; that sinning, renouncing 
the dominion of their maker, and departing from all holinefli) 
they should sink for ever under his wrath and curse. The trial 
God had a right to make ; for he was their creator and lawgiver; 
and so bountiful had he been to them, so small was the thing de- 
nied them and so great were the motives to entire abstinence, 
that disobedience would call for the severest judgments. The 
trial was one of greatest consiequence to them and their poste- 
rity. In it was involved their eternal well being. They were to 
secure a state of perpetual holiness, or to reject their Maker and 
become totally depraved in their moral affections. And, as it 
had become a law of creation that every thing should bear the 
likeness of its progenitor, the moral state and character of all 
future generations depended on the issue. 

At this moment of solemn trial, Satan, the chief of those An-* 
gels who kept not their first estate, but revolted from God and 
were cast out of heaven, appeared in the garden of Eden, in the 
form of a serpent ; and full of envy, resentment, pride and ma- 
lice, sought their ruin. He addressed himself craftily to the 
mother of men, and endeavoured to excite in her mind an unbe- 
lief in the threatening as the word of God. Failing in this* bo 
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made her a promise of an understanding like that of the goda ; 
excited her curiosity ; tempted her appetite, until, impatient of 
divine restraint, and renouncing her confidence in God for confi* 
den CO in the Serpent : — 

** She pluck'd ; she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat. 
Gave sigpis of wo that all was lost." 

Adam soon ventured on the same ground of infidelity^ and 
with his wifoi apostatized fi'om God. Their moral character 
was now wholly changed. They no longer appeared before 
God in prayer and praise as dear children, but hid themselves 
from his presence in conscious guilt And when called to ac- 
count for their conduct, instead of confessing their sin and im- 
ploring pardon, they had the effrontery to charge their sin upon 
others ; yea, indirectly, upon God himself. 

This was the moment when angels looked for their immediate 
destruction. But said God, " Stay them from going down into 
the pit, for I have found a ransom." A Saviour was promised. 
A tremendous sentence was pronounced upon the serpent, the 
animal in which the father of lies approached the innocent pair, 
that mankind might ever have before their eyes something that 
Would powerfully remind them of this event ; but reaching be- 
yond that, even to Satan, the old serpent, the deceiver, insuring 
his destruction and the destruction of his cause by Jesus Christ, 
the seed of the woman, the saviour of sinners. " And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel" 

This promise w^as the light and hope of a ruined world. To 
lead mankind to rest upon it, sacrifices were immediately insti- 
tuted. Over the blood of beasts, they were to be brought to 
feel their sinfulness ; that there was no access to the Father 
without an atonement ; and to look forward, in faith and hope, 
to the Lamb of God that should take away the sin of the world. 

The first transgressors were the first fruits of the Spirit. 
Convinced of sin, terrors took hold on them, and they fled from 
the presence of the Lord. The voice of mercy melted their 
hearts. God gave them life. Adanj, who had before called his 
wife Woman, now called her Eve, because she was the mother 
of all living ; of all, who* according to the gracious promise, 
were to be raised to immortal life : and Eve, at the birth of her 
first born, (evidently rejoicing in the promise respecting her seed 
which should bruise the serpent's head,) exclaimed, «I have 

2* 
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gotten a man, the Lord" the promised deliverer. With tbe 
coats of animals which they no doubt offered in sacrifice to Grody 
they made themselves garments and were clothed. 

Thus early did Christ gain a victory over Satan, redeem to 
himself a peculiar people, and 

ESTABLISH A CHURCH IV THE WORLD. 

But the race had become rebellious ; and because of the 
apostacy, God cursed the ground, and drove the tranagressoiB 
firom the beautiful garden, lest, by being suffered to remain there 
in the enjoyment of their former privileges, they should partake 
of the tree of life ; — i. e. be insensible to the evil of sin^ and 
fancy that they could gain heaven by their own obedience. 
They went forth to a world of thorns and briers ; there to beget 
a race from their own fallen nature ; — a race corrupt ; enemies 
to God ; who, through voluntary transgression, would bring upon 
themselves innumerable evils in this life, and become expCNsedto ' 
eternal death. 

How many of their offspring were trained up for heaven by 
their daily sacrifices and instructions* we know not. One inte- 
resting, lovely youth in this family, stands on record, << an heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith." Abel believed in God. 
In hope of eternal life through the promised seed, he offered a 
lamb from his flock. The doctrine of the cross was foolishness 
to Cain. He scorned the thoughts of receiving salvation through 
the merits of another, and, trusting in his own righteousness, be 
brought only an offering of the fruit of the ground. The Lord 
rejected it, but had respect unto that of Abel. Cain's anger 
rose. He fell upon his brother and slew him. — Awfyl fruit of 
the apostacy ! Solemn stroke ! The first of unnumbered, that 
should fall from the hands of wicked men upon the followers of 
the Lamb. Abel perished ; the first martyr to truth. Heaven's 
portals opened wide to admit the first of the ransomed of the 
Lord, who should come to Mount Zion, washed, sanctified and 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
iGrod. Him angels welcomed with joy as a spectacle never be- 
fore witnessed in their happy regions ; while he, being dead, by 
his faith yet speaketh to all the children of men, assuring them 
that a sacrifice, offered with an honest and true heart, a deep 
sense of the guilt of sin and a firm reliance on the atonement of 
Christ, will render sinners acceptable to God, and fit them for 
glory. 

Having laid his body in the grave, his parents returned to thmr 
dwelling, cast down, yet not destroyed. They trusted the pro- 
mise of God for a righteous seed, and the Lord remembered 
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Ihcai ki hmot And aeQt jtbem another son, whom dw? taSM 
SMi ;-HauidMtl]r a iriooi man, ftr said his molher in iMijr mUif 
God bath qqpQinted me.aibtiier seed uutead^of AbeL 

In tiieirpoaterity 9 of the third general^ 
they witMaed a oaneral oiit-p0iiring of the SninU «« Then*'" 
sajalfce'.innired liistoiian, <«iiien began to call upon th^ name 
of the txM.*' Whether we consider these words as denoting 
tha$ then prajer became a duty of common obsenrancoy or tlmft 
in thai age men first erected houses of worshipy and afsemUed. 
fiar |arayer and pfraise or entered intp covenant with God and 
pwfeesnd themsdres his people* it is lianifest there was a gene* 
111 and gre|t leyiTal of religi<» ; for nothing else coaM nave 
adoced men to d6 mther dt these things. This was in abont 
Hnb, k55th year of the woridy when the church was profairiily 
.Ime and .many were prepared for heaven. 

Of the tftate of religion ini the three succeeding genentiana 
we have no account Probably there was no other oot^fCjiufM 
of the Spiritf and the }ove of many, who had turned to thelwr$ 
hMrwazedcoU. In the seventh generation from Adamt we 
jflnd Enoch, a man emmently elevated above thift woxid and de- 
moted to God. Be was a prophet <tf the Lord, and uttered a 
remaihabb profrfi^ of the comioff of Christ to take to Umaelf 
the kingdom, and the dominion, and to judge the worM.-^ And 
jBttoch alsoi the seventh fW>m Adam," says Jude, «< prophesied 
of these, saying, behold the Lord cometh with ten thousuid of 
his saints, to etxecute judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which 
they have ungodly committed ; and of all their hard speeches 
wfamh ungodly sinners have spoken against him." What t viecw 
does this give us of the wickedness of man at that period ! 
How solemn was that voice echoing through that world of sin 
tnd transgression — ^like the last trump in the morning of the 
lesorrection ! If many mocked, with what anguish must they 
have remembered it in a future age, when the fountains t>f the 
great deep^ere broken up, and the floods came and swept them 
all away ! 

Enoch lived a life of faith* maintained holy fellowship and 
sweet communion with God ; and God testified his delight in 
him by translating him, soul and body, to heaven, not«sufiering 
him to taste death. By this great event also, God gave his 
church a lively assurance of a future world, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. All who had died were sleeping in their 
graves. No specific promise had been given that the body 
ibould be delivered from the ruins of the fall. Here the saints 
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gotten a man, the Lord" the promised deliverer. With the 
coats of anitnals which they no doubt offered in sacrifice to Gody 
they made themselves garments and were clothed. 

Thus early did Christ gain a victory over Satan, redeem to 
himself a peculiar people, and 

ESTABLISH JL CHURCH IV THE WORLD. 

But the race had become rebeUious ; and because of the 
apostacy, God cursed the ground, and drove the transgressors 
finom the beautiful garden, lest, by being suffered to remain there 
in the enjoyment of their former privileges, they should partake 
of the tree of life ; — i. e. be insensible to the evil of sin» and. 
fancy that they could gain heaven by their own obedience^ 
They went forth to a world of thorns and briers ; there to begeft: 
a race from their own fallen nature ; — a race corrupt ; enemies 
to God ; who, through voluntary transgression, would bring upo: 
themselves innumerable evils in this life, and become exposed 
eternal death. 

How many of their offepring were trained up for heaven b 
their daily sacrifices and instructions, we know not. One int& - 
resting, lovely youth in this family, stands on record, <<an heir oi 
the righteousness which is by faith." Abel believed in Goci^ 
In hope of eternal life through the promised seed, he offered s 
lamb from his flock. The doctrine of the cross was foolishness 
to Cain. He scorned the thoughts of receiving salvation througli 
the merits of another, and, trusting in his own righteousness, be 
brought only an offering of the fruit of the ground. The Lord 
rejected it, but had respect unto that of Abel. Cain's anger 
rose. He fell upon his brother and slew him. — Awful fruit of 
the apostacy I Solemn stroke ! The first of unnumbered, that 
should fall from the hands of wicked men upon the followers of 
the Lamb. Abel perished ; the first martyr to truth. Heaven's 
portals opened wide to admit the first of the ransomed of the 
Lord, who should come to Mount Zion, washed* sanctified and 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
God. Him angels welcomed with joy as a spectacle never be- 
fore witnessed in their happy regions ; while he, being dead, hy 
his faith yet speaketh to all the children of men, assuring them 
that a sacrifice, offered with an honest and true heart, a deep 
sense of the guilt of sin and a firm reliance on the atonement of 
Christ, will render sinners acceptable to God, and fit them for 
glory. 

Having laid his body in the grave, his parents returned to their 
dwelling, cast down, yet not destroyed. They trusted the pro* 
mise of God for a righteous seed, and the Lord remembered 
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them in mercy and sent jthem another son, whom they caUed 
Seth ; — manifestly a pious man, fbr said his mother in holy fiuth, 
Crod hath appointed me another seed instead of Ahel 

In their posterity, of the third generation, in the days of Enos* 
they witnessed a general out-pouring of the Spirit. << Then," 
says the inspired historian, <' men began to call upon the name 
of the Ldrd/' Whether we consider these words as denoting 
that then prayer became a duty of common observance, or that 
in that age men first erected houses of worship, and assembled 
for prayer and praise or entered into covenant with Crod and 
professed themselves his people, it is manifest there was a gene** 
ral and great revival of religion ; for nothing else could have 
induced men to do either of these things. This was in about 
the 235th year of the world, when the church was probably 
. large and many were prepared for heaven. 

Of the state of religion in the three succeeding generations 
we have no account. Probably there was no other out-pouring 
of the Spirit, and the love of many, who had turned to the Lord, 
had waxed cold. In the seventh generation from Adam, we 
find Enoch, a man eminently elevated above this world and de- 
voted to God. He was a prophet of the Lord, and uttered a 
remarkable prophecy of the coming of Christ to take to himself 
the kingdom and the dominion, and to judge the world. — *^ And 
^noch also, the seventh from Adam," says Jude, « prophesied 
of these, saying, behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of 
his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which 
they have ungodly committed ; and of all their hard speeches 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against him." What a view 
does this give us of the wickedness of man at that period ! 
How solemn was that voice echoing through that world of sin 
and transgression — like the last trump in the morning of the 
resurrection ! If many mocked, with what anguish must they 
have remembered ii in a future age, when the fountains t)f the 
great deep were broken up, and the floods came and swept them 
all away ! 

Enoch lived a life of faith, maintained holy fellowship and 
sweet communion with God ; and God testified his delight in 
him by translating him, soul and body, to heaven, not«suffering 
him to taste death. By this great event also, God gave his 
church a lively assurance of a future world, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. AH who had died were sleeping in their 
graves. No specific promise had been given that the body 
should be delivered from the ruins of the fall. Here the saints 
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the inspired historian, *< there were giants in those days ; when 
the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare childlren to th^m ; the same became men of renown ;" — 
no doubt the men of whom Enoch prophesied the Lord would 
be aiFenged for '' all their ungodly deeds which they had ungodly 
comnittedy and all their hard speeches which they had spoken 
against him." And now the flood-gates of wickedness being 
open, and the torrents of iniquity overflowing the earth, the Lord 
sware in his wrath, << My Spirit shall not always strive with man, 
for that he also is flesh," is corrupt, depraved, has prostituted all 
his noble powers, before the most debased appetites and passions. 

The Spiiit of God being withdrawn, the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience 
had a full triumph. Generation succeeded generation, practising 
the most open, daring, atrocious wickedness. Violence, mur- 
der, war, rapine and vile idolatry filled the earth. Terrible wer0 
the enemies of vital godliness. 

But amidst the moral desolations of the old world, the Churcb 
stood. It was the cause of Jehovah. In the little families of 
Methusaleh, and Lamech and Noah it lived ; and in the last of 
these holy men, God designed to carry it through the most awful 
judgment ever inflicted upon our globe. Upon a view of the 
horrid impiety which filled the earth, << it repented the Lord that 
he had made man upon the earth, and it grieved him tt fab 
heart." Not only had he an extreme abhorrence of the crimes 
of men and their desperate wickedness, but his soul loathed 
them. — ^^ And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created, from the face of the earth, both man and beasti and 
every creeping thing, and the fowls of the air, for it repenteth 
me that I have made them." 

Easily indeed, might he have sent forth his Spirit, and con- 
verted the hearts of that ungodly generation to himself, and fit- 
ted them all for the happiness of heaven ; and not less impious 
men of later ages have had the hardihood to contemn God, be- 
cause, when it lay in his power, he did not save them and all 
men. But it pleases Jehovah sometimes to manifest his justice 
and his wrath, as well as his grace. He would have been rigb-. 
teous in destroying them without warning. But to exhibit 
further his patience and long sufiering, he warned them by the 
preaching of Noah, for the space of 120 years. In that holy 
roan was the Spirit of Christ ; he was full of the Holy Ghost. 
By this Spirit, says Peter, ^< he went and preached unto the spi- 
lits in prison," (the spirits confined in the time when Peter wrote 
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m the prison of bell) suffering the vengeance of eternal fire») 
<< which sometinies were disohedient, when once the long-suffer- 
ing of God, waited in the days of Noah." 

For the preservation of this holy man and his family. God di- 
rected Noah to prepare an ark. It was a strange commission. 
1 1 was making provision against a calamity which, to the eye of 
sense and reason, seemed impossible. But Noah believed the 
word of the Lord. He did not expostulate against the judg- 
ment ; nor did he decline a labour almost too great for man* and 
which would expose him to the most cutting ridicule and re- 
preach. But '^ moved with fear," reverencing Jehovahi he com% 
menced his work ; and by his works, warned every beholder to 
repent of his sins and flee from impending destruction. The 
world beheld, ridiculed, and mocked ; went on eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage. No heart relented. No 
sinner, fearful of the truth, inquired. Where is God my maker ? 
But the purpose of God was fixed ; and he moved on to its ac- 
complishment, glorious in holiness. 

At the appointed time, the ark was completed ; and Noah 
and his wife, and his sons and their wives, the little church 
OF God, and two of every flying fowl and creeping thing, for 
their continuance upon the earth were gathered in. Solemn 
moment ! The door was shut ; and the rain descended, the 
windows of heaven were opened, and the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and God had no pity, and man could find 
Qo refuge ; the tallest trees, the highest mountains were aUke 
covered, and paleness, and horror, and death, seized the vast 
family of man. 

To this great and awful judgment of God upon the enemies 
of the Church, we have evidently some allusion in early writings 
and the religious rites of Heathen nations ; and there are nu- 
merous appearances in the earth which clearly indicate that it 
Was once overwhelmed by a deluge of water. Trees, bones of 
J^ninaals, sea shells, petrified fishes deeply imbedded in the 
Garth, yea in the hardest strata and on the tops of the highest 
|nountains, are memorials of this dread event. But we believe 
it chiefly, because God declares it in his holy word. We do 

Iiiot ask how it could be, — wo enter into no philosophical dis- 
cussion, we seek for the intervention of no comet ; sufficient for 
»s is it to know that the winds and the waves and the seas obey 
ibe Almightv. We learn from it that God abhors the workers 
of iniquity and will not let the wicked go unpunished ; and we 
Jift up our hearts to God in the heavens and say, Lord, give us 
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grace that we may take warning and flee from the wrath to 
come. 

The ark consisted of three stories, with one window in the 
top. It was sufficiently large for the porpose for which it was 
doigned; heing 480 feet in length, 81 in breadth, and 41 in 
height. After floating on the waters 150 days, it rested on one 
of the mountains of Araiat Noah and his family continued in 
it one year and ten days. 

The flood took place in the 1656th year of the world ; 2,348 
years before Christ, and 4,177 years from the present time. 

This flood which cleansed the world was a remarkable type of 
the redemption by the blood of Christ, which is sealed to us bj 
the baptism of water. These '< eight souls were saved by water.^ 
" The like figure whereunto" says Peter, " even baptism doth 
also now save us. (not the putting away of the filth of the fleflb, 
but. the answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the resm^ 
rection of Jesus Christ." And the ark, which was the refuge of 
the people of Jehovah, amid the storms of divine vengeance, was 
a type of Christ, the eternal refuge of perishing sinners. •< Come 
thou," says God, in this day of mercy, to every sinner, " Come 
<hou and all thy house into the ark." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Re'settlemerU of the Church. Prophecies of Noah, Location (f 
Ararat. Building of Babel. God curiaUs the future poaet 
of the enemies of hzs church by the confusion of tongues atd 
shortening merCs lives. 

When God had fully executed liis vengeance on the racked 
inhabituiits of the old world, he brought forth his little Church 
trom the ark and gave it the earth for a possession. To expreai 
the grateful emotions of his heart, Noah built an altar and offered 
sacrifices unto the Lord. His offerings, were accepted, and 
Ood renewed with him and his seed the covenant of graces 
making the rainbow, a thing permanent as light, a token of the 
covenant ; and gave them every moving thing to be meat for 
them, prohibiting however the eating of blood, because he had 
appointed the blood to bo an atonement for sin. As mankind had 
1)0 rijght to cat flesh before the deluge, this grant was^ a great 
■^'^ '* m of the original curse upon human sustenance ; — an 
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alleviation in prophetic view of which, at the biiih of Noah, La- 
mech might well exclaim, " This same shall comfort us con- 
cerning oar work and toil of oar hands, because of the ground 
which the Lord hath cursed." 

«« Noah was a just man and perfect in his generation." But 
<< there is not a just man upon earth that doeth good and fiinneth 
not ;" and such is the fidelity of the scripture historians, that 
thej fail not to record the vices of the holiest men. Noah 
planted a vineyard, and drank to excess of the fruit of the vine. 
As he lay inebriated and uncovered \ti his tent, he was disco- 
vered by Ham, his youngest son, who made sport of the humi- 
liating spectacle. But, actuated by a better spirit, Shem and 
Japhet took a garment and went backward, and decently covered 
the nakedness of their father. When Noah awoke and was in- 
formed of the deeds they had done, he declared, under Uie 
influence of the Spirit, the feelings of his soul relating to the 
future condition of their families. 

«< Cursed be Canaan ! 

A servant of servants to his brothers let him be ! 

Blessed be Jehovah, the Grod of Shem i 

And let Canaan be their servant ! 

And may God extend Japhet, 

And may he dwell in the tents of Shem ! 

And let Canaan be their servant." 
It was a wonderful prophecy, which has been astonishingly ful- 
filled, first in the subjection of the Canaanites to the children of 
Israel, and since, in the more extensive subjection of Africa, 
' (which was settled by Ham,) to the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Turks, and in the milhons on millions who have been carried 
from that unhappy region into foreign slavery ; — in the preserva- 
tion of the true church in the line of Shem, (from whom Abra- 
ham descended.) and the tabernacling of Christ among the 
Jews ; and in the wonderful spread of the posterity of Japhet 
over all Europe and America, and many parts of Asia, where 
especially by Grecian, Roman and British conquests, they have 
dwelt in the tents of Shem ; and, in a still higher sense, in their 
extensive conversion to the faith of the Gospel and dwelling in 
the tents of Shem, the church of the living God. 

The Ark rested on one of the mountains of Arrarat. These 

mountains are commonly supposed to lie in the ancient country 

of Armenia. Some have conjectured that they were farther 

; East, perhaps on the Hymlaya mountains, the highest in the 

' world ; as the journeying of the descendants of Noah towards 

3 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Primitive state of Man, His trial and apostacy. Promise of 
a Saviour, Institution of sacrifces. First fruits of the 
Spirit, 

The primilive slate of man was one of holiness and unmarred 
felicity. The first exercises of his heart toward God were love 
and reverential fear. Between him and the Father of his spirit 
existed a free and blessed intercourse. His soul was a stranger 
to selfish and corrupt affections, and was filled with joy in* God 
and his perfect administration.. 

As a moral agent, he was subjected to that law which requires 
all rational beings to love the Lord their God with all their heart, 
soul, strength and mind, and their neighbour as themselves. To 
make special trial of the first parents of the human family, God 
placed Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, in the midst of aU 
that could gratify the taste or delight the eye ; and there, while 
he gave them the full indulgence of every thing else, forbade 
their eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. As a 
reward for obedience, he promised them eternal life ; everlasting 
holiness and happiness in his presence. For disobedience, he 
assured them that dyings they should die ; that sinning, renonncing 
the dominion of their maker, and departing from all holiness, 
they should sink for ever under his wrath and curse. The trial 
God had a right to make ; for he was their creator and lawgiver ; 
and so bountiful had he been to them, so small was the thing de- 
nied them and so great were the motives to entire abstinence, 
that disobedience would call for the severest judgments. The 
trial was one of greatest consequence to them and their poste- 
rity. In it was involved their eternal well being. They were to 
secure a state of perpetual holinesS) or to reject their Maker and 
become totally depraved in their moral affections. And, as it 
had become a law of creation that every thing should bear the 
likeness of its progenitor, the moral state and character of all 
future generations depended on the issue. 

At this moment of solemn trial, Satan, the chief of those An^ 
gels who kept not their first estate^ but revolted from God and 
were cast out of heaven, appeared in the garden of Eden, in the 
form of a serpent ; and full of envy, resentment, pride and ma- 
lice, sought their ruin. He addressed himself craftily to the 
mother of men, and endeavoured to excite in her mind an unbe- 
lief in the threatening as the word of God. Failing in this» Jho 
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.boat him ; but he seems to have been unknown by the fkmilj 
»f that pious patriarch. His descendants, however, we soon 
ind in the regions of Chaldea and Assyria ; though, by many 
ible and learned writers, it is thought they had no concern in 
he building of Babel. They feared God. They maintained 
imong them the true religion. They were the branch from 
ivhich Christ was to come. God was their God, and Christ their 
Eledeemer ; and, if they sometimes partook of the general cor- 
ruption around them, and << served other gods," yet the gates of 
lell were never suffered to prevail against them. 

In the providence of God. the world, which had been in so 
iwful a manner depopulated, was soon filled with inhabitants. 
Faphet had seven sons. These settled Armenia and Greece, and 
from them came the present inhabitants of Europe and the 
[Jnited States. Ham had four, whose posterity filled Babylonia 
and Arabia — Canaan and Egypt. Shem five. From these de- 
scended the Assyriansi Persians, Jewsj Hindoos, and Chinese, 
and aborigines of America. These were the sons of Noah, 
^ after their famihes, after their tongues, in their lands, after 
their nations; and by these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood." 

Borne will ever affirm that the Negro, the Chinese, the Euro- 
pean and the American Indian could not have had a common 
origin ; but the candid inquirer after truth will receive the tes- 
timony of God, and by this be satisfied that all mankind descend- 
ed from the patriarch who was preserved in the ark. 



CHAPTER V. 

Early defection from the true religion. History of Idolatry, 

The awful judgment of God upon the old world, did not 
eradicate depravity from the human heart. Even Ham, the 
youngest son of the patriarch Noah, one who had witnessed all 
the wonders of the flood, soon exhibited an unnatural and de- 
praved spirit, and went out, like Cain, with his posterity, from 
the presence of the Lord, an ungodly generation. The Cushites, 
Ids immediate descendants, were probably the chief families that 
were concerned in the building of Babel ; but neither were 
tbey brought back to the Lord by the new and fearful judgment 
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CHAPTER II. 

Primitive state of Man. His trial and apostacy. Promise of 
a Saviour, Institution of sacrifices. First fruits cf the 
Spirit. 

The primitive slate of man was one of holiness and unmarred 
felicity. The first exercises of bis heart toward God were love 
and reverential fear. Between him and the Father of bis spirit 
existed a free and blessed intercourse. His soul was a stranger 
to selfish and corrupt affections, and was filled with joy in' Grod 
and his perfect administration .< 

As a moral agent, he was subjected to that law which requires 
all rational beings to love the Lord their God with all their heart, 
son], strength and mind, and their neighbour as themselves. To 
make special trial of the first parents of the human family, God 
placed Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, iu the midst of aU 
that could gratify the taste or delight the eye ; and there, while 
he gave them the full indulgence of every thing else, forbade 
their eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. As a 
reward for obedience, he promised them eternal life ; everiasting 
holiness and happiness in his presence. For disobedience, he 
assured them that dyings they should die ; that sinning, renonncing 
the dominion of their maker, and departing from all holiness, 
they should sink for ever under his wrath and curse. The trial 
God had a right to make ; for he was their creator and lawgiver ; 
and so bountiful had he been to them, so small was the thing de- 
nied them and so great were the motives to entire abstinence, 
that disobedience would call for the severest judgments. The 
trial was one of greatest consiequence to them and their poste- 
rity. In it was involved their eternal well being. They were to 
secure a state of perpetual holiness, or to reject their Maker and 
become totally depraved in their moral affections. And, as it 
had become a law of creation that every thing should bear the 
likeness of its progenitor, the moral state and character of all 
future generations depended on the issue. 

At this moment of solemn trial, Satan> the chief of those An"* 
gels who kept not their first estate^ but revolted from God and 
were cast out of heaven, appeared in the garden of Eden, in the 
form of a serpent ; and full of envy, resentment, pride and ma- 
lice, sought their ruin. He addressed himself crafltily to the 
mother of men, and endeavoured to excite in her mind an unte- 
lief in the threatening as the word of God. Failing in this* Jfo 
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made her a promise of an understanding like that of the gods ; 
excited her curiosity ; tempted her appetite, until, impatient of 
divine restraint, and renouncing her confidence in God for confi* 
dence in the Serpent : — 

^ She pluck'd ; she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature fi-om her seat, 
Gare signs of wo that all was lost.*' 

Adam soon ventured on the same ground of infidelity, and 
with his wifei apostatized from God. Their moral character 
was now wholly changed. They no longer appeared before 
God in prayer and praise as dear children, but hid themselves 
from his presence in conscious guilt And when called to ac- 
count for their conduct, instead of confessing their sin and im» 
ploring pardon* they had the effrontery to charge their sin upon 
others ; yea, indirectly, upon God himself. 

This was the moment when angels looked for their immediate 
destruction. But said God, << Stay them from going down mto 
the pit, for I have found a ransom." A Saviour was promised. 
A tremendous sentence was pronounced upon the serpent, the 
animal in which the father of lies approached the innocent pair, 
that mankind might ever have before their eyes something that 
would powerfully remind them of this event ; but reaching be- 
yond that, even to Satan, the old serpent, the deceiver, insuring 
his destruction and the destruction of his cause by Jesus Christ, 
the seed of the woman, the saviour of sinners. " And I virill put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel'* 

This promise was the light and hope of a ruined world. To 
lead mankind to rest upon it, sacrifices were immediately insti- 
tuted. Over the blood of beasts, they were to be brought to 
feel their sinfulness ; that there was no access to the Father 
without an atonement ; and to look forward, in faith and hope, 
to the Lamb of God that should take away the sin of the world. 

The first transgressors were the first fruits of the Spirit. 
Convinced of sin, terrors took hold on them, and they fled from 
the presence of the Lord. The voice of mercy melted their 
hearts. God gave them life. Adanj, who had before called his 
wife Woman, now called her Eve, because she was the mother 
of all living ; of all, who, according to the gracious promise, 
were to be raised to immortal life : and Eve, at the birth of her 
first born, (evidently rejoicing in the promise respecting her seed 
which should bruise the serpent's head,) exclaimed, «I have 

2* 
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gotten a man, the Lord" the promised deliverer. With tbi 
coats of animals which they no douht offered in sacrifice to Grod 
they made themselves garments and were clothed. 

Thus early did Christ gain a victory over Satan, redeem U 
himself a peculiar people, and 

ESTABLISH A CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 

But the race had become rebellious ; and because of tb< 
apostacy, God cursed the ground, and drove the transgresson 
from the beautiful garden, lest, by being suffered to remain then 
in the enjoyment of their former privileges, they should partaki 
of the tree of life ; — i. e. be insensible to the evil of sin» anc 
fancy that they could gain heaven by their own obedience 
They went forth to a world of thorns and briers ; there to bege] 
a race from their own fallen nature ; — a race corrupt ; enemies 
to God ; who, through voluntary transgression, would bring upon 
themselves innumerable evils in this life, and become exposed tc 
eternal death. 

How many of their offspring were trained up for heaven bj 
their daily sacrifices and instructions, we know not. One inte- 
resting, lovely youth in this family, stands on record, << an heir oi 
the righteousness which is by faith." Abel believed in God. 
In hope of eternal life through the promised seed, he offered a 
lamb from his flock. The doctrine of the cross was foolishness 
to Cain. He scorned the thoughts of receiving salvation through 
the merits of another, and, trusting in his own righteousness, be 
brought only an offering of the fruit of the ground. The Lord 
rejected it, but had respect unto that of Abel. Cain's angei 
rose. He fell upon his brother and slew him. — Awful fruit ol 
the apostacy ! Solemn stroke ! The first of unnumbered, thai 
should fall from the hands of wicked men upon the followers ol 
the Lamb. Abel perished ; tlie first martyr to truth. Heaven's 
portals opened wide to admit the first of the ransomed of the 
Lord, who should come to Mount Zion, washed, sanctified anc 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit o 
God. Him angels welcomed with joy as a spectacle never be 
fore witnessed in their happy regions ; while he, being dead, b] 
his faith yet speaketh to all the children of men, assuring then 
that a sacrifice, offered with an honest and true heart, a dee] 
sense of the guilt of sin and a firm reliance on the atonement o 
Christ, will render sinners acceptable to God, and fit them fo 
glory. 

Having laid his body in the grave, his parents returned to thei 
dwelling, cast down, yet not destroyed. They trusted the pr< 
mise of God for a righteous seed, and the Lord remembere 
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CHAPTER L 

CaU of Abraham, LMtUuium of Ctrcumcisionf and establish' 
meiU of the Jewish Church. Destruction of the ciHes of the 
plain. State of religion in the world. 

Abraham was born in the 2008th year of the world ; 352 
years after the flood, and 1996 years before Christ. He was 
the son of Terah ; and the tenth, in a direct line, from Noah. 
His ancestors lived in Ur of the Chaldees : whence his father 
came into Mesopotamia, expelled, if we may credit a traditionary 
account recorded in the book of Judith, by the idolaters, for his 
worship of the true God. Even they, however, were seduced 
into the heaven-provoking abomination, and bowed down, to 
some extent, to idols. ** Your father," said God, by Joshua, 
" dwelt on the other side of the flood (the Euphrates) in old 
time ; even Terah, the father of Abraham and the father of 
Nahor ; and they served other gods.'* Besides Abraham, Terah 
had two sons, Nahor and Haran, and one daughter, Sarai, who 
became Abraham's wife. Though she was his sister she was of 
a different mother. Haran was the father of Lot and died in 
Ur. 

As the nations were becoming corrupt with amazing rapidity, 
and true religion was in danger of being extinct in the world, 
God selected this family to be the depository of truth. He ap- 
peared to Abraham in the 76th year of his age, directed him to 
Jeave his country and his kindred, and go to a land he would 
show him, and promised that he would bless him and give him 
a numerous posterity, and that in him all the families of the 
<jarth should be blessed. This was the third time that the 
covenant of grace had been revealed by God to his Church, It 
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was first made known to Adam and Eve, when the Lord assured 
them that the seed of the woman Bhonld bruise the serpent's 
head. It was renewed with Noah and his sons, when they came 
out of the ark. And now, it was presented to Abraham with 
still greater fukiess. Christ was promised from his loins ; and 
in him, it was declared, that all the fiimilies of the earth should 
be blessed. This was a great Era in the Church. 

Confiding in the word of the Lord, this pious patriarch took 
Sarai his wife, and Lot, his brother's son, and all their sab- 
stance, passed to Sichem, in the land of Canaan, and there built 
an altar unto the Lord. There again, God appeared to him, 
and renewed covenant with him. Finding a grievous famine in 
the land, he went to Egypt^ where he came near losing his wife, 
because she was very beautiful, and was known only as his sister. 
But God interposed for her rescue, and made his power and his 
wrath known to the Egyptians. When the famine had ceased, 
Abraham returned to Canaan, laden with much wealth, and di- 
vided tlie land with Lot. There he became a man of great sub- 
stance and strength : having 318 servants in his household, and 
being able to wage effectual war with the plundering nations 
around him. God often appeared to him ; assuring him that he 
was his shield and his exceeding great reward ; accepting his 
sacrifices and confirming the promises. On a certain occasiont 
MelchisedeC) king of Sdem, a priest of the most high Godi met 
him and blessed him in the name of the most high God> posses- 
sor of heaven and earth. 

But though Abraham believed the word of the Lord, that in 
his seed should all the families of the earth be blessed,- yet so 
long was the promised heir delayed, that he foolishly took to 
himself Hagar, his Egyptian maid ; and became the father of a 
son whom he called Ishmael. But this was not the promised 
seed. So far were all the nations from being blessed in bim» 
that the angel of the Lord prophesied concerning him» *<He 
will be a wild man, his hand will be against every man, and 
^ every man's hand against him." His posterity, the Arabs, have, 
to this day, been thieves and robbers, unsubdued by any 
people. 

At length, however, when God had well tried the faith of the 
patriarch, he gave him in the hundredth year of his age, the pro- 
mised son ; again renewing with him his covenant for an ever- 
lasting covenant* promising that he would be a God to him and 
to his seed after him, and instituting the ordinance of circumci- 
sion ; which was to seal to them the covenant of grace, and bind 
them to an observance of all its requisitions. 
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Hitherto the Church had existed in an unembodied state. By 
no token was she distinguished from the world. God was now 
pleased to gire her a Yisible standing among the nations. By 
the ordinance of circumcision, all his people, with their infant 
sced^ were sot apart as the Lord's. Whoever beheld them in 
successive generations, might know by this sign and seal, that 
God was their God, and they were his people. From this event, 
which occurred in the 2108th year of the world, is dated the 
establishment of the 

JEWISH CHURCH. 
By two other remarkable events, was the life of this eminently 
holy man, this head of the Church and father of believers, distin- 
guished. 
One was an awful destruction of the ungodly. 
The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, with whom Lot 
dwelt, were among the most wicked of the posterity of Ham. 
Their abominations cried aloud to heaven for vengeance : and 
the Lord God determined to make << an example of them to 
those that should after live ungodly." His tremendous purpose 
he made known to his favoured servant, Abraham ; whose hum- 
ble, fervent intercession for the righteous that might dwell among 
them, has since greatly endeared him to the people of God. 
Lot was a righteous man, a member of the true Church, the 
only one that dwelt in the cities of the plain. His righteous 
soul was vexed, from day to day, with the conversation of the 
wicked, and with their unlawful deeds ; yet he remained among 
them, from an inordinate attachment to the world, and saw all 
that were dear to him corrupted and destroyed. But. for him 
Abraham had effectually interceded ; and the angels said unto 
him, << Escape for thy life." No sooner had he fled, than the 
Lord rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and the inhabitants 
were totally destroyed, and the whole plain was converted into a 
vast lake, called the Dead Sea ; which still remains a memorial 
of tlie vengeance of God. How awful the wrath of an holy Je- 
imah ! This judgment was inflicted in the 2108th year of the 
world, and 1896 years before Christ. 
The other event was a trial of Abraham's faith. 
Thirty years had elapsed since the birth of Isaac ; the long 
expected seed, the child of promise, the declared progenitor of 
Him, in whom ** all the families of the earth were to be blessed ;** 
when God said to Abraham, <' Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering on one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of." Never was there a com 
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mand so full of terror! Every word must have wrun^r the patri< 
arch's heart with anguish. What can we look for hut a firm 
remonstrance against the horrid deed ; a plea from the &tal 
example on the surrounding heathen, the reproach of his piety, 
and the very promises and covenant of God ratified over and 
over ! But nothing of this. With cahn submission and hdy 
confidence in Jehovah, he went forward and built the altar, and 
laid the wood, and bound Isaac his son, and lifted the knife to 
slay him, when the Angel of the Lord interposed and said, **• Now 
I know thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son from me."' It was a glorious exhibition of &ith ; 
for which God again confirmed to him his exceeding great 
and precious promises. Having laid Sarah in the grave, and 
provided a vrife for Isaac, from the family of his brother 
Ndior, in Padanaram, Abraham died in the 175th year of bis 
age. 

This eminent patriarch was as distinguished for his piety, as 
for the remarkable events of his life. In humility, meeknesS) 
patience, submission and unwavering confidence in God, he has 
been a pattern to all saints of succeeding ages. Like the rest 
of this fallen world, he was a sinner ; he could not be justified 
by works ; he had nothing where<^to glory. But he saw Christ's 
day afar ofl*, and was ^ad. He believed in God — rejoiced in a 
Saviour to come, and his faith was counted for righteousness. 
His faith was a vital principle. '< It wrought with his worio, 
and by works was his faith made perfect ; and he was caUed the 
FfiiEND OF God.'* 

The age of Abraham was one of great declension. It wis 
the age of Sodom and Gomorrah. But it was not the period, 
when in one of the capital cities of the world, an altar should be 
erected «<To the Unknown God." Mankind had not as yet 
lost the knowledge of Jehovah. Some who came out of the 
ark with their immediate descendants, were still living. A know- 
ledge of that dread event, and of the power and holiness of God 
which occasioned it, must therefore have existed among all peo- 
ple, while not a few were to be found of sincere and fervent 
piety. The Persians were the descendants of Shem, by his 
son Elam, as Abraham and his descendants were by Arphaxad ; 
and continued, probably for a considerable period, to widk in the 
way of their fathers. The Chaldeans, the descendants of Ham, 
were so far corrupt, as to expel the father of Abraham for his 
religion, from their country. Among them, therefore, we may 
lo<^in vain for any true religion. 

6 Arabians retained the knowledge and worship of the 
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lod of Heaveiiy until after the days of Moses. Among them 
le find in this far distant age, Job. He dwelt in that part of 
Lrabia Petrea, which was called Edom, and bordered upon the 
ribe of Judah to the south. His origin is uncertain ; and the 
(xact period in which he lived cannot well be determined. His 
rears were more than 200 — the age of man before the days of 
he patriarchs. In his writings are mentioned only the most 
indent species of idolatry, the worship of the Sun and Moon ^ 
ind his riches are reckoned by his cattle. If he lived after the 
lays of Abraham, and, as some suppose, as late as Moses, still 
)e appears to have known nothing of that eminent patriarch, or 
)f the wanderings of the children of Israel. His knowledge of 
jiod was evidently handed down to him from Noah ; but was 
ipreaily increased, by intimate communion with Heaven. The 
tK)ok which bears his name, and gives an account of the wonder- 
ful deahngs of God vrith him, has been ascribed to Moses, to 
Solomon, to Isaiah and Ezra, but it is evidently the work of Job 
himself. Its style is sublime and lofly ; full of figure, and cor- 
responds to the genius of the Arabic language. It every where 
abounds with religious instruction, and. the noblest sentiments 
of piety ; and, with inimitable majesty, proclaims the almighty 
power and unsearchable wisdom of the Maker of the universe. 
With all his fiiults, Job was a man of deep humility and ex- 
alted piety. Through traditional religion and the suggestions 
and influences of the Holy Spirit, he disclaimed all hope of jus- 
tification from his own righteousness ; placed his confidence in 
the great Redeemer, and looked forward with joyful hope, to a 
resurrection and future judgment. Such a man must have been 
a light in the world. His book conveyed truths to mankind 
^hich unas£dsted reason had never learned, and powerfully 
reiiited the erroneous views which were fast spreading in the 
eirth, of the moral government of God. When it was admitted 
into the sacred canon we know not ; but it is cited as inspired by 
the Apostles, and was universally received as canonical by the 
eaily Christians. « 

ks^XLg the Canaanites, Abraham lived as those who were 
well acquainted with Jehovah. He even there found a king ; 
Melcfaisedec, who ruled his people in righteousness and peace, 
and officiated at the altar, as priest of the most high God ; a 
man who, on both these accounts, was a remarkable type of 
Christ. Abraham honoured him for his rank and piety, and 
priestly character, and received as a distinguished favour, his 
blessing. 
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Over Gerar in Philistia, reigned Abimelech, an upright muy 
who acknowledged and feared Jehovah. All these nations most 
have been solemnly impressed with the majesty and holiness of 
God) in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Egyptians early fell into idolatry, but the God of Abra- 
ham was terrible among them. And in subsequent ages, be 
must have been extensively known by the piety of Joseph, the 
religion of the Hebrews, and more especially^ by the plagues 
upon Pharoah and the nation, in the days of Moses. 

It may be inquired, why, if there was so much knowledge of 
the true God in the world, was Abraham called ? It was no 
doubt, in part perspective. The clouds of pagan darkness were 
fast overshadowing the earth. In a little time, the knowledge of 
Jehovahi of his name, his worship and his laws, would be banidi- 
ed from among men, without some special provision for its prs- 
servation, and the earth would be in complete subjection to the 
prince of darkness. 
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If there was true piety elsewhere in the earth, still we are 
now to contemplate the Church of God embodied in the family 
of Abraham, and sealed with the seal of circumcision. God con- 
firmed to Isaac the promises made to his father, << in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed." In his youtbj 
profime Esau sold his birthright for a trifle to Jacob, his younger 
brother ; thus in the freedom and wickedness of his own heart, 
accomplishing, though he meant not so, a purpose of divine 
sovereignty ; << For the children, being not yet bom, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, accord- 
ing to election, might ^stand, not of works, but of him that caD- 
eth ; it was said unto her (Rebecca) the elder shall serve ibe 
younger.* Zealous for the execution of the divine purpose 
thus revealed to her ; — ^revealed, no doubt, that it might be ac- 
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mtXwmv/itarUtikri^wmMpgqi wHh Jateob, ud wboAi to 

oil faim ^ JD- Ait JMob fled into MwqMitiina, to ins nmhfli^a 
vladvoi. Drifen fron Uo homey ft hme iMuiderery idght otov^ 
liuili Mil i*|i>wt ■ ■hnltm ni n frinnil, mil hn InM liimwHiriliiiin 
ia l fca ^ i |»m ii^witfc>itoiieforhiipa^ BotGodwMdMa 
In » ifoiiOk'bb tor > hider jtmdiBg <rii tho ^wrth and reacMy 
DOlo'bMvaB, on wUob the ttmlt of Ood tooondod miMB6^^ 
od. Abofo it stood the Lord God, who aiwired Um diat'lV 
WW the CM of Ui Fithen, ftiid woqU gite inm ond hk oijod 
Ihi^ hod of CuHiaii, and that in Mni alt the wtioiw of the eir& 
ihiriA bo fcknnd. In tfaii nuaoner did God eihibir to Um hb: 
f nMmie e, odmimpHeied by angeb, and renew the cof«mnl 
ftmtaiiihif the predons pwwnie e a . When Jacob awofco». Ur 
BOri wa* wnpif iniiHraaMd with the presence of God, and ho' 
ttJdy^StmdytheLndlainthisplai^andlknewitii^ How* 
dnadM V tUi phco I tins ia none other bat the honae of G^ 
lal Aio 18 tba gate of Hevren.^^ Ete eroded Un piQow ibrn 
■onom^Dt, atid eadted hiiliialf fo be tl»»^L^ 
Jnaaib wan aMtfajr of the aaeiod tnpat He ^iN» n man of ' 

Stjary • Ha wioa Uod with Christy the uq^ of tiie ootenantv 
e vowed torto the Lord, tod perjRmned fan oal^ ffia Ueaap 
ii^ uA hm triab were nneommiucily great ; but in the height <rf! 
inoqierity, iHiSo master of two bands, he was meek, and hom- 
ble, and gratefid; and, iriien all things went against Um, and he 
isacned about to be stripped of all his heart held dear* he was 
pitient and sobmissive, and committed himsdf to Him. iriio 
jo^ndi-iighlooilBly in the earth. 

Vmn Jacob descended twehe sotBf who, by a mysterioos 
ptoridance were removed, according to the revelation c^ God 
aadO'to Abraham, to Egypt ; ther^ to reside in bondage many 
years. Before the venerable man died, he uttered a more re- 
naikaUe prophecy of Chrbt than any the Chiureh had as yet 
rocei v o d' a prophecy in which not only the line was pointed 
oat, in which Messiah should come, bat the time of his aroear- 
ance vraa marked with great precision. « Judah," said ne, in 
blesnng his sons, *^ is a lion's wbelp ; from tiie prey, my son^ 
thou art gone up ; he stooped down, he coached as a lion, and 
as an old Uon who shall rouse him ? The sceptre shall not de- 
part fiom Judah ; nor a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh comO) and unto him shall the gathering of the poopte 
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be.'* In conformity with this prediction and promisey Judab 
was never without a ruler and law-giver, until subdued by the 
Romans,' when Shiloh or Christ came ; and when Jesus Christ 
a^ieared in Judah, then departed ruler and law-giver ; and these 
have never since been known in her borders. 

Jacob was bom in the year of the world 2168. He was 75 
years of age when he fled into Mesopotamia. He came into 
Egypt in 2298, and died 17 years after, being 147 years of age. 
When he came into Egypt, the visible church of God consisted 
of 70 souls. 

A single instance of humble piety in that distant age of the 
woifld, even in the most retired walks of life, is refreshing to the 
soul. But we have exhibited to us a lovely youth, who, in the 
providence of God, was exalted almost to royalty, and became 
a fiither to his people ; who feared God ; resisted the most pow- 
erful allurements to sin ;. kept his garments white amid an adul- 
terous generation, and stands forth an illustrious monument of 
the powet of divine grace. This was Joseph, the eleventh son 
of Jacob. Moved with envy, his brethren sold him for a slave. 
But he became the deliverer of his people and temporal saviour 
of the Egyptian nation. His history is one of the mostbeautifiil, 
pathetic, interesting and instructive tales which was ever writ- . 
ten, and remarkably exhibits the overruling providence of God. 
His envious brethren sold him ; biit it was God who carried him 
into Efjf^i for the execution of his purposes. 

Dunng their long residence in Egypt, the chosen people of 
God mmtiplied astonishingly, though oppressed by a most crud 
bondage; but having no religious ordinances, Sabbaths, or in* 
struction, they in a great measure lost the true religion, and pol- 
luted themselves << with the idols of Egypt."* 

Their bondage was a lively picture of Uie natural state of the 
true Israel ; who were bond servants to sin, and in bondage te 
the law as a covenant of works. 

The Church was sulSTered to decline, that tlie seed of the wo- 
man might gain the more illustrious victory over the prince of 
darkness. The children of Israel, having served a heathen 
prince more than 200 years, until they had increased to two mil- 
lions of souls, God determined to bring them out of bondage, in 
fulfilment of his promise to Abraham, with a high hand, and a 
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'.2. ' EGYPTIAN BONDAGE. 

r ann« amid many signs and wonders, and to magnify bim- 
efore all people. 

e instrument by which he resolved to effect this deliver- 
was Moses, the son of a Hebrew woman, who, to avoid 
iction by the Egyptians, was hid by his mother in an ark 
e bulrushes- by the river's brink ; where he was discover- 
Pharaoh's daughter, as she came to bathe- and adopted by 
I her own son. In the court of Pharaoh, he was trained 
ail the learning pf the Egyptians ; and if we may credit 
bus, was made a general in their armies, fought many bat- 
nd was considered heir to the crown. But '* by faith ha 
d to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosmg 
' to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
leasures of sm for a season ; esteeming the reproach ^ 
; greater riches ttian the treasures of Egypt, for he had re- 
unto the recompense of the reward." He had a holy con- 
e in the promises of God, and he turned his eye and heart 
;he crown of Egypt, to the deliverance of his brethren from 
cruel bondage. Failing in some premature efforts to a<> 
ish this, he fled to Midian, to Jethro, a priest, whose 
tier he married, and with whom he lived forty years, 
he might have remained until death, had not Almighty 
jpoken to him out of the burning bush, and assured him 
design to delivt^r the Israelites by his hand. Obedient to 
eavenly command, he lefl Jethro ; and taking with him 
I his brother, h*^ appeared before Pharaoh, and demanded 
lease of the children of IsrHel. That haughty * monarch 
ed him with scorn. Then ensued such a series of judg- 
, as no nation bf'fore or since ever knew. Their river was 
I into blood. Frogs, and lice and flies filled all their ha- 
•ns. Murrain was on all their cattle. Boils covered man 
?ast. Rain and hail mingled with fire, descended upon 
land Devouring locusts rested on all their coasts. A 
natural darkness, that might be felt, overspread the earth, 
ast and heaviest of all, the first born, " from the first bom 
araoli thdt sat upon the throne to the first born of the maid 
vas behind the mill,*' became, in one night, cold and silent 
es. 

e Egyptians were accustomed to divination. They had 
diviners, enchanters, witches, charmers- wizards and ne- 
ancers. These were called in to confront Moses ; and, 
ey pretended by their magical arts to perform the same 
ers, the heart of Pharaoh was more and more hardened 
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«ffaiii8t the Lord. But God moved on to the accomi^shineiit of 
his purposes. The church was his, and it he would redeem 
firom.the iron furnace. 

On an ever memorable night, the Passover was instituted. 
It was then to be celebrated by the Israelites^ as a token or 
means of their deliverance, and afterwards, as a memorial of 
4he power and love of God in their redemption, and a preft" 
guration of Christ our Passover. Scarce had they eaten the 
paschal lamb, when there was a cry made throughout all the 
umd of Egypt ; for it was the moment of the execution of the 
last and heaviest of God's judgments. And the Egyptians 
pressed them to depart, for they said, <' we be all dead men." 
And they arose and went, for the Lord was their helper. But 
DO sooner was their departure known to Pharaoh, than he piuv 
sued them with all his hosts, and overtook them as they were 
encamped on the banks of the Red Sea. It was a dreadfol 
moment. The sea before and the Egyptians behind, no chance 
of escape appeared ; and they said unto Moses, *" Because 
there were no graves in the land of Egypt, hast thou brought 
tts here to die in the wilderness ?'* But Moses said» *' Stand 
still and see the salvation of the- Lord.'* And he stretched 
out his hand over the sea, and the sea divided, and the chil* 
dren of Israel passed through on dry ground ; the Lord going 
before them in a pillar of fire and of cloud. The presumptu- 
ous Egyptians pressed after ; but the Lord caused the waten 
to enclose and cover them ; and there they slept the sleep of 
death. 

The exit of the children of Israel from Egypt, took place io 
the 2513th of the world, 1491 years before the birth of Christ, 
430 years from Abraham's coming into Canaan, and 216 from 
Jacob's descent into Egypt. Their number was about two mil- 
lions. It was an event typical of the redemption of the Church 
from the bondage of sin and death, and must have deeply and 
solemnly impressed the surrounding nations, with the majesty, 
power, holiness and wrath of God. and the value he placed oo 
his chosen people. 

The Apostle Paul remarks, that all the Israelites were bap* 
tised unto Moses, in the cloud and in the sea. They were lite- 
rally so, from the drops of water which were sprinkled upon 
them from the overshadowing cloud, and from the sea, which 
stood in heaps beside them This was a baptism unto Moses, 
as a typical mediator, by which they were bound to submit to 
that covenant which he, as the minister of God, was to reveal U 
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€f the cofenuit of grace ;— yeat a type of tte waduof effeMl* 
erttidn ftM ifiiinkifflg of the hlood of Jeaos, of whkJI >i|feiit 



is oiily.4he rign. ' ■■^'' 

QH' ihe e^pletion c^tiiia wohderfhl ddmrancei ifeil^peiiiil- 
poMda-Mtag, whkh he and the ehflckeDof imd iiegiMto 
the'IiMrS ; :«d wfawh leaponaet w;6re made by ifiiiam the ]iie» 
phelaai ^aecettpanied hy timbrels and diiieea, r'No ' #oe|^ 
moMMif tet/fast nrahitade there were mm nncereljp |i- 
e«a|ieeple; whoftom the hearty eztoHed God ior Iob mmtut' 
fU. wona. There was the troe Ghnreh. B«t aD were M^Ii^ 
ndff'ifliD were at brael. Indeed the greater part of thatfpjh 
eratkm wUeh cvme oet of Egypt were unaanetified men, 4M 
eMMednigly perr erae* <3k>d delivered them from bondage for 

• Ilia nune'aaake, and that hemj^fmake hia power lamm*'* 
And: tf they oniteicl m the song of .Hoeeay it was in the triomj^ 
'.of vietoty. Tbqr sang hie praise^ bat his kmng kindneas waa, 
soon obliterated izom their- minds. Forty yea!fii they wandered 
in the wHdeiness^ -bat tb^ were years of coaatant maimorhMa 
•ad rebelfiec^' Bdbre they crosa^ ihe Red ^, they spi£a 
tonteniptiiottify. to Moaes. And Within three days after ihsf 
hadaoi^r^ ^t^ises of theLordi they jummired at the wateia 
of Maiah, baeafiae'they were bitter. Then me dnnrt periodt 
tbey murmolred for breadi looking back with bitter regret to 

* the day when they ^ sat by the flesh pots and did eat bread to 
the foU.'* God gave them bread from heaven but <<theb )Kml 
loathed that light bread." Next they murmured for Qerii. 
Tbey were jealous of the honour conferred on Moses and Aaron. 
They made them a moken caif in imitation of the Egyptian 
god Apis* and were afterwards joined to Baalpeor ; did eat tiie 
aerifices of the dead, and committed abomination with the 
fagbtera of Moab. , Their whole life was a continued seene 
tf rebellion. *^ Forty years long," said God» ^ was I grieved 
«ith this generation." And though ho did not destroy them 
<My, he sometimes caused them to feel the power of his hi- 
<%iation. At one time three and twenty thousand were de- 
strayed in a day. At another* the Lord sent among them 
fiery flying serpents which bit them, so that many of the peo- 
ple died. At another^ three rebellious families were swaUowed 
up in the earth for their sins, and 14«700 persons were suddenly 
eut off by a plague for murmuring against it. Such was 
ibeir perverseness, that God sware in his wrath that 
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none save Caleb and Joshua, of that generation, should enter 
the promised land. 

Yet for their Fathers' sake, God was kind and compasdon- 
ate towards them. Oft he forgave them at the intercession of 
Moseiy when provoked to destroy them. He went before them 
in a (ullar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, and pro- 
tected them by the angel of his presence. He gave them d^r 
by day manna from heaven and quails for flesh. He caused 
water to flow out in abundance from the rock. He raised in 
the wilderness a brazen serpent upon a pole, when the people 
were bitten by the fiery flying serpents, that whosoever looked 
upon it should be healed. He gave them power over their ene^ 
inies and wrought for them the most wonderful victories. 

*< All these things happened unto them for ensamples, and 
they were written for our admonition upon whom the ends of 
the world are come." Their whole journey toward the pro- 
mised land was typical of the journey of the true Israel towaid 
the heavenly Canaan. They were indeed the true Israel 
The true Church was among them ; though the great mass of 
the people were wicked and rebellious. Were they brought 
through the depths of the sea ? So all the children of God 
are bom of water aod the Spirit. Were they baptized by 
sprinkling from the cloud and the sea unto Moses t So are we 
Imptized into Jesus Christ, '< buried with him by baptism into 
death — that we may walk in newness of life." Were they to 
live by faith, as to their daily support, in the wilderness ? So 
are we. Were they fed by manna and did they drink of water 
from the rock ? So are we fed by « That bread which cometh 
down from heaven" in the dispensation of the word« and cor 
souls are refreshed from the fountain of life. They ^< did all 
eat the same spiritual meat and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink, for they drank of that spiritual rock that followed them^ 
and that rock was Christ." Were they guilty of much mur- 
muring and rebellion ? Did they disbelieve the promises ? and 
was their soul discouraged because of the way ? It was but a 
type of the imperfection, stupidity, disbelief and backsliding of 
saints. Did the anger of the Lord burn against them and did 
his judgments destroy them ? We may behold in this a lively 
representation of his grief and indignation at the misconduct of 
saints, and of his judgments upon them ; though these judg- 
ments under the new dispensation are marked with far less se- 
verity. Did he, at the intercession of Moses, oft forgive their 
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at the .intMMikm of Clinrt» he panknis tbe inmdtifltf cf Iw 
peofile and ipi$ acquH them in the jadgm^ DjdMoiaeiBftqp 
Ae'aorwMlilitiic^ wiMernaw, that wfaoMi looked <^ U ii|0|JAa 
heeledt ' 8b waa the Sod of^man.liiM up that <*whda e efi l 
beiwMk i» hiB ahould not perUi hot nugfat have eteriaalLw 
life.^. Attd Ad God, finally, bring hia inci«it larael mtei tiia 
land 0fff^ouSm9, thioagh the watera of Joidon by Ua a^mnt 
Joahoaf. 96 dbea He condnct Ua aa^ita, through deathi ^ 
Jeaiii the neat captain of their aalyation, to a better fOoygOgj 
iMck M tEa dMre of their aoobt e?w a hea?enfy. **'^ 
raDBomed of the Lord ahall retnm and come to Zion mUk^f^ 
and «^ irnTri'nT^'"f j^^T Tp"^-* thrir hrttlrr thry nhall nhtiinhy 
and gladnoaij and aonrow and ajghyag ahall flee away^*^ 
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Jtoad. m^^ftmiif ike SttMalL^^egirtion if ik/Pmh 
taiemA.' Ihmlmhtg ef ike SpirU. Character of Moeee. 
Tmo remmkmt Profghetnea of Chrisi. 

DoRBTo the wanJeihigii ;of the Church in the wiMemeas, fimr 
remaifcable erenfi occarred which claim particolar. notice. — 
Tm eavme ov ths law. Tbb re-instztution of thb Sab- 
bath. ThB COKFLETIOIV OF THE PEHTATEVCB, AVn AH EX« 
TBHSZVS OVTrOVKmO OF THE HoLY SfIRIT. 

For 2500 veara the Church had enjoyed much precious inter- 
ooone with hearen. Cfarust the angol of the covenant, had ap* 
peered to Adam, to Noah* to Abraham* Isaac and Jacob, and 
eakahliriied with them the covenant of grace, but she had no 
written law. On tbe tenth of the third month after leaving 
Egypt, the Israelites pitched their camp at the foot of Mount 
SinaL There they remained a year. On the morning of *the 
third day of their encampment, the mount was in a smoke and 
there were thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, for the Lord descended upon it in fire. Such was tbe 
majesty of the scene, that the people trembled and stood afar 
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off and said unto Moses «< Speak thou with us and we will hear; 
but let not God speak with us lest we die." And Moses went 
lip to God in the mount. 

l*he ten Commandments were first given. To express their 
importance and p€r|»etuity, they were written, by the finger of 
Gudi on tables of stone. These commandments have their 
foundation in the nature of Grod and man, and in the relatioiii 
which men hear to (lod and to one another. They contain the 
primary principlos of ail law. They are obligatory upon aU 
riimi to tht« end of time. 

Niixt, God gavn to Moses the political and ceremonial ktw 
ut Uranl. Ilo had set apart this nation for himself. Its go?- 
i^rniitmtt wbh to bn a Theocracy. God was to be its King. He 
lliiiriiforci gavfi his statutes for the regulation of the common- 

1 1 WttH iiIho to fttrni his visible church ; and he prescribed 
Biir.li curiiiiiiiiiiitl iibrit^rvaiices as would maintain the knowledge 
**r ilin triiti Jfiliovali ; keep the Jews separate from the 
lltibitinii i mill, liy lively types and shadows, prefigure the gee- i 

\tii\ ill&libiibtttllill. 

liiiUttr this divine constitution the worship of Israel coih 
Biktuil iitimh ut ttHcritlues and offerings; in presenting to God 
Alain ttitiiimjtf ami the fruits of the earth. 

buciifioua hull been offered by the pious firom the promise of 
a Huviimr. Tht\v wore doubtless of divine origin. They were 
tiijw riiiliu'.ud to a regular s)'stem. God prescribed three kinds 
lur the Jewibli nation; — the whole burnt offering; the sacri- 
lictt, and the thank offering. The first was the most andent 1 
and exccliont. It was expiatory. The whole victim, whether | 
a bullock, a lamb, a turtle dove or young pigeon, was bomt ; 
and a libation of wine was poured out upon the altar. The 
hocond was a sin offering or trespass offering, made on account 
of legal pollutions, or sins of ignorance. The third was an ex- 
pression of gratitude for mercies received. The slain animals 
were accompanied with unleavened cakes : and most of the ani- 
mal, and the cakes were converted by the person offering, into 
an entertainment for the poor. All these sacrifices were so 
many symbols, corresponding with the several branches of 
piety, f n tiio expiatory sacrifice, the offerer came before God 
^nfesiing that he was a sinner and that he deserved to die, as 
lal died. The acceptance of the sacrifice on the part 
ras a confirmation of the divine promises of pardon to 
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the penitent But thii saorifiee wU cidMf fignritin of aar 
Lord Jesus Christ, our tnie , rabMitate ; the Lainb of'Gai 
which taketh away the Aa of ibe worid. If uj trarted to a 
bitcied efficacy in the McrificM tb«lliBltM. and to the iMlli- 
tude of victima, they drew npra dmn the divine aDgei. ' 

That the hrarlites rai^t fadve a fiied place where timf 
should offer their aacrificest wonbdp. ud receive cuiwunJai- 
tiooB from heaven, God commanded Moaea to build a tabern 
cle. Noah and the patriarebetiad ereeled altars. Am yet Mi' 
pies were unknown, among .the peojde of God.' 'Hie tabav- 
nacle was a moreable tent, nade ik the most coatly nat^ 
lidih .Befcn it waa the court, ISO feet in length, and 76fa 
kretdtbt Md'enoloeed byoartaiua .made of lm«n. In&e eea- 
ti« of tbecowtatood Ae altar fi^ aacrifice, and on tmeaide 
the kTw, widi water.. The Uberoade waa Weat of the court. 
It WW 30 caUta from Weat.lo East, and'ten from Nor^ts 
a divided iillo two apenliBeiita. The o 



inOed the holy elace ; the inner, the Holy of holiea In the 
finwr, OD the North aide, waa the tableof Shew breed. .On 
im inn P^wd twelve toavee of udeavened bread, B[ninklfd 
«rer with mnlgMpHe ; end irine in bowla. On the Smith aia» 
vae the -gDUlte^cndleatit^ in wUch lereD lampe fanrnad bf 
night, and tM|L:by day. In the middle waa the iltw 
on which iaaSe waa oGfered daily, morning aad even- 
ing lo the inater room, from which was excluded the li^ 
of day, was the arlc of the covniiant — a small box covered wMi 
pore gold, fit thfrwaa deposited the two tables of atone, m 
wlncb'were wiiltaS the ten commandments. The lid or covst 
ef the ark waa called the mercy seat. On the ends of tUa 
•Bat were [dsced two cherubims, with their fines inclined to- 
taids each other, and towards the mercy seat, and their wings 
Mretehed otit ao as to overahadow it. These wings formed the 
Ihraae <rf God, while the ark was his footstool. By the nde cS 
the, ark, in' a golden vase, was kept some of the manna, 
Aami's rod and tb« books' of Moses. 

"Here,*' said God to Moses, from between these Ghern- 
Ums, ** 1 will meet with thee and commune with thee." Here 
was aeen a eland of glory, the visihle symbol of Jehovah, which 
became bright and shining, when God there revealed bis 
will by an audible voice. Such an emblem of Jehovah's pre- 
tence, accompanied with freq'uent communications from him, 
eansed the Israelites to fee) thai be was near ; gave them a deep 
Hsse at the Unity of the Godhead, and kept them from the 
worship of the heavenly Inminaries. 
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Of the seasons 'of worship the first was the Sabbath. This 
was institated at the close of the creation, and was doabtless 
observed by the pious both before the flood and after, accordiiig 
to their knowledge and opportunity. In the books of Moses, 
such obsenrance is not indeed mentioned, nor was there any 
special occasion for the notice. But expressions exist, 
implying such observance, and which cannot well be ac- 
counted for without it. Time was divided into weeks of 
seven days^^^ both before the flood and after. Probably the 
children of Israel were made incessantly to labour in Egypt ; 
but no sooner were they released than they observed the Sab- 
bath, before the promulgation of the law, as a day they feh 10 
be holy.j God, in the fourth commandment, speaks of the Sab* 
bdth not in a way in which he would if instituted for the fifH 
time* but as an old institution, which they were required to 
remember and keep holy. The Sabbath was now reinstitated 
with peculiar solemnity, and its observance was placed in tbi 
moral code, among the ten commandments. But it is probablo 
that the day of its observance was changed. For the day 
first marked out for the Jewish Sabbath bv the manuals not fid^ 
ing upon it, was the twenty second of the second month; and 
counting backward seven days, we find the people performingt 
hf divine direction, a long and wearisome march. The origi- 
nal Sabbath, consecrated by the heathen to the Sun, may have 
been set aside and that day made holy on which the Jewi 
came out of Kgypt. Of that event the Sabbath now became 
a special memorial. He who is Lord of the Sabbath has a 
right to alter the day of its observance. He did alter it at a 
subsequent period to commemorate his own resurrection. 
And if the Sabbath was then put back one day, as has been 
computed by some learned men, we have now the original Sab- 
bath and do commemorate both the creation and redemption of 
man. 

As standing memorials of the goodness of Jehovah and the 
truth of the Mosaic religion, three great Festivals were insti- 
tuted ; — the Feast of the Passover, of Pentecost, and of Tabe^ 
nacles. The first was a memorial of the deliverance from 
Egypt. It was celebrated for seven days from the 1 5th to the 
21st of the month Nisan (April) The second called Pente- 
cost, because it was celebrated the fiftieth day from the Pass- 



zxis. 27. her week. Heb. her seven. Gen. iy. 7. f Exodos 
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oFer, was the feast of harvesl ^ df the fint frmta, tad «U « 
solemn acknowledgement of the Anne gDodnoM and tb^ de- 
pendence and obligations. The tlnid wu ■ edonn Amki^ 
^ving for all the bountiea of tha yearr' od i memorial oTthe' 
goodness of God tn them vhon OBJ 4welt ie the tebanadee ilt 
the wilderness. These festivals mra ttwxfw eririmled «t i»< 
rusalem. All who could, attended tkam. l%ef gKadx f*0- 
■noted social afiection, and kept'.tkt people fren iBMrceone' 
with foreign nations and idol festtnla. 

Besides the worship of the atbtatli and tbeae ftatiTab. the 
HelH'ew ritual prescribed the daily ■ciiiiio, cJered mewHng a<d 
evening for the whole congreginoia;—* rdigioiiaaemoeeoB' 
sisting of anima! and vegetable ofifanngB, on the appeuuce ct 
the new moon, thai the Israclitei mi^t be kept fimn die eiipw> 
H i llUM i wonMp of thUheaiOBlf faedir; an annual aarnee on Ae 
•4||fpp«K«lH(itQCtbeaaf«Blli nooth^ lbs b^inniiigof tite Jew* 
' ihinriLfwr4-Hi^bbetiedfeet«*Teat«mTBetenthyeiTfti)ir 
4)1 WtMratMo .eftiw eai^ wldflh wae alio a year of mraaiid at>- 
ImlAm *■ ii l irt'"* ud of tbe re to aBa/of poor debton fiom tbdr 
q w dilew^ wi>tte yew of Jolabe, wUeh look plaee «<Mit W- 
IJKk jeaV|.«ri«Nr eraiy eetan aaaatha of yean. TMa Wa> 
HriMvediVitoMhMBadef atrampMr'.qnd'ieatinedeTaty'Bitite : 
faraeUla to iK^Mpal voperty and freedom; 

To paiAct tha Jewidi wotAip, God uutHated an order of 
prieate. In ttavolrians^ «[eai the &lher of a family, ezer- 
eaed Ike pnei^' effiee. Tbia descended to the Srat bom; 
Ibe irtiele tribe ef Leri was now set apart to attend opon tbe 
nrfiee of tbe nnetuery. Aaron and Ibe first born of ereiy 
gaoaratiaB deaBandiag fiom bimi were cooiecrated to tbe high 
fiieitliaod ;— bis otber eons to be piiesta. The rerit of Ibe 
Leritea perfiirmed tbe infeiior serrices of tbe temple. AU 
Ike prieati and Levites were aolenidy consecrated by pnrifica- 
lioe and atOPMiait, were maintained by tbe nation, and trQat< 
<d «th great reaped. Tbe priests had tbe superintendence of 
Ibe eeramonies of religion, and presented tbe victinis for sacri- 
fice. Tbe High Prieat alone tH>peared before God on tbe day 
of atonement in the Holy of hoUes, and consulted the divine 
Oracle. 

The dnsfl of the High Priest was very splendid. In his 
breasfr-jdate was the Urim and Thummim, i. e. Ught mdjiutiee. 
This ii BOppeeed to have been three precious stones, on one of 
wbiob was written Tea, en the other No. The tlurd was with- 
Mt writing. 1^80 stones were carried in tbe lining of the 
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breast-plate. When the High Priest would obtain an an- 
swer from God, he appeared before the Holy of holies, and 
proposing his question, took a stone from the breast-plate. If 
'he drew out the one with no inscription, no answer was to be 
given. Never was this oracle to be consulted for any private 
person, but only for the king or general of the army. 

All the instructions and institutions of Moses had an biflb 
moral tendency. They led the children of Israel to love the 
Lord their God with all their heart, and their neighbour as them- 
selves, and trained up many of the greatest ornaments of anti- 
quity. The worship he prescribed was eminently typical of the 
worship of the New Testament Church ; and in the High Priest 
was beautifully shadowed forth the Lord Jesus Christ, our great 
High Priest, who neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, entered in once into the holy place— into hea- 
ven itself, now to appear ui the presence of Grod for us. During 
the abode of the Church in the wilderness, Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, comprising Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
and Deuteronomy. It was deposited in the tabernacle, and 
preserved with the greatest vigilance. It was read eveur Sab- 
bath day in the Synagogue* and through at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, every sabbatical year. The Prince was required to copy 
it, and the people were comipanded to teach it to their childreii, 
and to wear it as <* signs on their bands, and frontlets between 
their eyes." It is the only history we have of the creation, the 
antediluvian nations, the flood, and the re-settlement of the earth. 
Without it, the first two thousand years of our race would be 
entirely hidden from us. It was written in Hebrew in one con- 
tinued work, by inspiration of God, and was divided into books, 
probably by Ezra, or at the formation of the Septuagint ver« 
sion.* ♦ 

The generation that came out of Egypt was, as has been 
remarked, very froward and perverse. They had been cor- 
rupted by the idols of Egypt. God was angry with thero, sffid 



* Many are the coi^jectures of the philosophical and the corioiu, re- 
specting^ the antiquity of the art of writing^. Some suppose that symbdioal 
representations were first used; then hierog^lyphics ; then alphabetical 
writing. But perhaps men were never strangers to letters. Booki and 
writings were common in the time of Moses. Written genealogies were 
kept in the days of the patriarchs. What was known before the ftooA 
would be handed down through Noah. The Hebrew is generally inpi:| 
posed to have been the original language, and the root of all other Ian-: 
gnages. 
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swore they should not enter the promised land. Their carca- 
ses fell in the wilderness — all but Caleb and Joshua. But on 
their children he poured out his Holy Spirit. They became 
eminently devoted to God. " I remember thee," says he, in 
later ages of the churchy " the kindness of thy youth, the love 
of thine espousals, when thou wentcst afler me in the wilder- 
ness. Israel was holiness to the Lord and the first fruits of his 
increase." With them' God solemnly renewed his covenant. 
They stood all of them at Shechem before the Lord their God, 
the captains of the tribes, their elders, their officers, all the 
men of Israel, their little ones, their wives, and the stranger that 
was among them, and entered into covenant with God and into 
his oath. It was a day of deep and awful solemnity, a day of 
^at glory to the Church. 

Moses was born in the 2432d year of the world, and died in 
the 120th year of his age «* His eye was not dim, nor was his 
natural force abated." The place of his death was mount Pis- 
gah ; from whence he had a view of the promised land, which 
lie was not permitted to enter because of transgression. His 
sepulchre was miraculously concealed to prevent idolatrous 
veneration. 

God had endowed him with wonderful wisdom, prudence and 
integrity, and placed him in a situation where he was enabled 
to exhibit unparalleled legislation and government. Almost 
every action of his Hfe we can love and approve, while many 
traits in his character command our highest admiration. 
Whether we look at him leavmg the court of Pharaoh, choosing 
to suffer affliction with the people of God ; or at the burning 
bush, sacrificing diffidence to duty ; or behold him in the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, wielding the most awful engines of terror ; 
or at the Red Sea, dividing the waters ; or see him ascending 
amid the thunders of Sinai, to converse with the Almighty ; or 
trace him through forty years of toil and trial, unmoved by 
homage, unawed by faction, undaunted by danger- unaltered by 
distress ; — or contemplate him, the great historian, poet, ora- 
tor, law-giver, the wonderful deliverer of his nation, the great- 
est of prophets, who conversed with God face to face, meek 
and humble beyond all men, we may well behevc that he was 
very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's ser- 
vants, and in the sight of the people ; — we must pronounce him 
the most exalted man that ever appeared on this stage of ac- 
tion. 
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In this period of the history of the Church, we have two re- 
markable prophecies of Christ. The first was by Balaam, a di- 
viner or magician of great renown ; a wicked man, whom God 
employed for tlie benefit of his people. ** I shall see him, bat 
not now ; 1 shall behold him but not nigh ; there «hall come a 
Star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel, and 
shall smite the corners of Moab< and destroy (rule over) all the 
children of Shelh."* In a subordinate sense, David may have 
been pointed out in this prediction but it manifestly has its full 
accomplishment in the exalted kingdom and spiritual victories of 
Christ, who will destroy the enemies of the Church, and gain 
dominion from the river to the ends of the earth. From this 
jnrophecy, a Star was the known emblem of the Messiah ; and 
it doubtless prepared the wise men in the East to follow the 
Star which actually appeared at- his birth. 

The other is a prophecy by Moses ; which, in a .very parti- 
cular manner, reveals the prophetic character of Christ. " The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee ajProphet from the midst* 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, ; juntb him ye shall hearken. 
And it shall come to pass, that whomever will not hearken 
unto my words which be shall speak in my name, I will re- 
quire it of him."t Among all th0 eminent prophets, who ap- 
peared between Moses and Christ; none were like him ; none 
were law-givers to mankind ; none .conversed with God face to 
face ; none performed such signs an^ wonders ; but in these 
and other respects, Christ was Hke Moses, though vastly supe- 
rior. It is clear therefore, that, if* as some suppose, Moses here 
predicted Joshua, or a succession of prophets, who should speak 
to the Church in the name of the Lord^ yet this prediction bad 
special reference to our blessed Redeemer. 

Before his death, also, Moses most accurately predicted| all 
the great and terrible judgments which ^od would, in after 
ages, bring upon the Jews for their disobedience ; their capti- 
vity by the Chaldeans, a nation of fierce countenance ; their 
subsequent or present dispersion, when they should become " an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word among all nations" and 
§the calling in of the Gentiles in their stead, '< provoking them 
to jealousy by them which are not a people." 



* Numbers xxiv. 17. t Deateronomy, xviii. 15. $ Deuteronomy, xxfiU. 
{ DeViteroBpmj, xxxik il. compared with Rom. x. 19. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Elntrance cf ihe Church into the promised land. State of the 
Church from Joshua to Samuel. Schools of the Prophets. 
EstalUshmeat of monarchy in Israel David. Solomon. 
Erection and dedication of the Temple. Prosperous state of 
the Church. Additions to the Macred Canon, 

The Church passed into the promised land through the 
waterp of Jordan, divided by Almighty power, A. M. 2554. 
Its leader was Joshua, the son ol'-Nun, a man of great cou- 
rage and deep piety ; and, in thia tiransaction> an eminent type 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the gi#at Captain of our salvation, 
who conducts the invisible church into the Canaan of endless 
felicity. But it was composed of very different members from 
those who came out of Egypt ; for God sware in his \vrath that 
• none of that rebelhous generation^ save Caleb and Joshua, 
should enter the promised land. The millions who now form- 
ed the Church were their children^ and were << hohness to the 
Lord." 

Having planted his people in that laiUa^lfrhich, 430 years be- 
fore he had promised to Abraham for- tf 'possession, God direct- 
ed every male to be sealed with the seal of circumcision. This 
i^acred rite had been neglected during their wanderings in the 
wilderness. It was now imposed on the whole nation, and the 
Passover was solemnly celebrated. 

The Canaanites were an exceedingly wicked people. Their 
abominations cried to heaven for vengeance ; and God made 
his people the rod of his anger. He gave them power over his 
enemies. By the most simple instruments as well as by fire and 
sword, they exterminated thousands and millions and took pos- 
session of the land. 

This was divided among them for an inheritance. Here the 
Tabernacle was set up in Shiloh ; and the Israelites with God 
for their king, commenced their national existence under the 
best political and ceremonial institutions. But alas ! they 
were surrounded by enemies who ))erpetually sought their der 
struction. They retained among ihem many of the Canaan- 
ites, who were *' scourges in their sides, and thorns in their 
eyes," and " snares and traps," seducing them to idolatry. 
They wandered from God ; and the first 300 years of their his- 
tory, was a period of darkness and trouble. 
A httle before the death of Joshua, the whole Church so 
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Icmnly renewed covenant with God at Sliecliem ; which was a 
most affecting transaction. But after his decease the Israel- 
ites had no regularly appointed governor, and appear to have 
acted in separate tribes. They soon fell into a state of anar- 
chy and forgetfulness of God, for which they were delivered 
over, first to eight years bondage to Cushan, king of Mesopo- 
tamia : and afterwards to the Moabites ; the Canaanites ; the 
Midianites ; the Ammonites and the Philistines. When, they 
were sufficiently chastened and humbled, '< the Lord repented 
himself for his servants." and raised up Judges to deliver 
them and guide them. IlluBtrious were their exploits. Crod 
was with them ; and we bdbold in this conflict between the 
Church and the world many striking exhibitions of divine jofi' 
tice and mercy. But this loag period, is one on which the eyec 
dwells with little complacency. The people were ignorant, 
and vicious. "The highways were unoccupied, and the tra- 
vellers walked through bypaths." '*Few prophets were appoint- 
ed to guide the people. <' Every one did that which was right 
in his own eyes." Yet, in the darkest seasons, Christ had a seed 
to serve him. In the characters of Gideon, Barak, Sam- 
son, and Jepthah,^ we bave illustrious examples of faith. En- 
lightened by the gospflli'ive may see in them many imperfectio^s, 
but theirs was an holy Mnfidence in God ; and they " subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises," and 
went triumphant to the rewards of heaven. 

In the early part of this period the book of Joshua was writ- 
ten by Joshua himself, and subjoined, by him, to the law of 
God. 

It is worthy of remarki that, during this dark period, though 
idolatry was prevalent, it never extended to the demolition of 
the Tabernacle ; for it was never, as in later ages, commanded 
by the rulers. i 

fn the 2868th year of the world, Samuel was born ; and dedi- 
cated by his mother, to the service of God. He became a 
faithful servant of J^ovah, supreme judge in the land, aod 



* Infidel writers have considered the story of Jepthah's sacrificing; his 
daughter, as an indelible blot on the Jewish religion, and utterly inconBis- 
tent with his being a good man. But for such a sacrifice the Jewish re- 
ligion is not answerable, for it did not warrant it, but pointedly condemned 
it. His vow was rash ; and if he acted consistently, his conscience was er- 
roneous, through ignorance of the law of God, and too much intimacy with 
heathen customs. On conviction of sin, he might, like David, have become 
a true penitent. To this event may be traced the heathen story of Iph%e* 
nia sacrificed by her faUier Agamemnon. 
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B emineiilly ende^fed with the egint ct prophecy; He^vali 
leh feemi^ind i^ipeqtod bf the whole natiim» vpA .«««.« 
MKt tloMny io the Gbmch. He djoobtlew wiole the book 
Rulliy caivthe gmtter P&rt (rf the fint book whioh boMrhif 
me* It ji -npfKited be died abbot \the 98th year of tm ^ 

The JWMl innjaAaWe event m hia li^,'COiiiieeled«lt&^ M 
itQiy of 4ie Chiofchf was the eatab K s h m e nt of the Sebootidf ^ 
B propbeta. . ■ ' ' - 

Propho^- or the power of fimtellmg fatore efenta* bekua 
lel^taCkid. The government of the luuTeraeiquihiahaiai. 
rdetermiwffiiii in hia own infinitanldnd, what ahall be. Hehaa 
ptjpol of the velitiona and actiona cif inen ; and he only there- 
e ean UH what will come to paaa^ The accomplktonent of 
spheey ia one of the moat alrUdiig proofi of the divine nnily 
d of the inapiration of the Scriptures of .the Qld and New 
latament. . The h^Uhen aatiditti have ev^ been fi^sd with ^ 
riaeiSK who have profeased to derive fiom Qieir godai a lowW- * 
Ige ,of futurity; and who have^ in tUa .way» toen tlie chief 
pportera of pagan idolatry. Bjut.tiMr vholeqatenrhaa.beM^ 
lyatem of Uea ; — an abominabie iaipoiriliott upon the ignorance 
d eredolity ef mankind. 

By dreamy lyr flights of birds, by Sie entnula of beaata, by 
rowing ^dieOy did the Grecian oracles, the moat cunning the 
>rld ever saw, give their answers ; and these were alwaya ao 
ibiguous, 88 to admit of diflferent inteif^retationa and aave 
eir credit if they failed of the truth. 

We have seen that divine revelations were made to mankind 
the earliest periods ; and that, through Enoch, and Noah, 
d Abraham, and Jacob» God was plea^, from tune to time, 
foretel future events. We have dso contemplated Jloaee as 
prophet, whom the Lord knew face to face. But, no regular 
der of men, bearing the prophetic office, existed in the 
burch until this period. We now find school of them estab- 
ibad ^t Bethel, Gilgal, Najoth, Jericho and Jerusalem, and 
Samuel standing as appointed over them.*" In these schools 
r the prophets, young men of piety were collected, who were 
istructed by some eminent teacher in divine things, and fitted 
>r the high stations of prophets, as God should call them, 
'heir dress was plain and coarse ; their food, pottage and herte. 
'hey were designed to reprove, rebuke and reform a stupid 
nd backsliding nation ; and, by Uvely admonitions of impend- 
)g judgments, by bold predictions of future events, to 
kmga and fniests and people, to turn mih fasting and 

6* 
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mourning to tbo Lord. Many of them may have risen no higb- 
er than the business of composing and singing hymns to tbe 
divine honour, and instructing tbe people in the common fmiH 
ciples of religion ; but some of them vrere exalted to the veiy 
highest rank in the nation, and made the most powerful princes 
tremble before them. 

Their predictions were not confined to the Jewish nation, but 
extended to the rise and fall of all the great empires of the 
earth, and constantly directed the Church to Him who was to 
redeem her by his blood ; overturn all the kingdoms of men ; 
and establish a spiritual dominion, which should never be de- 
stroyed. These extraordinary men were continued in tbe 
Church from the days of Samuel to Malachi — a period of about 
700 years ; when the prophetic spirit was withdrawn for about 
400 years, until John the Baptist, the last of the prophets in the 
Jewish dispensation. . 

The Israelites having departed from God, demanded of Sa- 
muel a king, that they might be like the nations around them. 
Such ingratitude to Him« who, for centuries, had been their 
sovereign and had kindly directed all their concerns, might well 
have provoked immediate destruction; but, for his promise to 
their fathers, he bore with them and gave them Saul. About 
2923 A. M. the monarch was publicly crowned, and Qod en- 
dued him with suitable qualifications for government But be 
soon departed from the Lord and showed himself unworthy of 
his exalted station. God therefore determined to dethrone him 
and his family ; and, since the Hebrews would have a king to 
reign over them. He was pleased to advance the work of re- | 
demption and exalt the Church, by raising that family to tbe 
throne from which the Messiah* the promised seed, should 
descend. David, the youngest son, was selected and anointed 
by Samuel to succeed to the government, and be the dis- 
tinguished ancestor and type of Christ. God brought him to 
the notice of the nation, to influence and royalty by a series of 
wonderful providences. He sanctified him early by his Holy 
Spirit ; endued him with the power of prophecy ; and excited 
him to celebrate^ in a vast variety of beautiful songs, the divioe 
character and government, and the glorious scheme of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 

David was the man after God's own heart. But, in common 
with all the ransomed of the Lord in this world, he was f&i^ 
from perfection. He sinned in numbering the people. He was 
guilty also of a gross violation of the sixth and seventh com* 
mandments. That sin was of a scariet dye and crimson hue y^ 




Chap. 4*. davip. S6 

mMt oflfettAfO^ to Gledf and imarious to his owii wunk aad hu 
Mmb die aporf tf thoiiiBUids cif mocken and 8^ 
daj. to tUL-'ffii hetit too was greatly hardened. No man. * 
dared dif«Bd|y Ian liiBi hia ain. Nathan declared it hy apaiv 
ble«. It caw vpon Inn like m tbpnderbolt Out <tf hia own 
month vaalM^ oondemned. And« upon connctibny he mamAat- 
ed, aaevetydUldof God,win»aqwrit<tf hoUneea. He did not, 
like a pioM mai^ leaent the eouge. He did not^ eien aa a 
06lAiqi^beooanian»fIeadhis meritoriona aerncoi for a balance 
to Ida efil deeda ; Init he caat himael^ in.deep repeiitance» nnon 
the OMvcf of God foot pardon and fife. The fifty-fint BnW 
viittan on Aat oceaaiony ezlnlnte the deepest penitential "fed- 

• With thia ennent aainty did God aolemnly renew the core- 
aant of paee j-*^>^t cofekiant which had been eatabliibed irith 
Adami, wiih Noah* with.the.patiiarofaa and with the Chnroh m 
the wildenaafla : iiML iohiaai^ferGpdt Dafidaubdnedthe _ 
dtf, Zion— jaaoadem ; bronghl into it, with: joyfal acdamatfaai? 
tha Tabenudir ; pttfected tSa natkmal wonfaipy ei^MciaDy ita 
laered mnaie^ iii gathered mateiiahi for « Temple, wfaidi aboidd 
fin the eartk^ ita glory. 

XBa chaiaater can ne?er be contemplated, but with admiration 

and lofe. ffia writings have been amoet precioua inheritance 

to the Church. Here saints baye, in all ages, read their own 

ejqierieoce. Here, they have found their joys and sorrows ac- 

ctnately portrayed ; and, as the • delineation has passed before 

thcfir eyes, their soul has been melted and contorted within 

them. Here, in multitudes of songs, the cban^cter and <^ces 

of Christ, his glorious work on earth and in heaven, the blessed- 

neaa of thei Cbqroh, and its future enlargement and perfection 

are sweetly sung ;*>— and the pious have been furnished from that 

day to this, and wiH be furnished from this to the latest period 

of time, with the language ^d sentiments of devout praise. 

Forty years did David reign. He was a man of war, and he 

snbdiied all the nations around him ; but he lived solely for the 

glory of God, and he advanced that glory beyond any monarch 

that ever sat on a throne. Having made the most magnificent 

preparations for the national Temple, and appointed his son 

Solomon his successor, he died A. M. 2985, « foil of days* and 

riches and honour." 

Soon after Solomon's advancement to the throne, God ap** 
peared to him in a dream, and promised him wisdom and know- 
la^e, and riches, and wealth and honour, granted to none ol 
tha kings that had been before, or should come after him. He 
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was accordingly a prince of great wisdom, splendour and gloiy. 
He reigned forty years ; and, while be walked in the steps of 
David, his father^ he in like manner promoted the divine glory ; 
but in the latter part of his life, he was led by his strange wives 
into idolatry, and brought upon himself the wrath of Jehovab. 
There is reason, however, to believe that he became a penitent 
before his death, as the book of Ecclesiastes appears to be the 
production of a mind which had tasted the bitterness of siUi and 
been reclaimed to duty. 

His reign was chiefly distinguished for the erection of the 
Temple on which David had *< set his affection." 

The tabernacle had remained the place of sacrifice. For 
about forty-six years it was kept at Shiloh. During the reign of 
Saul, it was removed to Nob. In the time of Eh, the ark was 
taken from it and carried into the army ; was captured by the 
PhiUstines, and afterwards sent back to the city of Kirjatbjearim. 
About seventy years after, it was carried to mount Sion, by David. 
His object in building the Temple was, to provide for it a per- 
manent and noble abode. This building was probably the most 
magnificent and costly temple the world had ever seen. It was 
not so remarkable for its size, being but about one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and one hundred and five in breadth,* nor 
would it probably compare with modern architecture. But 
the costliness of its materials, and the spiendour of its furniture 
almost exceed belief. David and his princes consecrated to it 
108,000 talents of gold» and 1,017,000 talents of silver.t About 
180,000 men were employed in its formation. It was erected 
on Mount Moriah, the place where Abraham offered up Isaac, 
and was seven years in building ; but every thing was prepared 
at a distance, so that the sound of the hammer was not beard 
upon it. It looked towards the East ; and had a porch in front, 
twenty cubits wide, ten deep and one hundred and twenty 
in height. On each side of its entrance was a pillar eighteen 
cubits high and twelve in circumference, adorned with chapiters 
and two hundred pomegranates. Beyond this porch was the 
sanctuary or Holy place ; which was forty cubits in length, twenty 
in breadth and thirty in height, containing ten golden candle- 
sticks, ten tables, with twelve loaves of shew-bread on each, the 



* Prideauz. Some say 90 feet by 30, and 45 in heig;ht« 

t A talent of g;old ia computed at £5475, and a talent of silver at jS34! 
3. 9. If this be a correct compntatioD, it was indeed an immense lom* 
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golden altar of incense, the silver trumpets, the standards of 
weight and measure, and the sacred treasures. Beyond this* in 
the west end of the temple, and separated from the Holy place 
by a fine veil, and a two-leaved door of olive tree, was the Oracle^ 
or Holy of boliesi into which only the High Priest might enter 
on the day of atonement. This was twenty cubits square, and 
(Contained the ark with its furniture. Solomon made two new 
cherubiros of olive tree, which overshadowed the mercy seat, 
and reached to the sides of the house This Holy of holies had 
no windows, and was always dark. The walls of the temple 
were of fine cedar and polished marble. On the inside were 
carved figures of palm trees and cherubims, and every part 
within and without was overlaid with pure gold. 

In front of the Temple was the court for the priests and Le- 
vites. It was surrounded by a low wall of about four feet in 
freight, and contained the brazen altar twenty cubits long, 
-Wenty broad and ten high ; and the brazen sea and lavers. Be- 
yond this was the outer court, surrounding the whole, and en- 
'losed by a high wall, into which every clean Hebrew and pro- 
olyte of the covenant might enter, and see over the low wall, 
he operations of the priests on the altar. 

When the building was finished, the ark and golden utensils 
^cre placed in it ; and the Shechinah or cloud of glory entered 
t, to take up its abode between the cherubims. It was then de- 
feated by Solomon, in presence of all the tribes of Israel, to 
Limighty God, in a prayer, which, for comprehensiveness, so- 
Dmnity and true devotion, has rarely been surpassed ; — by seven 
ays' feasting, and by a peace offering of 2C.(»00 oxen, and 
20,000 sheep, which was consumed by fire from heaven. It 
ben became the regular place for the worship of God ; which 
onsisted of sacrifices, songs and prayer. 

The dedication of the temple took place SO 00 yers from the 
Dundation of the world, and 1004 years before the birth of 
Christ. 

This building was a beautiful type of the body of Christ, 
n which dwelt the fulness of the Godhead ; — of the gos- 
pel Church reared up with lively stones, and the residence of 
^be Holy Spirit ; — of the heavenly world, the literal Holy of 
holies, where our great High Priest appears for us before the 
eternal majesty, and where God is worshipped by an innumera- 
ble company of angels and the spirits of just men made perfect. 
John saw no temple in heaven, for the Lord God and the Lamb 
are the Temple thereof. 

The promises of earthly prosperity made by God toAbraham, 
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were all, in this period fulfilled. His seed possessed in quiet- 
ness and peace, the promised land. They had mulliplied as 
the stars of heaven. They enjoyed great plenty. Every man 
sat down under his own vine and fig-tree. Their fame went 
abroad among all nations ; God was their God ; a wall of 
fire round about them, and a glory in the midst of them ; and 
they, in i*egular observance of his statutes and ordinances, were 
his people. 

Their state was eminently typical of the blessed state of the 
Church, when Christ shall reign from the river to the ends of 
Uito.^ivrth ; yea, of that exalted state, when the judgment being 
pas^ God shall bestow upon her the eternal blessings of his co- 
venant in heaven. 

It has already been remarkedy^that the book of Ruth, and part 
of the first book of Samuel, #dre probably written by that head 
of the school of the prophets. The remainder of the first, and 
the whole of the second of Samuel, are supposed by writers of 
considerable authority, to be the work of Nathan the prophet, 
and of Gad the seer. The next book which was added to the 
sacred canon, comprised the Psalms of David. This book was 
not originally as it now appears. Some hymns in this collection, 
particularly the ninetieth, are supposed to have been written by 
Moses. Some, particularly the 137th, by Ezra, during the cap- 
tivity. And some by Asaph, Jeduthun and Ethan. The name 
of David is prefixed to seventy- three. It is generally thought, 
that Ezra collected the whole of these sacred songs, and placed 
them in their present order. 

In this flourishing age of the Church, the people of God also 
received for their guide and consolation, the book of Proverbs, 
of Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. 

The first is written after the manner of the wise men of an- 
tiquity, who chose to compress their instructions into short sen- 
tences, which are easily circulated and long retained. It con- 
tains chiefly the maxmis of Solomon ; — a prince who was ex- 
tensively acquainted with the vices and follies, and best interests 
of men ; and who was divinely inspired to give us rules for 
conduct in every rank and condition of life. They are so beau- 
tiful, and so useful, that no man of taste can fail of receiving 
pleasure in their perusal ; and every youth may be made wiser 
and better for them. 

The second was also the production of Solomon : and is sup- 
posed to have been written in the decline of life, after he had 
been seduced to idolatry, and brought to repentance. It is 
viewed by many as a dialogue between an infidel and a roan of 
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ity, where the former advances the loosest Sadducean 
iloBophyy to which the latter replies with the greatest keen- 
as and severity. But if we choose not to adopt this opinion, 
2 must consider the wise man as sometimes using the language 

unbelief ironically, for the purpose of exposing its odious 
larater. 

The Song of Solomon, is a dramatic poem of the pastoral 
,nd. It was written in the days of his youth, and is the most 
^urative part of Scripture. In describing a ceremonial ap- 
Dintment he presents to view a spiritual concern, which that 
sry appointment is oflen used in the Scripture to symbo^M"^; 
nd if this spiritual allegory has been used by the irreverent 
ith unbecoming levity, the pious mind will clearly discover, 
irough the types of Solomon and hid bride, the union between 
/hrist and his Church portrayed iB a very lovely and engaging 
lanner. 

These three books are all that the Holy Spirit was pleased to 
reserve for the edification of the Church, of the works of the 
[an who spake three thousand proverbs ; whose <' songs were 

thousand and:five ;*' who spake of trees from the cedar that is 
I Lebanon, even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall ;" 
'ho " spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping 
lings, and of fishes ;" and they are probably all that would be 
minenlly useful in rearing this great moral edifice. 



CHAPTER V. 

^lensUm of reUgion in the Jewish nation, God's judgments 
for it. Precious seasons to the Church of God in the days of 
Hezekiah and Josiah. History of the Prophets. 

Great outward prosperity has ever been destructive to the 
nterests of religion. The power, wealth and splendour of the 
ilebrew monarchy in the days of Solomon, both corrupted him 
ind his nation. Soon after his death, Jeroboam came 
imong the people ; — a fit instrument in the hand of the prince 
^f the power of the air, for demoralizing and destroying them. 
Fen tribes revolted under his treacherous dealings, from God, 
^75 years before Christ, and all Israel and Judah went after the 
^ves of Dan and Bethel, and the god Bafal, and forgot the God 
)f their fathers. 
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Daring the three hundred years which succeeded this revolU 
scenes were transacted both in Israel and Judah, which scarce 
found a parallel among heathen nations. The house of God 
was converted into an idolatrous temple, altars were erected for 
Baal, the great idol of the Phenicians ; children were made to 
pass through the fire to Molochi witchcraft, enchantments and 
other profanations were practised, to the corruption of the tnie 
religion) and the promotion of all manner of wickedness ; and 
prophets and righteous men << were stoned, were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword ; wandered about in 
sheqp-skins and goat-skins ; being destitute, afflictedi torment- 
ed." 

In the fierceness of his anger, God inflicted upon them those 
judgments which Moses threatened, if they forsook him* 
In the year 722 B. C. Salmenezer. a king of Assyria, invaded 
Samaria, the capital of the ten tribes, and, afler three years 
siege, took it and destroyed the kingdom ; carried the greater 
part of the inhabitants into captivity, and dispersed them 
throughout Assyria. And after the lapse of a Httle more than 
a century, in the year 588, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
invaded Jerusalem ; destroyed the city and Temple ;* todc all 
the treasures of the house of the Lord, and of the king's hoose ; 
the. king, and princes, and chief men and artists, and carried 
them to Babylon. These tyrants were but the saw, the axe, the 
rod and thestafi*, in God's hands, to punish his people. They did 
it in the pride of their hearts ; not knowing that they executed 
the divine decree. The happy land, which four hundred years 
before, was the seat of piety and great worldly prosperity, was 
now laid waste ; stripped of its inhabitants, and reduced to iron 
bondage. 

But in looking back over that dark period, in which iniqnitj 



* The temple remained but a little period in its orig^inal glory. AboQt 
34 years after its dedication, Shishak carried off its golden treaBores, 
1 Kings zir^ 25. It went fast to decay under Jehoram, Aliaziah, and 
Athaliah. Soon after J cash robbed it to satisfy the demands of 'Haad. 
And after him, Ahaz gave its treasures to Tiglath Pilesor ; removed the 
brazen altar ; took tlie brazen leafrom off the oxen, and the brazen lavers 
from their pedestals, and placed them on the ground, and brake many of 
the sacred vessels, and shut up the temple. Hezekiah repaired it, but he 
was obliged to rob it of much of its wealth for Sennacherib. Mananeb 
reared altars to the hosts of heaven in it? courts. Josiah purged the temple, 
and replaced the ark of God ; but before its final destruction, it was much 
marred ; yea, scarce bore any marks of its original magDificence. 
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abounded in the Jewish nation, we find the spiritual Chnrch 

was not destroyed. God remembered his promise. A holy 

seed was preserved. Even in the days of Elijah the prophet, 

when the persecations were so violent, that scarce any were 

seen avowing themselves on tlie Lord's side, and Elijah thought 

he was alone, God had 7000 secret ones who had not bowed the 

knee id idol worship. Some peculiarly precious seasons, the 

Church was permitted to enjoy. Many of the kings of Judah, 

were fiiendly to the true religion, upheld the Temple worship, 

and protected the prophets. Rich consolations had the Church 

in the days of Hezekiah. His reign began about 731 B. C. 

and continued twenty-nine years. He made David his pattern, 

and trusted in God with all his heart. He destroyed idolatry 

throughout his dominions. He called together all the priests 

and Levites, opened the house of God which his Father had 

impiously shut up, and restored divine worship. He caused 

his people to keep the Passover, and invited the ten tribeS) who 

had, for a very long period neglected it, to unite with them. 

He kept skilful scribes to write out copies of the holy scriptures. 

He was a man of prayer, and his fervent supplications availed 

to his recovery from ' dangerous sickness. His reign was truly 

precious and joyful to the people of God. 

Another season of rest and consolation, the Church enjoyed, 
about a century after, in the days of Josiah. In the interim 
between these excellent monarchs, the throne of Judah had 
been filled by a monster in wickedness. Manasseh reigned 
fifty-five years, and bent the whole energy of his government to 
the restoration of idolatry, and destruction of the knowledge 
and worship of God. He was the most impious man that ever 
reigned in Israel or Judah. When therefore Josiah came to 
the throne, religion was in Judah, at its lowest ebb. This is 
strikingly shown in the fact, that when he was repairing the 
Temple, the workmen accidentally found among the rubbishy 
the law of God which was lost ; or rather, had been thus pro- 
videntially preserved from the hands of Manasseh. It was reafl 
to the king ; and when he heard the curses which were de- 
nounced against the Jews for not keeping it, and which had 
already been executed on the ten tribes, he wept and rent his 
clothes. 

This pious prince went through the land, and thoroughly 
rooted out idolatry. He assembled the whole nation together 
tt Jerusalem, and caused them to hear the law of God, and 
entered with them into a solemn covenant with Jehovah, He 
also caused them to keep the passover with a degree of solem* 

6 
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nity which had never been known from the days of Samuel to 
that time. He made the people acquainted nvith the law of 
Gody and caused them to walk in his statutes. He was a pre- 
cious man of God. His heart was tender, and he humbled him- 
self before God and met the divine acceptance. He was truly 
a nursing father to the Church. 

During this dark period also, the Church was supported by t 
succession of eminent prophets ; who boldly reproved the na- 
tion for their vices ; revealed the purposes of Jehovah, and con- 
tinually pointed the righteous to their great Redeemer. 

In the reigns of Ahab, Jehoram and Jehosaphat, lived Eli- 
jah and Elisba. Tliey were successively heads of the schools of 
the prophets ; were men of great holiness and boldness, and 
denounced terrible judgments against injustice and idolatry in 
Judah and Israel. The former gained a signal triumph ov^ 
the prophets of Baal and the prophets of the grove. He assem- 
bled 4&0 of the one, and 400 of the other on mount Cannel, 
that the people might have a fair trial whether Jehovah or Baal 
was God. Sacrifices were then prepared and the issue was to 
rest upon the descent of fire from heaven. In vain did the Abe 
prophets call upon their gods. But no sooner did Ehjah in- 
voke Jehovah, than fire came down from heaven and consumed 
his sacrifice. The people, beholding the miracle* cried out, 
«< The Lord he is the God ;'' and, at the command of Ehjah) 
slew all the prophets of the grove and of Baal. His hfe was 
often exposed, but God miraculously preserved it, and enabled 
him to gain many triumphs over his enemies. The last miracle 
he performed was, dividing the waters of Jordan, that he aod 
Elisba and fifly young prophets might pass over. Inomediately 
there appeared a chariot of horses and fire ; and Elijah, ente^ 
ing the chariot, was carried in a whirlwind, into heaven. Elisba 
cried after him " My Father, my Father, the chariot of Israel 
and horsemen thereof,*' the strength and protection of my 
country. He was a type of John the Baptist. So distinguished 
and eminent was this man, that 750 years after, he with Moses, 
appeared and conversed with the Saviour in his transfiguration. 

On Eliaha fell the mantle of Elijah as he ascended. With 
this he divided the waters of Jordan and returned to Jericho. 
He performed many miracles, and possessed a far larger share 
of spiritual influence than any other man of his time. By sonic 
young men of a certain city which was given to idolatry » he was 
mocked and reviled and told <' to go up," " go up" like Elijah 
if he could ; towards whom God> in vindication of his servant, 
came forth in wrath, and» by wild beasts, destroyed them all 
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^metime after his death, a dead body being thrown into his 
epulchre, revived as soon as it touched his bones. Neither of 
hese men wrote any prophecy or history for the future instruc- 
ion of the Church. The distinguished prophets who succeeded, 
vrote under inspiration of God ; and their prophecies form 
)arts of the sacred canon. 

Jonah, the first in the order of time, was commissioned to 
(varn Nineveh^ a heathen city, of destruction ; and call its in- 
iiabitants to repentance. That he might be chastened for dis- 
obedience and also be a symbol of Christ, who was to be en- 
tombed three days and nights in the grave, he was swallowed up 
md retained for this period by a great fish. His warnings pro- 
]ticed the desired efiect. The Ninevites turned to the Lord 
^ith weeping, fasting and mourning, and the judgment was 
iverted. 

Amos, the next, was a herdsman. He was not of the schools 
3f the prophets. He predicted the captivity and destruction ol 
[srael, the Restoration of the kingdom of David, and the blessed 
reign of the Prince of Peace. His images are drawn from the 
scenes of nature. 

Rosea resided chiefly in Samaria. He prophesied sixty-six 
years. His book is a continued strain of invective against the 
sins of Israel. He foretold their captivity and distress ; the 
reception of the Gentiles into the Church ; the present state of 
the Jews ; their future restoration ; the coming of the Saviour 
and the final judgment. He also denounced some judgments 
against the Gentile nations. His style is beautiful and his writ- 
ings are powerful. 

Isaiah was of the seed royal. Tradition reports that he was 
sawn asunder in the reign of Manasseh. He was the brightest 
luminary of the Jewish Church. So clearly does he describe 
the Messiah and his kingdom, that he is oflen emphatically 
styled the evangelical Prophet. In early life he was blessed 
with a remarkable vision of Jehovah sitting in glory and wor- 
shipped by the Seraphim. It was, we are told by John,* a 
\i8ion of Christ, and is an incontrovertible proof of his real 
divinity. The view caused the prophet to lie low in the dust 
and bewail his own sinfulness ; but a seraph touched his lips 
with a hve coal from the altar, and intimated that his sin was 
purged. Immediately he received a commission to declare the 
judgments of the Lord. He prophesied about sixty years, com- 
mencing at the close of the reign of Uzziah, and was an emi- 



* John xii. 41. 
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nent counsellor of some of the kings. The first part of hkf 
book consbts chiefly of declarations of sins and threatenings 
of judgments.; then follows predictions of judgments on varions 
nations; some plain history and the most precious promises to 
the Church — promises of the redemption and glorious kingdom 
of the Messiah) of the double restoration of the Jews and the 
blessed millennium. His style is a perfect model of the 
sublime. He stands to this day, unrivalled in eloquence. 

Micah was cotemporary with Isaiah, and has much of hi? 
style and spirit. He exclaims against the wickedness of the 
ten tribes ; foretells the Assyrian invasion and the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; the return of the Jews from captivity ; the birtii 
of Christ at Bethlehem Ephratah, and the peace and prosperity 
of the Christian Church. 

Nahum appears to have prophesied just as Sennacherib was 
returning from Egypt, with the intention of destroying Jerusa- 
lem ; and, with great fire and spirit, he utters an illustrious pFO* 
phecy against Nineveh, which was fulfilled in little more than a 
century after its delivery. 

Zephaniah was of royal extract and lived in the time of king 
Josiah. In terms wonderfully descriptive, he denounces ven- 
geance against the wicked Jews ; the Philistines ; the Moab- 
ites ; Ammonites ; Ethiopians and Assyrians ; and promises a 
restoration of the captive people of God. 

Joel takes no notice of the ten tribes, but confines himself to 
Judah, and may therefore be supposed to have lived after the 
first captivity. He predicts a fearful famine and directs to re- 
pentance, fasting and prayer as the means of deliverance. His 
most remarkable prophecy is of the general out-pouring of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 

Jeremiah was devoted to the prophetic ofiice before his birth. 
When first commissioned, he prayed to be excused because of 
his youth. But God bade him go forward and fear nothing, for 
he would be with him and make him as a brazen wall against 
his enemies. He began to prophesy in the thirteenth year of 
Josiah, and prophesied forty years. For his boldness in reprov- 
ing vice and predicting judgn^ents, he sufiered the most cruel 
persecutions, and is said, by Jerom, to have been stoned to 
death. His prophecies are of a very distinguished and illustri- 
ous character. They relate chiefly to the captivity, the precise 
time of its duration, and the downfal of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Some of them extend through remote ages. His style 
is less lofty than that of Isaiah, but breathes a tenderness ot' 
spirit which deeply interests the afleclions of the reader. 
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Besides fais prophecies, he wrote the book of Lamentations, in 
t^hich he bewails the desolations of Jerusalem, with wonderful 
tenderness. '* Every letter seems written with a tear, every 
ivord is the sound of a breaking heart" But whether it is a 
>rophecy of future events or a description of scenes then pre- 
sent, is not easily determined. 

About the same period, Obadiah predicted the destruction of 
he enemies of Judah, and the restoration of the Jews. His 
vork is short, but has much beauty. 

Habakkuk was the last who began to prophesy before the 
captivity. His style is poetical and beautiful. His description 
»f God's descent from Teman, far surpasses in sublimity any 
lescription ever given of any heathen god. He predicts the 
lownfal of the enemies of the Church, and pleads with God for 
ler delivertince. 

These and other prophets who succeeded them* were in- 
structed in future events by dreams and visions, by audible 
vords and immediate inspiration. The hoUness of their doc** 
rines, their miraclesi and the accomplishment of their pre- 
lictions, afforded indisputable proof that they were taught of 
God. 

They published their predictions, by uttering them loud in 
lublic places ; by posting them on the gates of the temple, where 
hey might be read ; and sometimes, by highly expressive actions, 
fsaiah walked naked* and bare-foot ; Jeremiah broke the pot- 
ter's vessel ; and Ezekiel publicly' removed his household goods 
from the city, to express correspondent calamities which were 
^bout to descend upon the enemies of Jehovah. Sometimes 
^Iso, they taught by revealing transactions seen in visions, which 
c^ould not have well been submitted to in reality ; thus conveying 
instruction with great force. 

Many of their predictions had a double meaning. They re- 
lated first to some event which would shortly occur, but chiefly 
to one of which that was only the type, and which was far dis- 
tant. Different predictions therefore, such as those of the first 
and second dispersion, of the first and second restoration, of 
the first and second coming of Christ, were mingled in one ; a 
vast period was often embraced in one prophecy, and what a 
cursory reader would suppose to belong to a particular people in 



* H« laid aside his royal and priestly vestments, to show that the go- 
I Tftmment and priesthood would be overthrown. This gives no warrant to 
, tbo»e who appear in a stale of perfect nudity, as a sign, 
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a particular age, oflen embraced great portions of the human 
iamily, through many gucceflsive generations. 

Their style was highly figurative, bold and magnificent. They 
drew their imagery from the luminaries of heaven, from the 
ocean, the mountain, the storm, from their native scenery, from 
their temple worship and the idolatrous rites of the heathen ; 
and if sometimes it partook of an indelicate cast, it was because 
of the taste of the age, or because they would more in^gnantly 
express the divine abhorrence of the sins of the people. 

Their predictions were necessarily obscure, that they might 
not control human freedom, and appear to produce their own 
accomplishment. But so numerous and express were they re- 
specting the advent of Christ, as to occasion about the time of 
his birth) both among Jews and Gentiles, a very general expecta- 
tion of the appearance of some illustrious personage. 

'< The testimony of Jesus, is th^ spirit of prophecy ; and be 
who can contemplate that spirit operating through four thousand 
years and be an infidel, would not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Babylofdsh eaptwiiy, EzekieL Triumphs of faxtk Fro' 
phecies of Dcadeh Prooidence of God rdoHng to Cyrus. 
Kestorahon of the Jews. Temple rebuilt. Preservation of 
the Church through Esther, Favourable decre£s of Artax- 
erxes to Ezra ami Nehemiah. Their labours and success at 
Jerusalem. The last of the Prophets, Closing of the sacred 
canon. Zoroaster. 

Iir the year 588 B. C. the destruction of Jerusalem, of the Tem- 
ple and the nation was rendered complete. The remnant of this 
once happy and flourishing people was carried captive to Baby- 
lon and scattered throughout the east. Their sufferings were 
without a parallel. Every curse and wo which had been de- 
nounced upon them by God through his prophets, if they forsook 
]iim, were strictly and Uterally fulMled. But amid the treachery 
of friends and persecution of enemies* the Church lived.--- 
<< The bush burned with fire, but the bush was not consumed." 
God had a seed to serve him ; men of prayer ; who sat down by 
the rivers of Babylon and wept when they remembered Zion — 
who, in recollection of their beloved homes, their Temple wor- 
ship and the God of their Fathers, said, *< If I forget thee O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy." 

Among the children of the captivity was the prophet EzekieL 
He was a descendant of Aaron, of the tribe of Levi ; and was 
carried captive with Jehoiachin and placed on the banks of the 
river Chebar. He began to prophesy six years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzarv and continued to 
prophesy sixteen years after. In the fidh year of his captivity 
and thirtieth of his age the Lord appeared to him on a throne, 
supported by cherubims and wheels, signifpng angels and chang- 
ing providences ; and directed him to go and declare his mind and 
will to the captive Jews. They had made themselves miserable 
from supposing that the remnant at Jerusalem were in happy 
circumstances. He corrected their error, by showing them 
the melancholy state of Jerusalem, and the still greater calami- 
ties which awaited it because of the total apostacy of the Jews. 
He occasionally adverted to the certain destruction of their ene- 
mies ; predicted the advent of the Messiah and the final restora- 
tion of the Jews. His style is bold and tragical. Many of his 
I prophecies are obscure. The nine last chapters, furnish a de- 
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scriptioD of a new temple and city, seen in vision, under which 
seems to be shadowed the glorious Church universal. 

But the most eminent saint and the most exalted personage in 
the Church at this time, was the prophet Daniel. He was de- 
scended from the kings of Judah and was carried captive in the 
fourth year of Jehoiachin. He flourished during the reigns of 
several monarchs and died in old age, after the capture of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus. Because of his birth- beauty and wisdom he was 
selected, among others^ to receive a princely education and 
stand in the presence of Nebuchadnezzar. By his extraordi- 
nary qualities, he conciliated the favour of monarchs and was 
elevated to great rank and power ; but, sanctified by the Spirit» 
he maintained a close walk with God, professed his religion and 
continued steadfast in prayer, in defiance of the greatest dangers. 
Often were he and his companions tempted by the greatest pos- 
sible allurements — by life itself to renounce their religion and 
become idolaters ; but nothing could move them. They feared 
God rather than man. And their heroism and fortitude spread 
the knowledge of God among all nations. 

History presents no greater exhibition of moral sublimity, no 
greater triumphs of faith than are to be witnessed in Shadracb, 
Meshach and Abednego. Throughout the east, idolatry was at 
its height and God was unknown. Vast kingdoms were sum- 
moned by Nebuchadnezzar, the haughtiest of monarchs, to the 
plains of Dura, to bow down before an immense idol, which he 
had set up. These companions of Daniel* were accused and 
brought before the king as disobedient to his command. A tre- 
mendous fiery furnace was prepared for the disobedient, and 
they were threatened with being instantly cast into it. Had 
these pious youth yielded, Satan's triumph would have been 
complete. But the seed of the woman was to bruise the head of 
the serpent, and they stood firm. The mighty mass of idolaters 
gnashed on them with their teeth. But they stood firm. They 
were cast into the furnace. But God was with them. One 
like to the Son of man was seen walking with them in the fire, 
and the fire was not permitted to singe their garments, or the 
hair of their head. The king astonished, called them forth and 
cast their accusers into the furnace to their immediate and aw- 
ful destruction. And behold the result ! <* I make a decree,*' 
said this mightiest of human monarchs, *< That every people^ 
nation and language which speak any thing amiss against the 

* Where Daniel was at this time, is uncertain ; probably he was absent 
or to much in favotir at court thai the idolaters darst not touch him. 
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God of Sbadracb, Meshach, and Abednego, shall be cut in pie- 
ces, and tbeir houses shall be made a dun/yf-hill." It was a ^o- 
rious triumph over the powers of darkness. 

The prophecies of Daniel are the most magnificent and ex- 
tensive of any which were ever delivered. They chiefly re« 
spect the rise and fall of the four great monarchies of the world, 
which were to be succeeded by that kingdom which should 
not be destroyed. They furnish a striking exhibition of the 
power and destruction of Antichrist, and distinctly assure men 
of a general resurrection to a life of everlasting shame, or ever- 
lasting blessedness. Before him was the map of divine provi- 
dence ; andi with such accuracy did he delineate future events, 
that Porphyry, a bitter enemy of Christianity, could only main- 
taui his cause by the assertion that his prophecies were written 
afler the events had occurred. 

His first prophecy was contained in his explanation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream. This mighty monarch beheld in Vision, 
a great image, whose head was of fine gold ; whose breast and 
arms were of silver ; whose belly and thighs were of brass ; 
whose legs were of iron* and whose feet were part of iron and 
part of clay. He saw, till a stone was cut out without hands^ 
which smote and destroyed the image^ and became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth. In his explanation, 
Daniel showed that the head of gold represented the Babyloni- 
an empire, which was renowned for its riches ; the breast and 
arms of silver, the Persian empire ; the belly and thighs of 
brass, the Macedonian empire, which under Alexander, ruled 
the whole earth ; and the legs of iron and feet of iron and clay, 
the Roman empire, which was stronger than any that had gone 
before it, but which was composed of a mixture of all nations 
and which therefore was partly strong and partly weak. Hav- 
ing thus clearly pointed out these four great empires, he uttered 
an illustrious prediction of the kingdom of Christ which the 
God of heaven should set up. and which, imaged by the stoiie^ 
should break all these kingdoms to pieces, and stand for 
ever. 

Forty-eight years afler, the same things were revealed to 
Daniel, and by him to the Church, under the similitude of wild 
beasts. By a lion, who shadowed out to him the Babylonian 
empire ; by a bear, the Medo- Persian ; by a leopard, with four 
beads, the Macedonian, which, after the death of Alexander, 
was divided into four kingdoms ; and by a beast which was 
dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly, and which had 
sreat iron teeth, and ten horns, the Roman, which should b^ 
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divided into ton kingdoms. While he was considering, a little 
horn arose in which were eyes like the eyes of a man, and a 
mouth speaking great things, shadowing forth the Man of sro, 
the papal hierarchy ; which shoold speak great things 
against the Most High and wear oat the saints. To this sac- 
ceeded a most sublime view of the universal reign of Christ, 
and of the coming of the ancient of days to judgment. '< Thou- 
sand thousands ministering unto him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him ; the judgment was set and the 
books were opened." 

Besides these Daniel had other visions of the events of na- 
tions which have long since been realized, and of some, proba- 
bly which are yet to come to pass ; but there is one class of 
his prophecies peculiarly interesting to the Church. BJr Ga- 
briel was revealed to him, with great exactness, the time when 
Messiah, the prince, should appear. " Seventy weeks," said 
he '< are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy dty^ 
to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity and to bring in evei'lasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision of prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand, tbat, 
from the going forth of the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the prince, shall be sefon 
weeks and three score and two weeks. And after three- score 
and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for hiniself" 
A day, in prophetic language, is a year. The period predicted 
therefore, was 490 years from the commission given to Ezra by 
Artaxerxes, to the crucifixion of Christ ; or 434 years from 
the completion of the second temple ; which was exactly ful- 
filled. With the like accuracy also, did this prophet predict the 
duration of the Man of sin and the reign of the prince of dark- 
ness ; which will be fully seen, when the kingdom, and the do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom, shall be given to the 
saints of the Most High. 

What a view had this prophet of events in the womb of time! .- 
How clearly manifest it is that " known unto God are all his r 
works from the foundation of the world ; that he works by a p 
fixed plan, that he determines the end from the beginning; 1^ 
and that, while man is perfectly free and pursues his own plea- 
sure, God sits on the throne accomplishing, in his own time and 
way, and through the instrumentality of man, his glorious ptt^ 
poses. Well might Daniel exclaim in prospect, and we, in the 
fulfilment of these purposes, '< Blessed be the name of God 
for ever and ever, for wisdom and might are his. And be chan- 
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geth the tines and the seasonis ; he rcmoveth kings, and setteth 
up kings ; he gif eth wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to 
them that know understanding. He revealeth the deep and 
secret things ; he knoweth what is in the darkness and light 
dwelleth YfSk him." 

In the land of bondage the Church might have been left to 
peiisht but God was with her ; and when the time for her de- 
liverance had come, so clearly and folly predicted by his pro- 
phets, He provided means for its accomplishment. One 
hundred and fifty years before, he had declared by Isaiah, that 
he would raise up Cyrus, who should deliver this people.* In 
the ordinary course of human events, this distinguished man 
came to the height of power. He was the son of Cambyses, 
the king of Persia ; and as he advanced in life, became an 
eminent warrior. In conjunction with his uncle Darius the 
Mode, he besieged Babylon. But it was a city of amazing 
strength, and its conquest appeared beyond the power of man. 
Under its walls and through the centre of the city, ran the 
Euphrates. This had once been turned into a vast lake, exca- 
vated for its reception, while a passage could be made under its 
bed to unite two palaces, which stood on its opposite banks. 
Cyrus resolved to break down the embankment which had been 
formed, turn the water into the old excavation, and march into 
the city in the dry bed of the river. 

Having fixed his plan, he determined to prosecute it on a 
night when Belshazzar and all his court were engaged in riot- 
ing. This Belshazzar was one of the most impious princes 
Avho had filled the throne. That night he drank from the gold 
and silver vessels which were taken out of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, he and his lords, and his concubines, making a ooock of 
the God of heaven. For such impiety Jehovah awfully chastised 
him. For he caused an hand to appear and write o;i the wall. 
At beholding it, fear and astonishment seized the king, and he 
called his magicians, and diviners, and astrologers, but none 
could read the writing. Daniel, the prophet, was instantly 
summoned, and he read, ** Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,*' 
giving the interpretation ** God hath numbered thy kingdom 
and finished it. Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Modes and 
Persians." No sooner was the warning given, than Darius and 
Cyrus entered the city, and Belshazzar was slain. Thus ended 
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the Babylonian empire. Thus was destroyed the golden head' 
of Nebuchadnezzar's image, 639 years B. C. and thus wer6 
fulfilled the many prophecies which Isaiah, Jeremiah, Habakknk' . 
iand Daniel had delivered against it. 

Of the new kingdom of the Modes and Persians* the arms 
and breast of the great image, Daniel was made printe minis- 
ter. His exaltation excited the envy of the presidents and 
princes ; and, when they could And nothing against him, they 
artfiilly laid a plan to destroy him for his religion. To the great 
grief of Darius, he was cast into the den of lions because be ' 
would go to his chamber, and three times a day pray to the God j 
of heaven. But God shut the mouths of the lions and he wis 1 
brought out in safety. His enemies were destroyed and his 
influence at court was greater than ever. { 

In a few years Cyrus succeeded to the throne. Daniel had , 
carefully computed the seventy years of Judah's captivity pre- 
dicted by Jeremiah, and had made earnest supplication unto the 
Lord that he would remember his people. He showed the 
king} we have reason to suppose, the predictions of Isaiah res- 
pecting him and the purpose for which God had raised him up, 
and earnestly interceded with him to effect the deliverance on 
which his heart was placed. The king's heart was in the hands 
of the Lord, and He excited that heathen prince to make this 
wonderful proclamation, << The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth and he hath charged me to 
build him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is 
there among you of all his people, his God be with him and let 
him go up to Jerusalem." 

Atheists ascribe all things to chance, and earthly politicians 
glory in developing the secret springs of actions ; but the Bihle 
shows us an Almighty Governor sitting on the throne of the 
universe and wielding the destinies of nations at his pleasure. 
Nothing is of so much consequence in the eyes of men as a 
vast, splendid and powerful empire. But the mightiest king- 
doms are raised up and destroyed in entire subserviency to the 
good of the Church. The whole history of the world is but a 
history of the divine decrees. Babylon the glory of kingdoms, 
was raised up to be a furnace for the Church ; and when she was 
sufficiently purified. Babylon was destroyed that the Church might , 
not perish in bondage. Her deliverer was predicted ages befor0 , 
his birth and was conducted to princely power by the hand of God* « 
His acquaintance with the Israelites and the divine purposes wa#* 
through the eminent prophet who had been miraculously pr^'i 
served from death. How awful and glorious is the sovereignty 
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of God 1 H« calWd the ravenous bird from the east to execute 
vengeance upon Babylon, and deliver his people. How weak 
and contemptiUe are they who fancy they control the affairs of 
nations I ^ Surely the princes of Zoan are fools. " The balance 
of power is in his hands who weigheth kings and nations. 

Forty-two thousand people, chiefly of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, with seven thousand servants, returned the first 
year, under Zerubbabel, to the holy land ; 535 B. C. Though 
of two tribes, they were Blended together under the name of 
Jews— an appellation which they have from that day to this sus- 
tained. They carried with them all the golden vessels belong- 
ing to the Temple^ which Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged. Afler 
providing themselves suitable habitations, they assembled at Je- 
rusalem ; celebrated the feast of trumpets ; restored the altar of 
the Lord for burnt offerings, and commenced rebuilding the 
Temple. But they soon met with a powerful opposition from 
the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans were a people who were brought by Shal- 
maneser, when he carried the ten tribes out of their own land, 
from Babylon, from Cuthah, from Ava, from Hameth. and from 
Sepharvaim, and made to dwell in the desolate cities of Samaria. 
These foreigners intermingled with the lower classes of the Is- 
raelites, who remained in the land, and formed a mongrel race, 
claiming connexion with the Jews and Heathen. Being har- 
rassed by lions, they sought protection from Jehovah, the God of 
the country, an^ obtained from an exiled Hebrew priest, a copy 
of the lave books of Moses.* 

Hearing of the return and undertaking of the Jews, this peo- 
ple came and offered to unite with them ; but as they were not 
of tlie children of Israel, would not put away their idols, and 
' cared but little about the true religion, the Hebrews would have 
no connexion with them ; which so enraged the Samaritans, 
that they opposed them with bitterness, bribed some of the coun- 
sellors of Cyrus to act against them, and for many years, greatly 
I'etarded their work. And when Cyrus and Daniel were dead 



♦ This being the most ancient copy of the Pentateuch, has been consi* 
^red of great importance in relation to biblical criticism. It differs in 
about two thousand instances from the Jewish copy. But it has been 
shown in a late learned work of Gesenius, that the Jewish is the original 
copy, and that all the variations of the Samaritan maybe easily accounted 
for. The Samaritans are now reduced to less than 200 persons. They 
reside at Naplos, the ancient Sycbar or Sychem. The Samaritan is the 
original Hebrew character. 
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and a new monarch was upon the throne, they made such lep- 
resentations to him of the former rebellious character of the 
Jewsy that be issued a decree against the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple» and the work ceased. In opposition to the Jewish Temple^ 
they built one on Mount Gerizim, where they said men ought to 
worship. Between them and the Jews has ever subsisted the 
most bitter animosity. 

Under a succeeding reign, the prophets Haggai and Zecha- 
riah exhorted the Jews to go on with their work. And when 
the governor asked for their warrant in undertaking it again^ they 
appealed to the decree of Cyrus. This appeal was sent to Da- 
rius, the king, who caused search to be made. The decree was 
found ; liberty was granted them to finish the Temple, and means 
were furnished from the king^s treasury. In twenty years from 
their retun)» the building was completed and dedicated to God 
with great solemnity and Joy, 6. C. 515. 

This second Temple, however, had but Uttle of the magnifi^ 
cence ef the first. The aged men who beheld it, wept at the 
contrast. Besides its inferior workmanship and. covering, it was 
destitute of the Shechinah or cloud of glory over the meicy 
seat ; of the holy oracle, or approach to God by Urim and 
Thummim ; of the perpetual fire which came down from heaven 
in the wilderness ; and of the two tables of the testimony on 
which God wrotd with his finger, the ten commandments. But 
yet the glory of this latter house was to be greater than that of 
the former ; for into it the desire of all nations was to come, 
who would fill it with his praise. 

Two eminent prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, returned with 
the children of the captivity. They were raised up to reprove 
the people for their sins ; to call them to repentance, and en- 
courage them in building the second Temple. The most emi- 
nent prediction of Haggai was of the Messiah^s coming i^to his 
Temple, when God should shake the nations. Zechariah pre* 
dieted with wonderful minuteness^ his riding into Jerusalem on 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass ; his being valued at thirty 
pieces of silver ; and his death, by the avenging sword of Jeho- 
vah. He also described the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans ; the conversion and bitter grief of the Jews for havi^ 
pierced the Messiah, and their final admission by baptiam into 
the privileges of the gospel covenant. His style is much hke 
that of Jeremiah, whose spirit the Jews said had descended upon 
him. 

This dreadful captivity cured the nation of idolatry. They 
more went after the gods of the heathen. 
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And ndien the Church was actually consigned to ruin, 

only saved by a counter decree which gave the Jews 

to defend themselves against their enemies. In all this 

>B of circumstances there was nothing miraculous. 

[hq^pened according to the ordinary course of human affairs, 

' yet all was directed by the finger of God. God brought 

to the kingdom <« for such a time as this." She saved 

|iople, and made this mighty Ahasuerus favourable to the 

dating the whole of his reign. By whom the book of 

was written is unknown. It has 'been ascribed to Mor« 

to Ezra, and to Nehemiah. 

BevoDty-eight years after the decree of Gyrus, 457 B.' C« Ezra 

eommissioned by Artaxerxes (the Ahasuerus of the 
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book of Efltbery) governor of Judea.* He went up to Jemsa- 
lem with about 1700 persons, bearing a munificent present of 
silver and gold from the king and his counsellor^ to the Loid 
God of Israel, and a proclamation to all the treasurers beyond 
the river, requiring them to furnish whatsoever should be conh 
3 manded by the God of heaven, for his house ; — all, probably, 
\ obtained through the intercession of queen Esther. Like a 
truly pious man, who placed his dependence on the God of 
heaven, Ezra observed, at the river Ahava, a day of fasting and 
prayer ; and God was with him, and made all his way pros- 
perous before him. He found the people in a low state. They 
had intermarried with the Gentiles in the land. Ezra convened 
them, severely rebuked them, compelled them all to put away 
their strange wives, and publicly read to them, from a pulpit ii 
wood, the law of God. The Holy Spirit was poured out, and 
the people turned to the Lord with fasting and mourning ; en- 
tered into solemn covenant with God, and became greatly re- 
formed. 

Ezra was of the sacerdotal family, and was an eminent scribe. 
lie not only wrote the book which bears his name ; but com- 
piled, from ancient records, the books of Chronicles, collected 
all the books of which the sacred scriptures did then confiist, 
made such additions to them as were necessary for their com- 
pletion, and placed them in their proper order. In transcribing, 
he put the Hebrew writings into the square character of the 
Chaldeans, afler which the ancient Hebrew character fell into 
disuse excepting with the Samaritans, who have retained it to 
this day. Ten years after, Nehemiah went to Jerusalem with 
a commission from the same king to repair the walls and set up 
the gates of Jerusalem. He was a Jew, of exalted heroism and 
piety, who had obtained the place of cup-bearer to the king ; 
not improbably through the influence of queen Esther. Under 
him the people fortified the city, though they were so opposed 
by the Samaritans, as to be obliged to carry arms to their 
work. Nehemiah returned to the Persian court, but he soon 
came back with a new commission, and entered with great zeal 
upon the business of re-peopling Jerusalem and of reforming 
the nation ; especially in their abuses of the daily worship and 
of the Holy Sabbath. His government continued near forty 
years. His last act of reformation was in the year 409 B. C. 
He di*d, probably, soon after this, about 70 years of age. 




* From the docree granting this commission, are to be dated the 70 
weeks of Daniel. 
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Under the administratioQ of these excellent men the cuttom 
was introduced of reading, publicly, the law and the prophets in 
the synagogues every Sabbath day^ Before the captivity, there 
were but few copies of the sacred scriptures. In the time 
of Josiah, only one copy of the law was in existence. The 
people, therefore, were very ignorant of it. But by this new 
regulation, copies were greatly maltiplied. Synagogues, or 
churches were built in every town and every synagogue had 
one copy. 

Contemporary with Ezra and Nehemiah was the prophet Mai- 
achi. He was raised* up to censure the people for the same 
offences that had excited the indignation of the governors, and 
to declare that God would punish and reject them and would 
make his name great among the Gentiles. He predicted the 
coming of John the Baptist, and the sudden appearance of the 
Lord in his Temple, to take vengeance on his enemies and be 
glorified in them that fear him. His style is inferior, as he 
lived in the decline of the Hebrew poetry. He was the last of 
the prophets. By him the canon of the Old Testament was com- 
pleted, about 400 years before Christ. 



Table of the Prophets who prophesied after the captivity. 


Daniel, - - 
Ezekiel, - 
Haggai, - - 
Zechariah, 
Maiachi, - 


between 606 and 634 B. C. 

between 595 and 536. 

about 520. 

about 519. 

between 436 and 400. 



For many ages the false religions of the East had remained 
stationary ; but in this period Magianism received considerable 
strength from the writings of Zoroaster. He was a native of 
Media. He pretended to a visit in heaven, where God spake 
to bim out of a fire. This fire he pretended to bring with him 
on his return. It was considered holy, the dwelling of God. 
The Priests were for ever to keep it, and the people were to wor- 
ship before it. He caused fire temples every where to be erect- 
ed, that storms and tempests might not extinguish it. As he 
considered God as dwelling in the fire, be made the sun to be 
Ms chief residence and therefore the primary object of worship. 
He abandoned the old system of two gods, one good and the 
^tbor evil, and taught the existence of ^one Supreme, who had 
inder him a good and evil angel; the immediate authors of 

7* 
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good and evil. To gain reputation, he retired into a cave and 
Uiere lired a long time a recluse, and composed a book called 
the Zendavesta, which contains the liturgy to be used in the 
fire-temples, and the chief doctrines of his religion. His suc- 
cess in propagating his system was astonishingly great Al- 
most all the eastern world, for a season, bowed before him. 
He is said to have been slain, with 80 of his priests, by a Scy- 
thian prince whom he attempted to convert to his religion. It 
is manifest that he was well acquainted with the Jewnh aciip- 
tures, and that he derived his whole system of God's dweUing in 
the fire firom the burning bush, out of which God spake to Mo* 
ses. He gave the same history of the creation and dehige 
that Moses had given, and inserted a great part of the Pnlms 
of David into his writings. The Mehestani, his followers, be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, in future rewards and po- 
nishments, and in the purification of the bad by fire ; after wluch 
they would be united to the good. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Civil government of the Jews, Sanhedrim. Religume order- 
Degeneracy in piety. Conflicts for the ERgh-ffiesthnoL 
Joshua slain in the Temple. Destruction of the Persian ant 
erection of the Grecian monarchy. DanieVs visifm qf ik0 
ram and the he-goat. Fulfilment of prophecies against Tyre* 
The Jews fa:ooured by Alexander, Course and end oftkehC" 
goat. Of the four horns which stood up in its place, Deatk 
of Simon the just. Septuagint version of the ScriptmtS' 
Ptolemy's violation of the Holy of holies. The Jews favoured 
by Antiochus the Great. ' 

From the completion of the scriptures of the Old TestameD^s 
to the birth of Christ was a period of about 400 years. It W90' 
a period of which indeed, we have no inspired history ; but 90 
the great Edwards well remarks, it was a period whose events 
are much the subject of Scripture prophecy ; so that, if vr^ 
jhiave no later writer than Malachi, still we have, in the BiUe, ^ 
complete history of the Church ; ^ the account is carried o 
the chun is not broken, till we come to the very last link oi 
in the consummation of all things." God also has pit>vv 
profane historians, who from the cessation of scriptural hist 
have given us authentic and full accounts of his proi 
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dealings with his Charch and the nations of the earth, and ena- 
bled us to behold the exact fulfilment of his prophetic refla- 
tions. 

After the return of the Jews from captivity, they remained 
in a feeble state, under the Persian monarchs. The last of their 
governors firom among themselves, was Nehemiah. At his death 
they were transferred to the prefecture of Syria, by which they 
were subjected to an easy tribute. They lived however under 
their own laws, governed by the High Priest, and might have 
been a happy people, had it not been for long continued and 
violent contests by brothers and others nearly related, for the 
sacerdotal dignity, and the tyrannical conduct of some who 
were raised to it. An office so holy, should ever have been 
filled by holy men of God ; but, Uke the pontificate in after 
ages, it was sought for by men of ambition and avarice, as a 
|Sace in which the vilest passions might be gratified. As its 
civil authority came from the Syrian governor, it was purchased 
and retained by money, and the worst political artifices. The 
nation was thrown by contending candidates, into violent con* 
flicts, and was burdened with heavy taxes to satisfy the demands 
of the prefect. 
At a subsequent period, we find associated with the High 
I Priest, in the government of the nation, a grand council called 
the Sanhedrim, consisting of 72 judges, which possessed the 
power of life and death. The Jews called it «<a hedge to the 
laws ;" and maintained that it was instituted by God in the days 
of Moses, when He appointed 72 elders to aid him in the go- 
Ferament. But as we find no account of it in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is evident that it was an institution of modem date. Bas- 
nage and others have fixed its first institution in the time of the 
Maccabees. Its authority extended over all the synagogues in 
the world, and no appeal could be made from its sentence. 

The religious services of the Jews continued much upon the 
plan established by Ezra and Nehemiah. A synagogue or church 
was built in every city. At the east end was a chest or ark, 
bearing a resemblance to the ark of the covenant in the Temple ; 
in which was placed the Pentateuch, written upon vellum. The 
people assembled for prayer, three times every day ; in the 
momii^, afternoon and evening. On the Sabbath day and on 
festival days, the law and the prophets were read and expound- 
ed. Their form of worship was much the same as in Christian 
aasemblies, and is retained to this day. 

As has been remarked, the Jews were cured by the captivity, 
of their idolatry. They ever looked upon that sin as the cause 
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of their curse. In the great revival under Ezra they consecrated 
themselves anew to God. and would have heen happy, had they 
continued a holy people unto the Lord — looking, with lively 
faithi to the coming of the desire of all nations. But alas ! they 
soon degenerated into cold formality and debasing superstition ; 
and, instead of purity of morals and true devotion, offered httle 
to God but a fiery zeal for the rites and ceremonies of the Church. 
Could we look among the mountains and vallies of Judea, we 
should, no doubt, in every age find many a devout Simeon and 
praying Anna, « waiting for the consolation of Israel." God 
has ever had a people to serve him. 

This nation he had owned in his giacious covenant. Here» 
under his word and ordinances, lived the true Church. Here 
many souls were trained up for glory. But history chiefly presents 
us the painful conflicts of violent men, contending for the priest* 
hood, and not less violent doctors, corrupting the law of Moses, 
and introducing tenets and customs which made void the com- 
mandments of God. These, with their results, must be record- 
ed, that a full view may be presented of the state of the Church) 
and the providences of God in relation to it. 

So early as the year 366, 6. C. we find a conflict for the High 
Priesthood, terminating in blood, and bringing great oppression 
upon the Jewish nation. Johanan^ the son of Jehoida, bad suc- 
ceeded his father in the High Priesthood ; but Joshua, his bro- 
theri having insinuated himself into the favour of Bagoses, gth 
vernor of Syria, obtained of him a grant of the office. A. dispute 
ensued ; and Joshua was slain by Johanan in the inner court of 
the Temple. This act of violence so enraged Bagose^y that he 
imposed an enormous fine upon the pontiff and Temple annually, 
for seven years. 

A few years after this unhappy event, the Jews imprudently 
engaged with the Phenicians in a war against Ochus, the Persian 
monarch ; in consequence of which, he entered Judea, took 
Jericho, and carried captive many of the Jews into Egypt, and 
sent others to the borders of the Caspian sea. 

The Persian monarchy (the breast and arms of silver, of the 
great image of Nebuchadnezzar) had now continued about 200 
years ; but according to the sure word of prophecy, it was 
drawing to its close, to be succeeded by the Grecian ; repre- 
sented by the belly and thighs of brass. For the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, God raised up Alexander, the son of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and endowed him with talents for 
the accomplishment of vast and glorious undertakings. Ac- 
tuated by an ambition to conquer the world, this prince went 
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brth fiuEioady with a mwU but powerful anny* againit Duioir 
ungof Penia* and beeamea tnomphantcoiiqiierordf aniMa 
ind doiipiiiioDSy which had been conaidered iqviiiciblet aadl 6** 
aUiahedoo the nuns of the Pendans, il^ Ihhrd^ great enpris 
^ftlie earth. These events took place 334— B. a 

Bendes the g«ieral representations of it in the image of 

^^ebocbadiieKzary and in Daniel's vision of fonr beasts, thiit dia- 

lingnisMi prophet had another more particular and striking 

i^iew of Ity in his visidn of the ram and the he goat «« Then 

[ lifted op mine eyes*' said Daniel, «» and saw, and behold there 

3tood before the^ river a. ram, which bad two horns, and thcf 

two homa were high up, but one was higher than tiie other, 

and the higher came up last'\^ This ram, according to the in- 

topr^tationof Gabriel, was the empire of the '• Modes and 

PjsrfiaQS. '*I saw,", says the Prof^et, <*the ram piuhing 

westward and northward and southward so that no beast might 

sund before him." Under Cyrus and his successors- the Per- 

liana paafaliBd their coqque|rts on every side. ** And. asl waa 

coarideriiig, behold an he goat came from the west,' on the 

.free oC the whde earth and touched not the ground ; and the 

he teat had: a notable hotm between his eyes." By the Angd 

ChSriel tfia pn^ihet was told that this rough goat WI8..U10 

king'ofi'Greece« and the great horn that was ^ween Us eyea^ 

was the first. king. '< And he came," said Daniel, ** to the 

ram tbiiit had two horns which I had seen standing before the 

rivert and ran unto, him in the fury of his power. And I saw 

him come dose unto the ram, and he was moved with choler 

against him, and smote the .ram, and brake his two horns, and 

there was no power in the ram, to stand before him^ but he 

cast him ■ down to the ground and stamped upon him and there 

vas none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 

' Una wonderful prophecy thus delivered 230 years before, 

leeeived a most exact fulfilment in the rapid and irreastiUe 

asnements of the Grecian conqueror. Alexander, the leo- 

pudin a former vision, and the he-goat from the west in this, 

flew with incredible swiftness, and came upon his enemies before 

they ware aware of him or could place themselves in a posture 

of defeiise. At the river Granicus he met Darius with all his 

iuniy. He commanded 35,000 men, while Darius had &ye times 

that number. But he regarded him not. He ran unto him in 

the fiiry of his power, and he smote the ram and brake his two 

Wns. Media and Persia were no more. He routed all tho 

ttmies, took all the cities and castles, and subverted for ever 

iliD Perrian empire. Thus did this mad and ferocious hea^ 
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then prince become the instrument of effecting, in part, ^ 
divine purpose declared by EzekieL* <* I will overturn, overtan, , 
overturn it and it shall be no more, until he come whose right 
it isi and I will give it him.'* 

Having overthrown the Persian empire, Alexander pushed 
his conquest into Phenicia. Every place opened its gates until 
he came te the ancient city Tyre, where he met a serioiu 
check. Tyre belonged to the tribe of Asher, but was never 
taken from the Ganaanites. Situated upon the sea, it became 
a place of great trade, opulence and splendour. But it 
abounded also in pride and wickedness, and gloried over Jem- 
salem, the city of God, when she was chastened of heaven. God 
therefore determined to display over it his righteous indigna- 
tion, and by his prophets, he declared that he would destroy it 
utterly .t He first brought against it Nebuchadnezzar. It was a 
city of amazing strength ; and for thirteen years this migfatj 
potentate besieged it, until <^ every head was made bald audi 
every shoulder was peeled." At length it was. taken 572 B. C. 
and the predictions of the prophets were, in part* fulfilled. 
But the inhabitants removed themselves and their effects to an 
island, and it was not utterly destroyed. It was for Alexander 
to complete the divine purpose. He found it again popdons 
and strong ; but afler a costly and terrible siege he took tb6 
city by force, put 8000 of the inhabitants to the sword, crucified 
2000, and sold 30.000 for slaves. After this it never re- 
covered its glory. It is now in fulfilment of the divine decree) 
a place for fishermen to spread their nets. So true is it that 
God reigneth in the earth, and will do all his pleasure. <* The 
Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who can disannul.'* 

The next movement of this weapon of the Lord, was 
against Jerusalem. The Jews pleading their oath to DarioB) 
refused to furnish Alexander with supplies for his army while 
encamped against Tyre. This exceedingly enraged that suc- 
cessful monarch, and he determined to wreak his vengeance 
upon Jerusalem. At«his approach, the Jews were thrown nito 
the greatest consternation. They immediately offered to God 
sacrifices, prayers and supplications ; and, being directed, ai 
it is said, in a vision by night, Jaddua the High Priest went 
out to meet the conqueror, dressed in his pontifical roheS) 
with all the priests in their sacerdotal vestments, and the 
people in white garments. Struck mth awe at the so- 

* xxi. aqnrii. t |pidah, zziii. Esekiel, xxvi. Z3(vii« aonriii. 
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emn spectacle* Alexander hastened forward, and bowed him- 
elf to the earth before the High Prieet, and worshipped Jeho- 
ah) whose name was inscribed on the mitre. Parmenias, his 
eivouiite, astonished at his behaviour, inquired why he did thus ? 
Uexander* who well knew how to improve every occurrence 
n his own favour, assured him that when he was at Dio, in Ma- 
^donia, and deliberating with himself what he should do, this 
rerj pontiff, in this habit, appeared to him in a dream, and en* 
^uraged him to pursue the war against the Persians, assuring 
lim of complete success in all his undertakings. The king 
embraced the High Priest, entered Jerusalem in a friendly man- 
ler with the procession, and offered sacrifices to God in the 
Temple. Jaddua then showed him the prophecies of Daniel, 
^hich predicted the overthrow of the Persian empire by a Gre- 
cian king. This produced a feeling of great exultation in the 
Icing, and made him favour the Jewish nation. He suffered 
them to remain unmolested under their own laws, and in the 
enjoyment of their own religion ; exempted them from the usual 
tribute on the seventh or sabbatical year, and gave many of 
them a place, with important privileges, in a new city which he 
built in Egypt, and which he called Alexandria, after his own 
name. No power was yet to destroy a place where God had re- 
corded his name. 

Beholding the attention which the conqueror paid to the 
Temple and city of Jerusalem, the Samaritans immediately ad- 
vanced to meet him, and asked the like favours ; but as they 
were not Jews, they plead in vain ; and when, a short time 
afler} some of them mutinied against his Syrian governor, he 
drove them all from Samaria, and planted there a small colony 
of Greeks. The Samaritans retired to Shecliem under mount 
Gerizim^ the place of their temple, and there they have remained 
to the present time. • 

It will not be uninteresting to trace the further course and 
end of this distinguished man, so plainly pointed out in pro- 
phecy, and raised up for the execution of such important pur- 
poses. From Jerusalem. Alexander wont into Egypt ; found- 
ed the city of Alexandria, and visited the heathen temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, situated about 200 miles in the deserts of Lybia. 
Having caused himself to be declared the son of that heathen 
god, he returned to Syria, and Persia ; overcame again the Per- 
sians who had gathered against hira ; pushed his conquests be- 
yond the Indus, and would gladly have gone beyond the Ganges ; 
Wt his soldiers refused to follow him farther, and he returned 
to Babylon. There he suddenly died of a fever, produced by a 
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drunken revel, 323 B. G. in the thirteenth year of his reigOf 
and thirty*third of his age. Thus, when <*the he-goat M 
waxed very great and when he was strong/' << the great bom 
was broken." He had subjected to himself all the countries 
from the Adnatick sea to the Ganges, embracing all the habiti- 
ble world then known. God had raised him up for this purpose. 
He had marked out. hundreds of years before, his victorioiu 
path. He gave him his talents and his success, and carried Uoi 
through all his difficulties. Alexander was unquestionably a 
great military commander. But he knew not God. He form- 
ed himself on the model of Homer*s heroes, and was destroyed 
by vain glory. His ambition was to conquer the world ; umI 
to effect this object, he could wade through seas of blood ; to- 
tally regardless of human happiness. His triumph led him to 
the grossest sensuality, and he died as a fool dieth, in bacchana- 
lian revelries. Thus we see that God. who is higher than the 
highest) can employ the wicked to accomplish his purposesy 
though they mean not so ; and when they have fulfilled his de- 
signs, then he casts them out of bis hand as no longer usefulf 
except it be in their everlasting destruction for their own vices 
and follies. 

<< The great horn was broken, and for it came up four notable 
ones from toward the four winds of heaven." This tenninatioD 
of the distinguished prophecy Gabriel thus interpreted. << Now, 
that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up out of the nation, but not in his power." It was 
now literally fulfilled. Alexander's brother and sons took the 
throne, but they were all soon murdered, and the horn or king- 
dom was entirely broken. The governors of provinces usurped 
dominion, and being reduced to four, they divided Alexander's 
empire into four kingdoms, which are the four horns which stood 
up for the one which was great and terrible. Cassander held Ma- 
cedon and Greece, and the west parts. Lysimachus had Thrace, 
Bithynia and tbe northern regions ; Ptolemy took Egypt and the 
southern countries ; and Seleuchus, Syria and the provinces of 
the east. 

Lying between these various kingdoms, Judea was oileo 
greatly distracted with their wars. At first it was held by Lao- 
medon, one of Alexander's captains. He was soon subdued 
by Ptolemy. The Jews however would not violate their en- 
gagements to him. They therefore drew upon them the wrath 
of Ptolemy, who not being able easily to subdue so strong a 
place as Jerusalem, took advantage of their regard for the Sab« l 
bath, entered the city unresisted on that holy day, and carried , 
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one faundred thousand of the inhabitants with him into Egypt, 
rbeir firm character and sacred regard to their oath attracted 
fads faToar, and he placed many of them in stations of power 
and tmat Some he settled in Lybia and Gyrene. From these 
descended the Cyrenian Jews, of whom mention is ma^e in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

In the year 292 B. C. died Simon, called the jnst> High 
of the Jews. He was a man of distinguished upright- 
ness and purity of character. He was an ardent patriot, who 
repaired and fortified the city and Temple. By him, it is sup- 
poised, the canon of the scriptures of the Old Testament was 
perfected and settled in the Jewish Church. The genealogy in 
the book of Chronicles, is evidently carried down to about this 
period, and some books, especially Malachi, were written afi;er 
Ezra had copied out the sacred writings. No one« it is certain, 
later than Simon, ventured to perfect the holy oracles ; for he 
was the last of the grand synagogue — a council of 120 elders, 
who, in regular succession, from the time of Ezra, laboured to 
restore the Jewish state and extend a correct knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

The whole of the sacred books thus collected and arranged, 
is called the Old Testament, simply because it contains the 
former covenant, or the Mosaic dispensation ; though that in 
Teality occupies but a very small part of it — the historical books, 
the book of Job, the psalms and the prophets having no par- 
ticular connexion vrith it. In the arrangement which was 
made, a strict order of time was not observed. A division of 
the books into chapters and verses, was not made until the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era. Even a division of 
letters into words was then unknown. A whole line was written 
as though it was one wprd. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, who succeeded Soter, 285 B. C. was 
very favourable to the Jews. He ransomed many of those who 
hid been brought captive into Egypt, and established others on 
firvourable foundations in his own dominions. He was a great 
patron of learning, and collected a library of seven hundred 
thousand volumes or manuscripts. During his reign the Jewish 
Scriptures were translated from the Hebrew into the Greek lan- 
guage — forming the Septuagint version. It was formerly the 
pop'vJ-ar belief from the tradition of one Aristeasi that, desirous 
of forming a perfect library, and hearing of the books of Moses, 
Ptolemy sent to Jerusalem for seventy elders, who came to 
Alexandria, where thev were shut up in the island of Pharos 
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in separate cells, until each one had translated a particahur 
portion ; that these translations all being compared and found 
to agree, were approved ; when the elders were sent back witk 
magnificent presents. But this opinion is now exploded, and 
it is commonly supposed that this Greek version was made pri- 
vately at Alexandria, by learned Jews, who had been carried 
thither by Ptolemy Soter, and who retained the Hebrew, and 
had 'become conversant with the Greek language. But ifi 
whatever way the Septuagint was formed, the translation was a 
great event. The Scriptures* had hitherto been locked up in a 
language, known only to a small, obscure and despised people. 
And not only so, but even among the Jews, the Hebrew ceased 
to be spoken as a living language, soon after tlie Babylonish 
captivity. The sacred books were now put into the popular 
language of the age. the language of courts* of armies and of 
literature. The Jews who were scattered over the earth, and 
who were fast changing their language for the Greek, foood 
the Scriptures following them, and legible by them. This 
version was soon brought into universal and common use* 
Christ and his Evangelists and Apostles quoted from it, though 
they lived in Judea. From this all the early versions were 
made — the Illyrian, the Gothic, the Arabic, the Ethiopic, the 
Armenian and the Syriac. It was in common use in the 
churches for several centuries after Christ, and is to this day, ia 
the Greek and most of the oriental churches. It generally 
expresses the same sentiments with the Hebrew, though often in 
very different terms. 

Such Jews as mingled with the Greeks after the conquests of 
Alexander, spoke their language and used the Septuagint 
version, were called Hellenist Jews. 

Though the Jews remained subject, to the Egyptians, yet 
other nations, beholding their diligence and fidehty, were veiy 
favourable to them, and granted them many privileges. This 
was particularly the case with Seleuus Nicator, king of Mi- 
ccdon, who allowed them the same privileges with his own 
subjects. 

About the year 217 B. C. Antiochus the great, king of Syriat 
resolved to conquer Jerusalem. But Ptolemy Philopater 
king of Egypt, resisted him and drove him back to his own te^ 
ritories. The Jews, in consequence of this, paid him great hom- 
age, and cordially welcomed him to their city. Coming iato^ 
the Temple, Ptolemy offered sacrifices to the God of heav( 
and made many gifts to the people. But he would not let^ 
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the plaicis until he bad seen the Holy of holies. Against this, 
the priests and people solemnly remonstrated as an awful pro- 
fanation, which would hring upon him and them the divine 
Tengeance. But the more he was opposed, the more deter- 
mined he became ; and pressing into the most holy place, he 
was smitten with inexpressible terror, and carried out by his 
attendants. 

He returned to Egypt in great wrath with the Jews and bit- 
terly persecuted all who were in his dominions. He first for- 
bade every man access to him who did not sacrifice to his gods. 
He next directed that the Jews> who, by the favour of Alexan- 
der had held the first rank, should be enrolled in the third or 
lowest, and that when enrolled, they should be stamped with a 
hot iron, with the mark of his god Bacchus ; and that if any 
refused enrolment they should be put to death. He then or- 
dained that as many as would renounce their religion and be- 
come Heathen, should be restored to their former privileges ; 
but only three hundred out of the many thousands in Alexan- 
dria, were seduced to apostacy. He finally resolved upon the 
destruction of the whole nation. And first gathering together 
the Jews in Elgypt and binding them in chains, he let loose upon 
them his elephants ; but these, having been made drunk with 
wine and frankincense, turned upon the spectators and made 
dreadful havoc among them. Ptolemy, fearing the vengeance 
of heaven, turned from all his wicked purposes and restored the 
Jews to their former privileges. 

The Samaritans improved every opportunity which was af- 
forded, to show their enmity to the Jews. They oflen plun- 
dered and ravaged parts of their country, and carried many of 
the inhabitants into captivity, selling them for slaves. This 
was particularly the case during the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pater. 

This oppressed people saw again, at the death of Ptolemy, 
(B. C. 204) days of prosperity ; for wearied with allegiance 
to Egypt, they placed themselves under the protection of An- 
tiochus the great, king of Syria, and offered him their assis- 
tance. Antiochus rewarded them by a restoration of Jeru- 
salem to its ancient privileges. He also liberated all who were 
slaves in captivity ; exempted all the Jews who should return 
to their capital from taxes, for three years ; and presented a 
large sum from his own private purse for repairing the Tem- 
ple. Antiochus was assassinated 187 B. C. for robbing the 
femple of Belus of its treasures. He was called the Great, 
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because of his valourf prodeDce, industry and success. The 
transactions of his life and the wars in which he was engagsd 
with Ptolemy, were accurately delineated in the eleventh cluip- 
ter of the prophecy of Daniel^ from the tenth to the nineteenUi 
Yerse. 

Under his son and successor Seleucus, the Jews enjoyed the 
privileges and immunities which had been granted them bf 
Antiochus ; and might have enjoyed many years of peace and 
quietness, had it not been for a bitter contention between Sknon 
the governor of the Temple, and Onias, the High priest The 
former proving unsuccessful, fled to Apollonius, governor of 
Palestine* and gave him an exaggerated account of the trefr* 
sures in the Temple. When Seleucus heard it he resolved to 
possess them, and sent his treasurer to bring them away. Butf 
while in the act of robbery, Heliodorus, the treasurer, wai 
suddenly struck with awful terror, by a vision, which caused him 
instantly to quit the city, fearing the power and wrath of God. 
The whole of the reign of Seleucus is expressed in the twentieth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of Daniel. He was little besides 
•« a raiser of taxes." 



CHAPTER VIU. ,^ 

Desolations of Jerusalem under Antioekus Epiphanes^ Jason 
erects a Gymnasium Temple shut up for three years. BM 
and artful plot of Antioekus to extirpate the Chunk. Th0 
Temple consecrated to Jupiter Olympus. Jewish martyrdoM' 
Creneral revolt under Matathias. Wars of the Maccabeet* .1 
Death of Antiochus, Prophecies fulfilled in him, Destrw- 1 
tion of the Grecian^ and establishment of the Roman ent- I 
pire, the legs and feet of Nehuchadnezzar's image. Prospt- I 
reus state of the Jews under Jonathan and Simon. Apoaf' 'M 
phdl books. 9 

We have hitherto contemplated the Jews in favourable i 
circumstances. They had had some internal conflicts, and 
outward oppressions, but they had also enjoyed the protection 
of mighty monarchs, and had become a populous and wealthy 
nation. Vital piety had exceedingly declined, especially after 
the death of Simon the Just ; but the Temple stood in its glorf) 
and its service was strictly observed. But we are now to 
contemplate an awful and melancholy reverse. We are to 
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»ehold the whole nation nearly destroyed ; their religion almost 
stirpatedy and the .Temple of Jehovtih dedicated to Jupiter 
Olympus. 

The successor of Seleucus in the Syrian monarchy, was 
\ntiochus Epiphanes. He took the throne^ 175 B. C. The 
[>rophet Daniel predicted that he should be *< a vile person."* 
Buch he proved himself, by all his private and public conduct. 
The first of his acts which seriously affected the Jews, was 
bis selling the High Priesthood to Jason, brother to Onias, the 
reigning High Priest, for 360 talents, about 90,000 pounds ster- 
ling ; and issuing an order for the removal of Onias, a person 
worthy of this sacred trust, to Antioch ; there to be confined 
for life. Jason, despising the religion of his ancestors, and 
resolved to make himself popular with the unprincipled youth 
of his nation, procured also a royal decree for the erection 
of a Gymnasium, or place for games and amusements, similar 
to those established in Grecian cities ; and by example and re- 
wards, encouraged the people to attend upon it, and conform to 
the manners and customs of the Heathen. The flood gates of 
vice being set open, all respect for the law of Moses and the 
Temple, was soon swept away ; — the very priests mingled in the 
amusements of the Gymnasium ; the altar of God was for- 
saken, and vice, immorality and infidelity stalked forth tri- 
umphant. 

Jason however enjoyed his power but a short period. Afler 
a reign of three years> he was supplanted by Menelaus, his bro- 
ther, a greater monster in wickedness than himself, B. C. 174. 
Such men sought the office, first because it was hereditary in 
tlieir family ; but chiefly , because it now embraced the tempo- 
ral government of Jerusalem. Menelaus publicly apostatized 
to the religion of the Greeks, and drew as many as possible in 
his train. He sold the sacred vessels from the sanctuary, to pay 
the enormous sum of three hundred talents, by which he had sup- 
planted his brother ; and caused Onias, who had reproved him 
for his sacrilege, to be put to death. But some virtue remained 
with the people, for they resented this sacrilege, put to death 
the instrument by which it was effected, and sent messengers to 
Antiochus, complaining of its vile author. 

In strict fulfilment of the divine prediction in Daniel xi. 25, 
this vile king advanced with his armies, and conquered Egypt, 
Ptolemy Philometer fell into his hands, but he was not destroyed. 
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On the contraryt he had his liberty, and sat at the table of 
Antiochus, as Daniel predicted he wouldy v. 27. — »* And bodi 
these kings' hearts shall be to do mischief, and they shall speak 
lies at one table." The Jews had a false report of his deatbt 
and Jason immediately marched into the city with a thoosand 
men, to avenge himself on Menelaus. Antiochus hearing of 
this, and of the rejoicings in Jerusalem, supposed that the whok 
city and nation had revolted from him, and hastily marched 
into Jerusalem, put to death 40,000 persons, and sold an 
equal number for slaves. He broke into the Holy of holies, 
robbed the Temple of the altar of incense, the shew-bread, ta- 
ble, and the candlestick of seven branches, which were all of 
gold ; the recent gifls of friendly monarchs ; and to show fais 
contempt and hatred of the Jewish religion, he sacrificed a hog 
upon the altar of burnt offering He made Philip, a man of 
ferocious spirit, governor of Judea^ and restored Menelaas to 
the High Priesthood. Jason died a miserable vagabond. In 
about two years, the Egyptians revolted from Antiochus, and 
he again fell furiously on them. But the Romans interposed, 
and demanded a cessation of hostilities. Antiochus, having 
read the decree of the senate, said he would consult with his 
friends about it. But the Roman Ambassador drew aroand 
him a circle in the sand, and required his answer before he 
passed its bounds. Afraid of this bold and rising power, he 
acquiesced ; but he turned and wreaked his vengeance on the 
unoffending Jews. He sent twenty-two thousand men under 
AppoUonius, to sack Jerusalem. The inhabitants were unaware 
of his horrid intentions, until the Sabbath after his arrival ; when 
all being assembled for worship, he let loose upon them bis 
troops, who butchered all the men within their reach^ took the 
women and children to sell for slaves ; set fire to the houses ; 
demolished the walls, and carried away all the treasure. The 
Temple was suffered to stand, but a fortress was built near it, 
for the molestation of all who should approach it ; so that no 
one dared to come near, and the daily sacrifice ceased. Such 
as escaped the carnage fled to the mountains, and lived in great 
distress and hardships. 

Antiochus gloried in the greatest barbarities. In the lan- 
guage of DanieU he had peculiar ^« indignation against the 
holy covenant," and he determined to destroy the Jewish reli- 
gion or extirpate the nation. He issued therefore, a decree 
Uiat all nations within his dominions should forsake their for- 
mer rites and usages, and should conform to the religion of 
the king, and worship as he worshipped, under the severest po' 
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iialties. To ensure success^, he placed inspectors in every pro* 
vince and directed them to treat the disobedient (and these he 
knew would be Jews only) with the greatest severity. An fAd 
and cruel minister, one Atheneas, was sent to Jerusalem with 
a commission to destroy any one who offered sacrifices 
to the God of Israel, or observed the Sabbath, or practised 
circumcision. He consecrated the Temple of Jehovah to Ju- 
piter Olympus, and set up his statue upon the altar of bomt- 
offering. He also set up altars, groves, and statues in all parts 
of his dominion, and required an absolute uniformity of wor- 
ship, or the lorfeiture of life, it was one of the boldest at* 
tempts to extirpate the religion of a nation, ever made. 

But God was in the midst of his Church, and the gates of 
hell could not prevail against her. The land might be deso- 
late ; the Temple might be shut up or polluted ; the daily sa- 
crifice might cease, but there were many temples of the Holy 
Ghost in which the fire of devotion burned with unwonted 
brightness. It was however an awful season for the Jews. 
They were hid in the caves of the rocks where they worshipped 
God, and subsisted on roots and herbs. Hypocrites threw 
off their disguises and proclaimed themselves Heathen ; and 
the Samaritans who had said to the Jews in their prosperity, 
we will go with you, for we are bone of your bone, now ran to 
Antiochus and declared themselves not to be Jews, and request- 
ed that their temple might be dedicated to the Grecian Jupi- 
ter. When the saints were brought to martyrdom, their in- 
trepid firmness filled the tyrant with rage and madness. Among 
others who were put to a violent death were the venerable Ele- 
azer, and an aged woman with her seven sons* Their trium- 
phant deaths strengthened their brethren, and the tyrant found 
it was not in his power to destroy the worship of Jehovah. 

To violence Antiochus added the most seducing arts to bring 
the Jews to a compliance with his orders. Among his chief 
oflScers was one Apelles, whom he sent to the city of Modin, 
there to establish the heathen worship. Apelles assembled the 
people, and addressing Mattathias, a venerable priest of the 
Asmonean family, endeavoured by compliment and promises, 
to induce him to lead the way in apostatising from God and sa- 
crificing to the idol. But Mattathias feared God ; and, with a 
loud voice, declared, in hearing of all the people, that ** no 
consideration whatever should induce him or any of his fami- 
ly, ever to forsake the law of their God ; but that they would 
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still walk in the covenant, which he had made with their 
fathers and observe all its ordinances, and that no conun 
of the king should make any of them depart from it.'' Of a 
a roan the world was not worthy. He stood for God in ^ 
ance of the greatest dangers. Looking round, he beheld 
apostate already bowing before the idol which Apellea bad sf 
up. Immediately, with the zeal and spirit of Phinehas, and flT' 
obedience to the law of Moses, he ran upon him and slew hinu' 
By the assistance of his sons, he slew silso Apelles and thou 
who attended him, destroyed the idol, and then fled to, the moiA- 
tains. 

It was the signal for revolt. It was the commencement of U 
defensive war, which terminated in the deliverance of Judikl^ 
Large numbers of Jews flocked immediately to his standard, ud 
made a bold and vigorous defence of their civil and religiooli!. 
privileges. Finding that the royal army took great advantaga^' 
of the Sabbath. Mattathias and his party agreed to defeod' 
themselves on that holy day. Their adversaries therefore hd 
no opportunity to gain advantages over them as before ; but' 
were struck with terror at their boldness and fortitude, aad 
every where yielded before them. The graven images were de- ' 
stroyed ; the Jewish synagogues were opened ; the law and the 
prophets* were read ; the practice of circumcision was revived ; 
and, in the short space of a year, there was a general restoratioa 
of religious order. 

Mattathias was permitted to enjoy but a little season his holy 
triumphs. The close of the year, 166 B. C. saw him resting 
from his labours. With his dying breath he exhorted his sons 
to constancy and courage in defence of their liberties and the 
religion of their fathers. His son Judas, was appointed his sac- 
cessor. He raised a small but resolute army and erected his 
standards on which was inscribed a motto from Exodus XV'— 
" Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Jehovah." Thji 
was written by an abbreviation, formed by putting the initipl 
letters of the Hebrew words together, which made the woid 
Maccabees. Hence all who fought under this standard were 
called Maccabees or Maccabeans. 

Judas was an illustrious warrior. He soon made the Syri' 
ans, the Samaritans and apostate Jews tremble before l^ip* 
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• Bieid eeffwiiihiiiff victorifie. 
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ee reetted bim of thmr boldneee end mnnea^ then to 
led with violent rage, and be readved v/paa die eatiro 
ion of the whole bouse of Israel. Bat no sooner hadl 
9 bis TOW and sat ont upon bis march towards the devo* 
on* than he was seized with an incoraUe and honid di»» 
hich soon put an end to his life, 164 B. C« With hie 
reath, be acknowledged that his suflfeiings were justly 
! bf the God of Israel* for his bitter persecutimMi of that 
This vile prince and great oppressor of the Church* 
ire particularly pointed out hy Daniel» in his eleventh 
; from the SQth verse, than any other ruler whom h6 
Porphyry, one of the most bitter enemiea to 
nity, acknowledged that no prophecies were ever de« 
more clearly, or fulfilled more exactly, but said they 
rritten afler tbe events foretold had taken place, and 
3 other than historical narratives. But Daniel's prophe** 
!re written in Chaldee, and had actually been translated 
eek before any of these events transpired. 
It this time the Grecian empire, denoted by the belly 
ghs of brass of Nebuchadnezzer*s image* was ^er- 
and the Roman, marked out by tbe legs of iron and tbe 
:t of iron and part of clay, established* The RoQana 
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founded their city, 753 B. C. ; yet they were but little known 
in the east until about 274 B. C. when, hearing of their TictO- \ 
ries over the nations around them, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king ; 
of Egypt, sent ambassadors to make an alliance with them; 
This led them to interfere in the contentions of the eastern moii« 
archs, until, finally, they brought them all under their dominioD 
and established the most extensive and powerful empire the 
world had seen. But the feet were part of iron and part of 
clay. As the Romans extended their dominion, they embn- 
ced in their empire vast hordes of barbarous nations, which 86 
weakened it that it was ultimately divided into ten lesser king^ 
doms, denoted by the ten toes of the image. 

The efforts of Judas, after the death of Antiochus, to de* 
fend himself against the heathen nations around Jerusalem 
who had confederated to destroy all who worshipped Jehovab, 
were uniformly successful. This exceedingly enraged Lysias, 
the guardian of the young monarch, Antiochus Eupator, who 
immediately brought against Jerusalem an army of 80,000 
men with all the horse of the kingdom and 80 elephants, de- 
termining to make Jerusalem an habitation for the Gentiles, set 
the high priesthood for sale, and make gain of the Temple. 
But Judas and his army having as usual implored aid from 
heaven, fell upon him, slew eleven thousand foot and cdzteen 
hundred horsemen and put all the rest to flight. Peace ensued. 
Through the influence of the Romans, the Jews were no longer 
obliged to conform to the religion of the Greeks, but were per^ 
mitted every where to live according to their own laws. This 
was the first time the Church of God ever felt the power of 
Rome, B. C. 163. 

But this peace was of short duration. The war was first 
renewed by the men of Joppa. Judas was again successful 
and laid siege to the tower of Acra, which overlooked the 
Temple. This brought from Antioch the young king, with an 
iiundred thousand foot, twenty thousand horse^ thirty-two 
elephants and three hundred chariots of war. The watch- 
word of Judas was *« Victory is op God." Having gi?en 
this, he attacked the enemy and made a great slaughter, but 
was unable to resist such a mighty force, and retreated into 
Jerusalem. The monarch pursued and laid siege to the sanc- 
tuary. The Jews defended themselves with bravery and were 
reduced to the lowest extremities, when the royal army was 
calle;^ away to quell a rebellion in Syria. A truce was granted 
and the king was admitted within the walls. These he promised 
to leave untouched ; but beholding their strength, he disre- 
garded bia oath and levelled them with the dust. ^ 
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The apostate High Priest Menelaus, now hoped for a restora- 
tion to his office, hut his character was well understood hy the 
Syrian government, and they condemned him to a horrid death, 
md appointed Alcimus, a man of equal baseness, to the office. 
The people however refused to admit him to the altar. It had 
been preNclicted by the prophet Isaiah, that there should << be an 
altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt," and Onias, 
the proper heir to the priesthood, indignant at this appointment, 
went thither, and on the ground of this prophecy, petitioned 
Ptolemy to grant him tiberty to erect a temple in his domi- 
nions. The Egyptian king assigned him a place in Heliopilis, 
the city of the Sun. A temple was erected, afler tlie model of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, and divine worship was instituted. 
This temple stood 224 years, when it was destroyed by Vespa- 
sian. 

Alcimus, rejected of the people, sought protection of Demc- 
trias, the monarch of Syria. Powerful armies were sent to his 
support. For protection, Judas sought an alliance with the 
Romans. A league of mutual defence was made. But before 
the embassy had returned, the royal armies were but too sue*- 
cessful ; the small army of Judas was surrounded, and he fell, 
covered with wounds, a martyr to his country, 1 60 B. C. 

The death of this illustrious warrior was a severe stroke to 
the Jewish nation. They were at once scattered and devoured 
as sheep before ravenous wolves. Their calamities had never 
been greater than they now were, since the captivity. Still 
however hoping in God, the Jews flocked around Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, and made him their leader. 

Jonathan appears not to have possessed the military prowess 
of hi3 brother ; but he was a roan of courage and prudence. 
He continued at the head of the nation seventeen years, when 
he and his children, and about a thousand of his guards were 
treacherously assassinated by Tryphon, a Syrian usurper, in the 
city of Ptolemais, 144 B. C. But two years was he troubled by 
the Svrians, with whom his brother had had such terrible con- 
flicts. For finding so able a commander at the head of the 
Jfevish forces, and being disturbed by their own internal divi- 
f^ions, they made peace and solemnly engaged never to renew 
the war. 

Jonathan improved the season of peace for the restoration of 
civil and ecclesiastical order. He repaired the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, and formed alliances with the Romans. The wicked Al- 
cimus, having the presumption to break down the wall which 
had been built round the sanctuary, by order of the prophets 
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Haggai and Zechariah, to separate the Gentiles from the JemSf 
was, it is said, smitten pf God, and perished in agony. The 
priesthood remained vacant for se?en years, when the peojde 
pressed it upon Jonathan, and the appointment was confirmed if 
the Syrian monarch. 

Tryphon, the base murderer of Jonathan, aiming at the 
throne of Syria, immediately besieged Jerusalem ; but the peo- 
ple elevated Simon, the surviving brother of Judas and Jona- 
than, to the head of the army, and he was afraid to make any 
attack. Simon continued both general and High Priest for the 
term of eight years ; when he was treacheroiuly murdered by 
his son-in-law, B. C. 135. His reign was one of much prospe* 
rity to the Jewish nation. They had friendly alliances witli 
the Romans and Lacedemonians ; enjoyed the civil and reli- 
gious institutions of their fathers, and were victorious over the 
petty marauders who troubled them. Simon erected at Medio 
B very costly monument of white marble, over the sepulchre of 
Lis fiither and brothers, which was for centuries a famous sea- 
mark, and which was standing so late as the days of Euseinofl, 
200 years after Christ. 

With the death of Simon terminates what is usually called 
the histoiy of the Maccabees. This history is chiefly contain- 
ed in the first book of the Maccabees, which was probably wiit- 
ten by some contemporary author, who had been an actor in the 
scenes which he so minutely and feelingly describes. It was 
never admitted into the sacred canon, but approaches nearer 
the style of sacred history than any work extant, and is gene- 
rally received as an accurate account of the events of that pe- 
riod. From it Josephus chiefly copied the history of that period. 
The second book of Maccabees consists of several pieces com- 
piled together. It is written with much less accuracy than the 
first, and contains much that is extravagant and fabulous. 

The Apochrypal books, which are ofien printed and bound 
with the sacred volume, were all probably written in these later 
days of the Jewish Church. They are therefore venerable 
for their antiquity ; and some of them, as the first book of Mac- 
cabees, impart valuable historical information ; others, as the 
books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, aflbrd much useful in- 
struction ; but none of them have any title to ins[Hration. 
They were never admitted into the canon of the Jews to whom 
alone were committed the oracles of God. They formed no 
of the Septuagint version. They were never quoted 
as prophetic or doctrinal, by our Saviour or his Apoetlea 1 
of their authors disclaim all pretensions to inspiration; 
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nd some of them contain things which are weak and low ; ut- 
Brly inconsistent with prohability and chronology, and at vart- 
nce "witli the general character of divine truth. They are con- 
idered as canonicali and as of equal authority with the writings 
>f Moses and the prophets by the church of Rome ; but they 
certainly ought never to be connected or circulated witit the 
sacred Tolnme. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Pro9perou8 state of the Jews under Hyrcanus. Royalty re- 
established. Jerusalem taken by the Romans. End of the 
Asmonecm princes. Herod the Great. The Temple repair- 
ed and enlarged. Family of Herod. Sceptre departed from 
Judah. Religious sects among the Jews — Pharisees, Saddu- 
ceeSf Essenesj Herodians, GaMeans, Karaites. Different 
orders qf men — Scribes, Rabbis, Nazarites, Wtclcedness of 
the Jews, and qf the Heathen. State of the Civil World. 
Refiedions on the providence of God. 

Simon was succeeded in the Jewish government and priest- 
hood, by his son, John Hyrcanus, 135 B. C. Antiochus Side- 
tes king of Syria, hearing of the death of Simon, marched 
against Jerusalem, determined to subdue it. A tremendous 
siege ensued, and the inhabitants almost perished by famine. 
They sued at length for peace. Antiochus granted it, requiring 
the Jews to deliver up their arms, demolish their fortifications, 
and pay him an annual tribute. The sudden death of this 
monarch enabled the Jews soon after to cast off the foreign 
yoke, and they were never again subjected to the Syrian power. 
Hyrcanus maintained his authority twenty-nine years, and died 
in peace, greatly lamented. Under him the Jews enjoyed 
greater prosperity, and were raised to greater heights of glory, 
than they had ever attained since the Babylonish captivity. 
By him the capital of the Samaritans, and the temple which was 
erected on Mount Gerizim were destroyed. The Samaritans, 
however, continued to have an altar on that mount, and to wor- 
ship there. 

Under his reign, the Edomites joined themselves to the Jews, 
aod both Jacob and Esau became consolidated in one nation. 
The Jews recognised two kinds of proselytes — proselytes of the 
gate and of justice. The former renounced idolatry, but did 

9 
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not conform strictly to the law of Moses ; such were NaamtD 
the Syrian, and Comolius the centurioo. They were, admitted 
into the temple to worship God, but came no further than into 
the outer court, which was hence called the court of the Gen- 
tiles. The others observed the whole Jewish law. They were 
initiated by baptism, sacrifice and circumcision, and were admit- 
ted to all the privileges of the Jews. Such did the Edomites be- 
come. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by his son Aristobulus. He as- 
sumed the title of king. He was the first Jewish ruler, who, af- 
ter the Babylonian captivity, wore a crown. He was a prince 
and High Priest of great cruelty. He put to death his own 
mother and brother, and at the close of one year, died in great 
horror of conscience, for his crimes. Durmg his reign, the Itu- 
reans were vanquished, and compelled, as was the custom towards 
all captives, to receive circumcision, and be engrafted into the 
Jewish state. 

Alexander Jannsus, his brother, ascended the throne upon 
the death of Aristobulus. He was a martial prince, and firaght 
many successful battles with the surrounding nations. But he 
had a more terrible enemy at home, than abroad. This was 
the sect of the Pharisees, which had occasioned much trouble 
to John Hyrcanus, but which now came out in open war against 
this sovereign, and endeavoured to drive him finom the throne. 
They hired* foreign troops, and compelled him once to flee to 
the mountains alone. At length, however, he gained a decisive 
victory over them, took 800 of them captive and caused them 
all to be crucified in one day. This rebellion lasted six years, 
and cost the lives of above 50,000 of the faction. He reigned 
twenty-six years, and lefl the throne to his wife, 79 B. C. 

This woman committed the government entirely to the Pha- 
risees, by which she acquired great popularity. But having the 
power in their hands, they immediately commenced a violent 
persecution of the Sadducees, a rival sect, who had been the 
supporters of Alexander. This was followed with much shed- 
ding of blood, until they were placed for security, at their own 
request, in the several garrisons. Alexandra died in the ninth 
year of her reign. 

Her son Hyrcanus had been made High Priest, and imaedi- 
ately ascended the throne on the death of his mother. But he 
was driven from it in a short time, by Aristobulus, a younger 
brother. Antipater, governor of Idumea, and fiither of Heiod> 
took the part of Hyrcanus. The two contending parties appeat- 
ed to Pompey, the Roman general, and made him arbitrator be- 
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tween them. The shrewd Roman heard them with apparent 
impartiality, but deferred a decision of the controversy. Aris- 
tobulus, jealous of his rival, prepared for war. The Roman 
general immediately caused him to be imprisoned^ and marched 
his army against Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanus received 
hioi with open arms, and the faction of Aristobulus, who had 
thrown themselves into the Temple, were but for about three 
months able to hold out against so powerful an enemy. Twelve 
thousand Jews were killed by the Romans, and many destroyed 
themselves. When the Temple was finally taken, the priests 
moved not from the altars, but suffered themselves to be butch- 
ered without resistance, by the soldiery, to the astonishment of 
Pompey. 

Thus did the holy city and Temple fall into the hands of the 
Romans, 63 B. C. and on the very day which theVews kept as 
>a solemn &aU for the capture of Jerusalem and the Temple, by 
Nebuchadnezzer, king of Babylon. Pompey wished to seethe 
interior of the Temple. But the Jews protested against it as an 
awful profanation. With bis superior officers, however, he 
pressed in, lifted the veil, and looked within the Holy of holies. 
The whole he treated with great respect. All the treasures he 
left untouched ; and he ordered the priests to offer sacrifice as 
directed by the law of Moses. 

But, according to the prediction of Jacob* the sceptre was 
not to depart from Judah, nor a law- giver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh should come. We therefore find the Romans 
leaving the Jews still to govern themselves. Hyrcanus was 
continued in the High-priesthood with the appellation of prince, 
but the walls of Jerusalem were demolished, the Jewish territory 
was reduced, and the nation was compelled to pay a disgraceful 
tribute. Aristobulus and his sons were carried to Rome, to 
adorn Pompey's triumph. It was however but a short period 
before this disturber of the public peace obtained his liberty, and 
Judea was again thrown into desolating dissensions. 

Pompey was overpowered by the partisans of Julius Ca3sar ; 
who, at the death of that renowned warrior, usurped the supreme 
authority at Rome. Antipater had assisted him in his wars in 
Egypt, and was rewarded by the office of lieutenant of Judea, 
48 B. C. He soon obtained important posts for his two sons,— 
the government of Jerusalem for Phasael, and of Galilee for 
Herod. Cssar confirmed Hyrcanus in the Priesthood, and con- 
ferred such favours upon the Jewish nation, that it could hardly 
be perceived that they were in bondage to any people. 

There was nothing stable, however, among this people, nor 
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even in tLe throocs of the in:2:.t7. Juhas Cesar, one of the 
most spleiicid men that sdorzs tie pi^e of onl beuiffT, vu u- 
saeinaiec in the s^iAifc-house : and HTrcaaos vas ejected fiom 
bis nna and si2t:ou, bj Anti^oLus. the ton of fes gmi inti 
His vecgeance feii aiso cpon tbe 30TenM>R of Jenealeiii and 
GaLiee. But Herod fied into Lg«p!. and £roiB theoce to Rone; 
vLere ke p'Jt fala^seif uraer the proiectioD of Maik AatooTy who 
was then in power. AdIodt gare him tbe kingdom of Judei. 
He collected an anri j : and afier a long and distiessuig war, 
took tbe boh city. 37 B. C. Antigonus, tbe son oi Axistobiiliis» 
was put to death. He was tbe las: of tbe Aismooeui ftnulj. 
They bad reigned in Judea for one hundred and tweniy-nine 
years. 

The sceptre now passed, for the first time, into the bands of 
a foreign prince, but still tbe Jews continued to be governed by 
their own laws, and their Sanhedrim was tbe general coort of 
judicature. We feel, however, when we behold so great in 
event as this, that th. coming of Shiloh is near. 

Herod was a monster of cruelty. He was ever fflhd with 
jealousy, and all his real and supposed enemies be put, as &r as 
lay in his power, to most cmel deaths. Tbe adherents of Anti- 
gonus* first felt bis rage. Their blood flowed fireeljt and their 
estates filled his empty coffers. Only two were spared firam the 
Sanhedrim. Disqualified himself for tbe priesthood, be made 
Ananel, an inferior and obscure priest, High-Priest; bat be 
soon displaced him, and gave the office to Aristobnlnsi the bro- 
ther of his wife Marianme ; but him however be in a short pe- 
riod, caused to be drowned in a bath. To give himself autho- 
rity and power with the Jewish nation, he married Marianme, a 
beautiful and accomplished woman of the Asmonean &milyi the 
grand-daughter of Hyrcanus ; but though he loved her passioD- 
ately, she, for his murder of her brother, as bitterly hated him ; 
and in his fury for it, be put her to death. He condemned also her 
mother, and three of his own sons to the loss of life, and exhaust- 
ed the treasure and spirit of the nation, by his cruel oppres- 
sions. 

As might naturally be expected* this monster in wickedness 
despised the Jewish religion and laws. Tbe High Priest he set 
up and removed, without any regard to hereditary, right. iHe 
made it continually the great object of his reign, to introduce 
Roman luxury, and the worship of heathen gods. He built 
Grecian temples, and set up idols for worship, and established 
theatres and games in honour of Augustus the Roman Emperor; 

Having reigned in this manner fourteen years^ and amassed 
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jreat treasures, the people became exceedingly disgusted with 
lum ; wlierefore, to gain their favour, he resolved, 17 B. G. to 
rebuild the Temple. For about nine years, he employed upon 
It 18)000 men. He made it considerably larger than the Tem- 
ple which was built by Solomon. Its length and breadth were 
flow one hundred cubits. It was built of immense stones of 
wlute marble, which were covered with large plates of pure gold. 

Its enclosure was about a furlong square. This was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, on the inside of which were erected 
three galleries, the narrowest about thirty feet wide, and fifty 
[ligh, but the largest was forty-five feet wide, one hundred high, 
rhese galleries were supported by 162 pillars of marble, each 
ibottt twenty-seven feet in circumference. The wall of this en- 
dosure, had four gates towards the west, and one on each of the 
other sides. The Temple was encompassed with beautifiil 
porches, which were paved with marble. Solomon's porch was 
sit the east gate of the Temple, called beautiful. The women 
bad their separate court, and entered by the east gate, which 
vas overlaid with Corinthian brass. A golden eagle, the arms 
Df the Roman empire, was placed over each gate. And when 
the Temple was finished, it was with great solemnity dedicated 
to God. As the whole was executed as a repair of the Temple 
built by Zerubbabel, it was called the second Temple, into which 
*< the desire of all nations should come." And as it was con- 
tinually receiving additions for many years after, the Jews might 
say in the time of our Saviour, with propriety, << Forty and six 
years was the Temple in building." 

Finding that the sceptre had now about departed from Judah, 
the pious in Jerusalem were earnestly looking for the coming 
ofShiloh. They accurately computed also the 70 weeks in 
Daniel's prophecy, of the coming of Christ, and found that they 
were about completed. Devout people waited day and night in 
the Temple for the consolation of Israel ; and they who had 
no special wish for the Messiah in his true character, were 
looking forward to him as a deliverer from the Roman yoke, 
j^o much expectation of the promised king, could not but be 
viewed by such a man as Herod with the deepest jealousy. 
And when the long looked for moment arrived, when the pro- 
mised seed was born, when the glorious Saviour of men entered 
our worJd, to set up that kingdom which should break and de- 
stroy all kingdoms, immediately this worst of tyrants resolved to 
destroy him. But by the overruling providence of God, He was 
flclivered out of his hands, and in the following year, this in- 
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human tyrant died of a most loathsome disease and in great toi^ 
tures, having reigned thirty-seven yean. 

He carried liis brutahty to the last. For to prevent the lUr 
tion from rejoicing at his death, he convened all the distingniBlh 
ed men, shut them up in a castle, and oidered their instant death 
the moment he should expire. But the order was not executed. 
Such was the man into wh^se hands the Church had fallen, whea 
her promised deliverer arose. He was called great, but he was 
chiefly great in crime, and was detestable as he was wicked and 
base. He left his dominion to three sons ; — his kingdom to Ar- 
chelaus ; Gaulonites, Trachonites and Batanea, to Philip ; Galilee 
and Parea, to Herod Antipas. 

As this family were intimately connected with the rising Chris- 
tian Church, some account of them will be both interesting and 
instructive. 

Archelaus interred his father with great pomp. At the com- 
mencement of his reigni the Jews, indignant at the profimatioii 
of the Temple, pulled down the Roman eagle, which Herod had 
placed over each of the gates. This occasioned great contezH 
tions, and much shedding of blood. His brother Herod con- 
tended, with him at the Roman court for the crown, but he held 
it about seven years. His reign was one of such violence and 
tyranny* that the people brought against him accusations to the 
emperor ; and he was banished to Vienna in France, where he 
died. Such was the cruelty of his temper, that when Joseph 
and Mary heard that he reigned in the room of his father Berod. 
they were afraid to return into Judea with the holy child Jesus. 
He was succeeded by Roman governors, one of whom was Pon- 
tius Pilate. Of Philip, tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonites, little 
mention is made in the evangelical history. 

Herod ^tipater, tetrarch of Galilee, was early engaged in 
war with the Arabs, because he divorced his wife, the daughter 
of Aretas, their king, that he might marry Herodias the wifeoT 
his brother Philip, who was still living. For this connexion. 
John Baptist reproved him, and lost his life. Soon after Jdin's 
death, Herod was sent into exile, and he and his wife andSa- 
lama all came to a miserable end. 

There was another Herod, called Herod Agrippa, who reign- 
ed in Judea during the hfe of the Apostles. He was grandson 
of Herod the great. He murdered James, and apprehended 
Peter. While at Cesarea, celebrating some games in honour 
of Claudius, the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon sent deputies to 
him to solicit his favour. Splendidly dressed, he made an ora- 
tion, and the people shouted < It is the voice of a god.' He was 
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gratified by the impious flattery, and was smitten of heaven 
with a most tormenting disease* and eaten up of worms, having 
reigned about ten years. He was the father of Agrippa, B^e- 
nice, Drusilla and Mariamne. 

The sceptre was now whoUy departed from Judah, and the 
lawgiver from between his feet, for Sbiloh had come. The 
Jews were no longer governed by their own rulers and laws, 
but by the Roman power. Herod the great had broken down 
the power of the Sanhedrim ; though it still existed in form* so 
that Christ and his Apostles, and Stephen the deacon, were 
brought before it. But it possessed not the power over life and 
death. <« It is not lawful," said. the Jews to Pilate, <' for us to 
put any man to death." Such was the wonderful fulfilment of 
the ancient prophecy of Jacob. Other vast nations bad long 
since lost their power, and been buried in oblivion, but Judali 
had retained her sceptre because she was protected of heaven. 

In ihe later ages of the Jewish nation, and at the time of our 
Saviour's appearance, the Jews were divided into a great va- 
riety of rel^ious sects. All these aknowledged the authority of 
the law of Moses, and united in their forms of worship ; but 
they were so far separated by their peculiarities, as to be 
continually involved in the most bitter hostilities. 

The largest and most popular was the sect of the Pharisees. 
Their rise is uncertain. They probably rose from some small 
beginning to their great power and consequence. As early as the 
days of Hyrcanus and Janneus, they threw the nation into 
great commotion. They believed in the existence of angels 
both good and bad, in the immortality of the soul, the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and future rewards and punishments ; but 
they considered the tradition of the elders as of equal authori- 
ty with the written law, and in many places they explained the 
latter by the former, and explained it in a way directly contrary 
to its true meaning. Thus they made the commandment 
of God of none effect by their traditions. These traditions, 
they contended, were delivered by God to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and preserved through succeeding generations. By 
these they were instructed that thoughts and desires were not 
sinful unless they resulted in evil actions ; that fasting, ablution, 
and almsgiving, made atonement for sin, and that men could 
even perform works of supererogation. They expected justi- 
fication through the merits of Abraham. 

They derived their name from a Hebrew word which signi- 
fies to separate, because they pretended to an uncommon sepa- 
ration from the world, and devotedness to God. They valued 
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themselves upon their fieqaent wasbiDgs* frstingBt and log 
prayers ; their gravity of dress and gesture ; their mortified 
looks ; their scrupulous titlungs ; their building tombs §cnr the 
prophets, that they might appear more righteous than thw &- 
thers who slew them ; their care to avoid every kind of ritual 
impurity; enlarging their philacteries,* and the borden of 
their garments ; and on their diligence and zeal in making 
proselytes. But under this specious exterior, they neglected 
justice, mercy and truth, and practised the most abominalile 
vices. They were a race of most demure hypocrites, properly 
compared by our Saviour to whited sepulchres. They hated the 
Lord of life and glory, and persecuted him to death. 

Of the Pharisees diere were several distinct classes — as the 
truncated Pharisees, who scarcely lifted their feet from the 
ground, that they might appear in deep meditation ; — the strik- 
ing Pharisees, who walked with their eyes shut that they 
might avoid the siffht of women* and therefore struck continual- 
ly against the wall as they walked ; and the mortar Pharisees* 
who wore a cap resembling a mortar, which vrould only penmt 
them to look upon the ground. They ruled entirely the com- 
mon people and had all their votes for every civil and religms 
office. 

The next most powerful sect was that of the Saddueees. They 
were the infidels of the nation. They derived their name 
from Sadoc, a disciple of Antigonus, who was president of the 
Sanhedrim 260 B. G. His master had taught Uiat our service 
of God should be wholly disinterested, without any regard to 
a future state. Sadoc fix)m hence reasoned that there was do 
future state, no heaven nor hell, no resurrection, angel or spi- 
rit. His followers looked upon death, therefore, as the final ex- 
tinction of soul and body, and maintained that the providence 
and retributions of God were limited to this world. On this 
ground only, they pretended to worship and serve God. They 
rejected the traditions of the Pharisees. 

This sect was comparatively small, and was composed chiefly 
of men of high rank and affluence. Such men gladly embraced 
this system, because it permitted them to live in sinful iO' 
dulgence, without any fear of future punishment. Their sys- 
tem was the child of depravity, and it was awfully hardeuiog* 
We never hear of a Sadducee converted to the Gospel of Christ. 



* These philacteries were pieces of parchment &c. 
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> whole sect ever remained bitter opposers of the humble, 
siying doctrines of the Cross. Caiphas and Ananias, 
arderer of James the less, were Sadducees. 
third sect were the Essenes. They took their rise about 
fears B. C. and were really an order of monks. They 
in solitary places, and objecting to sacrifices, came seldom 

Temple. They are not therefore mentioned in the New- 
ment. They were perfect fatalists. They agreed with 
barisees, except in the resurrection of the body, which 
denied. They considered the laws of Moses as an al- 
;al system of spiritual and mysterious truth ; and while 
pretended respect to the moral, totally neglected the 
onial law. They lived in great abstemiousness ; re- 
ed marriage ; adopted proselytes and children ; held 

in contempt ; maintained a perfect community of goods ; 
bought or sold any thing among themselves ; wore' white 
nts ; rejected every bodily ornament, and triumphed over 
nd sufiering. They exceeded all other Jews in the strict 
ranee of the sabbath, and lived quietly and without noise ; 
ed much, as they pretended, in heavenly contemplation. 

took their name from the Syriac verb Asa, to heal, be- 

they inquired much into the cures of diseases, especially 
loral diseases of the mind. They had their origin in 
; ; 4000 of them resided on the western shore of the 

Sea. The Therapeute was a rigid sect of them, and 
d chiefly in Egypt. 

3 Herodians, a fourth sect, derived their name from Herod 
freat. They coincided with that monarch in his views 
rjecting the Jews to the Romans. It was therefore a fim- 
ital principle with them that it was right for the Jews to 
y with idolatry and heathen customs, i required by their 
ors ; and, also, that it was a duty to submit and pay taxes 
1 whom conquest had made their master. They were 
ore opposed to the Pharisees, and being also opposed to 
:, they unitedly engaged to catch him in his speech, 
he replied to the question, *' Is it lawful to give tribute 
58ar ?" in the negative, the Herodians would have accused 
to the Emperor ; or in the affirmative, the Pharisees, who 
1 acknowledge no foreign prince, would have accused him 
e people. Christ, by his wisdom, avoided the snares of 
When he charged his disciples to beware of the leaven 
;rod, he, no doubt, had particular reference to their com« 
^e with the idolatrous rites of the Heathen. The Saddu- 
were generally Herodians* 
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The Galileans were a few inhabitants of Galilee, who were 
instigated by one Judas to resist thp Roman tax. By this re- 
sistance they began the war with the Romans, which termiiia- 
ted in the destruction of the nation. They held the religioos 
sentiments of the Pharisees. Some of them, while worship- 
ping at Jerusalem, were barbarously murdered by Pilate, in the 
court of the Temple, and their blood was mingled with their 
sacrifices. Our Saviour was accused as a Galilean, who went 
about stirring up the nation to revolt, and refusing to give tribnte 
to Ccesar. 

The Karaites were the protestants of the Jewish nation. 
The name denotes a scripturist, and was given them about twenty 
years before the birth of Christ. They boldly protested 
against all the traditions of the elders as having no divine aa- 
thority, and strictly adhered to the written law. They hav^ 
been from that day to this, the most pious and orthodox of all 
the sects. 

Besides these religious sects, there were three orders of men 
which claim particular notice — the Scribes, Rabbis, and Naza- 
rites. 

The Scribes were originally men who registeredl the afl&ira 
of the king. At a sub^quent period they transcribed the ' 
books of scripture, and thus became more conversant with it 
than other men. In our Saviour's time, they were an impo^ 
tant order of men who expounded the law and tradition of the 
elders ; tadght them in the schools and synagogues, and rea- 
soned concerning them before the Sanhedrim. They are vari- 
ously called scribes, lawyers, doctors of law, elders, counsellors 
and rulers, and those who sat in Moses' seat. They were a 
most wicked class, who abominably perverted the scriptures. 

The title, Rabbi, was given to men of rank in the state, but 
especiaDy to Jewish doctors, who were eminent for learning. 
It was given to John by his disciples ; to Christ, by Nicodemos 
and the wondering populace. Those who received it among 
the doctors, claimed an absolute dominion over the faith of the 
people. But it was a title wholly disapproved of by oor 
Saviour. He said to his disciples, « Be not ye called Rabbi f 
— ^i. e. covet no such distinctions in the Church of God ; aspire 
to no honour but that of faithfully serving your Lord and Master. 

The Nazarites were a class of men separated from the world 
for some Umited period, or for life by a vow. During their tow, 
they were never to cut their hair, or drink any wine or strong 
drink. They were to attend no funeral nor enter a house defi- 
led by the dead. When the days of their offering were fiilfilledk 
all their hair was shaved off at the door of the tabernacle 
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and burnt under tbe altar. Every seventh day they were call- 
ed to offer peculiar offerings. Those who, like Sampson, Sam- 
udi and John Baptist, were dedicated for life, had no occasion 
for these offerings. Such as lived far from Jerusalem, cut 
their hair in the places where their vow was finished, but de- 
ferred their offerings until they came to the Temple. Paui 
once, on some special occasion, became a Nazarit^ at Corinth, 
shaved his head at Cenchrea, and made his offering at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Christ was styled a Nazarite or Nazarene, from the circum- 
stance of his spending much of his life at Nazareth. No par- 
ticular prophecy which is preserved to us was thus fiiljQlled, but 
the general spirit of the prophetic writings respecting him clear- 
ly was ; for these indicated that he should be a true Nazarite, 
a person uncommonly separated from his birth to the service of 
God. Well therefore might the evangelist say, <« it was fulfill- 
ed which was spoken by the prophets, he shall be called a Naza- 
rene." 

Amid the clashing of various sects, the formahty and hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees, the monkish austerity of the Essenes, and 
the freethinking of the Sadducees, vital piety had almost ex- 
pired with the nation. The Jews indeed adhered to the wor- 
ship of the one true God. and venerated the Mosaic law, but 
they fully believed that they could atone for the vilest transgres- 
^'ons. 

They looked for the Messiah, but they expected him only as 
a temporal prince who would deliver them from Roman bon- 
dage, by a. zealous performance of external rites ; they so gave 
themselves up to the grossest wickedness, that Josephus, their 
eminent historiani remarks, << Had the Romans delayed calling 
these abandoned wretches to account, their city would either 
have been deluged by water, or swallowed by an earthquake, 
Or destroyed like Sodom by thunder and lightning." 

As was remarked in the history of idolatry, the rest of the 
world was now sunk in the most deplorable state of heathen su- 
perstiUon. All nations imagined the upper world to be filled 
with superior beings whom they called gods, one or more of 
which they supposed to preside over every province, people, fa- 
mily, element, production and passion. These deities were di- 
verse from each other in nature, sex, rank, and power, and were 
HI appeased and honoured by peculiar gifts, rites and ceremo- 
nies. Over all a supreme divinity was generally supposed to 
' preside, who, though more excellent than the rest, was controlled 
by tbe fates. 
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Through a national ambition, the Greeks and Romans me 
the names of their own deities to those of other nations whom 
they subdued ; but religious wars were unknown, for every na- 
tion suffered their neighbours to enjoy their own gods, rites and 
ceremonies, considering them as their pecuUar province. Some 
of these gods were fhrnished from the natural world, as the sun, 
moon, and stars ; but the most of them were deified heroes. 
Statues and other representations of them were placed in their 
temples. These temples were exceedingly magnificent An 
amazing priesthood was richly supported ; but their prayers and 
ceremonies were of the most foolish and debasing character. 
There were certain institutions called m^^eries^ to which only 
a few were initiated, and which were very imposing upon the 
common people. 

But in the whole system of Paganism there was no tendency 
to virtue. Indeed morality seems never to have had a place in 
the religion of a Pagan. In the high mysteries 9 things were 
transacted which outraged common decency. Almost every god 
was a patron of some vice. The gods themselves were supposed 
to be guilty often of the basest crimes. The Greeks and Romans, 
therefore, the most refined nations of antiquity, were sunk in the 
lowest sensualities. Their own best writers, such as Horace* 
Tacitus, Juvenal, confirm the account given of the low moral 
character of the people in the second chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans. Philosophy had done all that it ever can do, un- 
assisted by revelation, in the discovery of truth and reformation 
of mankind ; and it finally debased the human mind by the most 
perplexing subtleties, and spread abroad the most denooralizing 
sentiments. The most popular sect was that of Epicurus, wha 
maintained that pleasure was the chief end of man^s existence, 
and that it was no matter in what way it was obtained, though it 
was through the lowest sensual indulgence. These powerful 
nations had no knowledge of the true God, of human accounta- 
blenesS) and the future state of the soul. Satan every where 
reigned triumphant, and no ray of hope appeared to the eye of 
reason, of any release from his iron bondage. 

At the same time, the state of the world was admirably 
adapted to the rapid diffusion of the Gospel of Christ. The 
Roman empire was in its greatest glory. All the nations of the 
known world were subjected to it ; dominion and peace were 
every where established. Vast nations therefore were united i0 
iriendfy intercourse ; many and barbarous tribes were reduced 
to civilized life. Literature had risen to a height never before 
attained. The Grecian tongue was almost every where rea^ 
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«rnKdM9. Fxee access was had to all nations, and tlie Gospel 
oooM easBy be jpreached to eveiy qreatnre imder the nbde 
heateo. 

In condnding the second, great period of the history of tkw 

Cbordif let ai pause and reflect on the wonderfol providmice of 

Godl B^ had now protected and preserved her daring a period 

of 400Q' jNiSf #hfle nation after nation had risen anasonk 

like dw mnrta tif the ocean. All the prophecies respectiw her 

smd the nations rf the earth, vpiiich wjie due, had faiuiertobeen 

stK^stly falfiUed. The Ibor great empinls had risen in sneoes* 

sio% an^ had been the rod of God'i^ anger, or instnunents to 

1^ her good* AIJi the sacrifices and offimngs of Uie law, had fidly 

; Aadowod finth the one great sacrifice, which was now to make 

iseoodliatkm fcr iniquity, and bring in eTerlasting rifl^teoastteas* 

. 'vHer walls had beela oontinually before him." The past, was 

^ aw^lgefinrtlwfiiUilmentof promiseaof future^j^^ HeWho 

ivised op Ae fim Vast nionardhies of the earth, wovld now set 

im a kiogdoA which riioidd neyidr be destroyed, and whidi 

mqnU brea)^ fn pieces and consume all kingdoms. , W^ midit 

4'poo|^ «olBim with an heathen prince, << How great are Ids 

sgns, and how m^hty are his wonders! His kingdom is an 

eteilaaliiiig' lnq[do|n, and bis doraioion is from generation . to* 

feneration.'^ 
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PSBZOB ZZZ. 

THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jesus Christ. Jesus circumcised. Welcomed hy saints 

igels. Worshipped by the wise men. Sought for by 

Carried into Egypt, Conversant at ttoehe years with 

actors. Lives in retirement untU thirty years of age, 

chartxcter, and work of John the Baptist, Jesus bap- 
^ him. and consecrated to the Priesthood, Chris fs 
^, Abolition of the Jewish^ and establishment of the 
ian Church. Christ's Priesthood, IBs deaths resuT" 

and ascension, Jesus'- King in Zion, Emdences of 
nne mission, 

Christ, the Saviour of men, Was born of the virgin 
t Bethlehem in Judea, in the year of the world four 
! ; four years before the vulgar era. His miraculous 
s foretold, with astonishing precision, by the prophet 
To Mary, it was revealed, before conception, by the 
fabriel. Like other wonderful works of God, it has 
! scoff of the wicked ; but the pure in heart, behold in 
ing correspondence with the purity and dignity of the 
9r's person and office. 

was a direct descendant from David, through Nathan. 
'as, therefore, of the seed of David, according with the 
i of prophecy, though not of the royal line. Her 
y is given by Luke. Before his birth she was espoused 
1, a direct descendant from David in the royal line- He 
his reputed father. His genealogy is given by Matthew. 
esus might be called, King of the Jews. 
place of his birth was predicted by Micah. " But 
ethlehem Ephrata, though thou be but little among the 
Is of Judah, yet out oi'thee^ shall he come forth unto me, 
o be ruler of Israel, whose goings forth have been from 



* Isaiah, vii. 14. + Isaiah v. 2. 
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of old, from ovcrlasting." Thither his parents, who were in- 
habitants of Galilee, were brought in the fulness of time, by a^ 
imperial edict, to be enrolled for taxation.^ Obscurity and 
lowliness marked his birth. He was laid in a manger. 

On the eighth day from his birth, the holy child was circum- 
cised from a sacred regard to divine institution, and called Je- 
sus, because he should save his people. As sent and anointed 
of God, to perform the work of Mediator, he was the Christ or 
Messiah ; and hence, he has sustained the double appellation, 
Jesus Christ. 

The birth of the Saviour filled the hearts of the people of God, 
who had been looking for his advent, with exceeding joy. Sim- 
eon and Anna, aged saints, paid him. as he was presented in 
the Temple, their joyful gratulations. An innumerable company 
of angels were heard, by shepherds in the field, pnusing God 
and saying << Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.'* An extraordinary star or meteor, ap^ 
peared in the heavens, and conducted certain wise men to wor- 
ship him ;— agoing before them, as did the pillar of fire before 
the Israehtes in the wilderness until they came to Jenisilem. 
No earthly prince ever entered the world in such majesty and 
glory The question of the wise men. Where is he that is bom 
King of the Jews ? troubled Herod and all Jerusalem. Tbe 
bloody monarch, without delay, sought his death. And when 
baffled in his scheme by an overruling providence, he nude 
havoc of all the children of Bethlehem- under two years ; bring- 
ing on a scene of wo. hke that on which the prophet Jeremiah, 
ages before, had fixed bis eye. << Rachel weeping for her 
children and would not be comforted.'' The holy child was 
parried into Egypt, where he remained, until, directed b; 
heaven, his parents returned and dwelt in Nazareth. 

Such a concurrence of circumstances, must have made tbe 
infant Messiah the object of general attention, to an extent of 
which, we, at this distance of time, can have but faint concep- 
tions. 
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* An objection has been raised against this part of inspired hiitory iron 
a well authenticated fieust, that Cyrenius, in whose days this taxing is nid 
to have been, was not governor of Syria until ten or twelve years after 
the birth of Jesus. But the difficulty is solved, by distinguishing between 
the enrolment of the citizens, and the actual collection of taxes, whidi 
was not until the time of Cyrenius. The avidity with which InfideU 
seize such apparent oontradictions, shows the weakness of their caufe. 
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twelve years of age, his paredts took him with them on 
aimual visit to Jerusalem, at the feast of the passover. 
e he conversed with the Jewish doctors^ and the divinity 
i forth in him. '< All were astonished at his understanding 
answers." When sought by his parents, from whom he 
vandered, he said» Wist ye not that I must be about my 
er's business ? — a proof that he did not remain till manhood 
'ant of the great purpose for which he came into the world, 
lubmissively returned with them to Nazareth^ where he re- 
ad until he was about thirty years of age, probably in the 
>yment of his father, who was a carpenter, 
rreat is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.'* 
inly the person of the Redeemer, but the lateness of his ap- 
nce, and his obscurity afiter the great excitement at his 
and conversation with the doctors in the Temple, are unac- 
.able to many. 

e occurrence of events is resolvable only into the divine 
eignty. God brings every thing to pass according to his 
pleasure. Yet to the inquiry, Why did not the Saviour ap- 
hundreds and thousands of years before ? it may be re- 
that by delay, time was given for a full exhibition of the 
lature and power of sin, and of the utter insufficiency of all 
ary means to reform the world ; — while his character and 
s, life and death, were marked out by a great variety of 
il and verbal predictions, by which the world were at once 
ied to judge of his character and work, whenever he should 
ir. On the subject of his retirement, it may be remarked, 
le came to be an High Priest in the Church of God, and 
le re&ained from becoming a preacher of righteousness, 
he had attained his thirtieth year, and might strictly con- 
to the Jewish law. It is manifest, firom the astonish- 
produced by his conversation with the doctors, that he 
t, at any period, have called to himself the attention of the 
1. The rulers were alarmed at his birth, but they soon 
and the power passed into the hands of others, who knew 
not. The mass of the people were ignorant and vicious. 
f looked only for some great temporal prince, who should 
er them from Roman bondage. If their attention had 
! been excited by a wonderful child, who appeared amid 
f signs, it would soon subside, as he passed from their notice, 
tcially as it was an age of general expectation, when others 
> probably held up to view as the long expected dehverer. 
he was not unknown and forgotten by the pious. His 
ler treasured up every thing in her heart, which developed 
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his greatness. And had we a more minute history of his coane, 
we should doubtless find many of the people of God looking 
anxiously toward him as a wonderful messenger from heaTeo. 
*' He increased in wisdom and stature, and was in favour with 
God and man." 

Malachi- the last of the ancient prophets, closed his wntings 
and the canon of the Old Testament, with a prediction of 
John the Baptist, under the character of Elijah the prophet. 

That holy man was born six months before the Saviour, of Ze- 
charias. an aged priests and Elizabeth. He was to be the fore- 
runner of Christ. In apparel temper, austerity, boldness ia 
reproving vice, and zeal for God, he strongly resembled that 
emment prophet whose name he bore. In about the tweDtj- 
eighth year of Christ, he began to proclaim to men the appro&ck 
of the gospel kingdom ; to call sinners to repentance, and to 
baptize such as confessed their sins and turned to God. 

His baptism was not Christian baptism. It was not adminis- 
tered in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, it was not an initiation into the Christian Church ; for 
the gospel dispensation was yet to come. It was one of those 
divers washings, which belonged to the Jewish economy. He 
disclaimed a baptism like to that of Christ. Some, therefore, 
who had been baptized with the baptism of John, afterwards re- 
ceived Christian baptism from the hands of Paul. They had not 
so much as heard of the Holy Ghost.* 

While John was baptizing at the river Jordan, Jesus came to 
be baptized of him. He came, not as a sinner confessing his 
sins, to be baptized unto repentance, for he was perfectly holy ; 
not to receive any emblem of regeneration, for he needed no 
change of heart ; — not to be admitted into the Christian Church, 
for this was not yet established ; — but to be legally and solemnly 
consecrated as High Priest to his people. Under the law, the 
priests were consecrated to their office by baptism and anoint- 
ing with oil.t John, evidently not fully understanding the pur- 
pose of Jesus, hesitated at a compliance with the request, think- 
ing that he, as a sinner, had need to be baptized of him ; but 
Christ told him to suffer it, for he must fulfil all righteousness. 
He had been circumcised in infancy, and had shown respect in 
all his conduct, to those divine institutions which were still bind- 
ing upon the people, and he would not force himself into the 
priesthood in a way which would be illegal. He was therefore 



* Acts sis. t Exodos xxix. 
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aptized by John and anointed, not with oil, but by the Holy 
rhost. For ** lo ! the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of 
rod descended like a dove and lighted upon him/' Immedi- 
tely he retired into the wilderness, where he spent forty days 
1 fasting and prayer, and was tempted by Satan. With detes- 
ation and abhorrence, he baffled, by scripture, all the entice^ 
nents of this arch seducer, who, in his malignancy, had de- 
troyed the first Adam, but who was now to be bruised in the 
lead by the seed of the woman, the second Adam, the Saviour 
»f the world. 

Fully qualified for his arduous work, Jesus went forth in the 
lower of the Spirit, to set up the Gospel kingdom, and to un* 
Did that salvation to a dying world which he would soon effect 
hrough his own death. 

For three years and an half he went about through all the 
ities and villages of Palestine, preaching doctrines which the 
rorld had never before heard, and giving in works of benevo- 
ence, the most amazing manifestations of Almighty power. As 
io nation had ever been visited by such an exalted personage, 
o none was ever thus engrossed, astonished and gratified. Vast 
crowds thronged him, so that they trod one upon another ; and, 
lad the common people been heard and gratified, he would have 
received the adoration of the nation. But the rulers and heads 
jf contending sects, jealous of their rights and envious, perpet- 
jally persecuted him ; and ultimately, though according to the 
leterminate counsel and foreknowledge of God^ put him to the 
excruciating death of the cross. 

Jesus Christ was, in all respects, a man. He had a human 
tKXiy and a reasonable and immortal soul. He had all the hu- 
nan appetites and affections ; all our emotions of joy and sor- 
row. He hungered and thirsted. He slept. He suffered, 
bled and died. At the same time, he knew all things ; could 
do all things ; had all power in heaven and on earth, and was 
Immanuel, God with us. Sometimes the actings only of the 
human nature were seen in him ; he was found eating, drinking, 
sleeping, praying, dying. Again- he was seen putting forth the 
powers of the divine nature ; raising the dead ; casting out 
devils ; forgiving sin ; rising from the grave ; ascending to 
heaven, and sitting on the right hand of the majesty on high- 
angels, principalilies and powers being made subject to him. 
As tlie great Prophet predicted by Moses, he improved every 



♦ Acts ii. 23. 
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opportunity to instruct men in divine truth. Sometimes on ic- 
count of the peculiar prejudices of the Jewish nationi he spike 
in parables ; but these he explained to his disciples* so that hk 
instructions are all plain and intelligible to the unlearned. On 
the great truths of natural religion, the being and perfections of 
God, with which the Jews, who had the law and the prophets, 
were well acquainted, he said but little. He came chiefly to 
show the ruined state of man as a sinner and the way of saha- 
tlon. He fully and clearly taught the total depravity of the hu- 
man heart ; (a) the moral blindness (b) and inability (c) or 
disinclination of men to submit to God ; the absolute necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit ; (d) divine sovereignty in 
the dispensations of grace ; (e) his own divinity (/*) and atone- 
ment by his blood ; {g) justification by faith ; (A) the great 
duties of repentance, (i) faith* (^) self denials (k) disinterested 
love, (Z) universal and perfect obedience ; (m) the certain per- 
severance of all saints in faith and holiness to eternal life ; (a) 
the resurrection of the dead ; (o) general judgment* (jp) the 
eternal happiness of the righteous, and eternal misery cf the 
wicked* (q) 

'< Never man spake like this man." Never man spake such 
truths ; — spake with such plainness^ simplicity, authority and 
power. Astonishment seized all who heard him. The com- 
mon people gave him the most profound attention, and many 
were his friends and followers. But the great, the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees, finding their hollow heartedness and abomi- 
nations exposed, said, he was mad, a disturber of the peace, 
and a blasphemer. 

In execution of his prophetic office, Christ abolished the 
Jewish, and established the Cliristian Church. 

Properly speaking there has, from the beginning, existed one 
Ohurcb, and but one. This is the Church of Christ, which he 
purchased with his own blood. But it has existed under differ- 
ent dispensations. For a long period it was in an unembodied 
state, without a testimony, a priesthood or an altar. Under 
Moses it was brought out of Egypt ; had a visible standing 
among the nations, and became subject to a great variety of o^ 
dinances. . Christ, the great antitype of these, being now incar- 



{a) John V. 42. Mat. xv. 19. (6) John iii. 19. (c) John v. 40, 
and vi. 44. (rf) John iii. 5. («) Mat. xi. 26. (/) John x. 3^^ 
fe)Mat. XX. 28. (A) John iii. 18. (») Luke xiii. 3. 0)Johnvi. 
29. (k) Mat xvi. 24. (/) Mat. v. 44. (m) Mat. v. 48. (n) John x- 
27. (•) John V. 28. (p; Mat. xxv. 31. (q) Mat. xxv. 46. 
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late, proceeded to their abolition ; placed the Church upon a 
lew establishment, and erected his spiritual kingdomi which 
ihould embrace both Jews and Gentiles, and fill the earth with 
ts glory. 

His work he gradually accomplished by referring his hearers 
o ancient Scriptures, and proving from them that he was the 
rreat end to which all the former rites and sacrifices did tend, 
md that these were no longer of use when he should appear ; 
—by opening wide the door of the Church, and declaring that 
le would draw all men, Gentiles as well as Jews unto him ; — 
y disregarding totally the Jewish priesthood, and introducing a 
ew ministry into the Church ; — by passing all the Jewish 
^asts. and instituting the Lord's supper ; — by substituting in 
lace of circumcision, a new seal to the covenant, which God 
lade with his people, — baptism, the washing with water in the 
ame of the sacred Trinity, and commanding its imposition not 
nly upon Jews, but on all nations ; — and by prescribing in place 
f the ceremonial worship of the Jews, a new, simple and 
piritual worship which should be ofiered by the people of God, 
iot only in Jerusalem but in all parts of the world 

In these various ways did Christ according to the prediction 
>f Daniel, cause the oblation and the sacrifice to cease. He 
mew this would be the result He predicted the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Temple and its services ; — that not one stone of 
the Temple should be leH upon another, that Jerusalem should 
ie trodden down of the Gentiles, and that all this should come 
t6 pass during the continuance of that generation. 

The history of Christ's Priesthood is written in tears and in 
blood. To the ofiice of Priest he was called of God and 
anointed by the Spirit of grace, which was poured upon him 
without measure. For it he was eminently fitted ; for he was 
holy, harmless undefiled and separate from sinners, made 
higher than the heavens. 

In his Priesthood he interceded for his people. Whole nights 
be spent in prayer Often did he kneel with his disciples at 
the throne of grace. The pardon of their sins, their sanctifi- 
calioD and final salvation were blessings for which be often 
wrestled. The seventeenth chapter of John is a most solemn 
and melting intercession with his Father for all his followers to 
the end of the world. But his intercession on earth was but the 
commencement of that great work which he ever lives to per- 
fect in heaven There stands the Lamb before the throne^ a& 
-t had been slain, presenting the memorials of suffering, an^ 
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pleading with the God of grace, and opening the holy, heavenly 
pkces to alJ his ransomed ones. 

Without shedding of blood there is no remission of sio. 
This is a fundamental principle in the moral government of 
God. And God extended mercy to the first parents of the hu- 
man race, only in view of a great propitiatory sacrifice in a fu- 
ture age. To regulate the faith and fix the hopes of his peo- 
ple, the priests, under the law, were called continually to offer 
sacrifices and oblations. But these could not take away sin. 
Christ alone was mighty to save, and he came to take away sin 
by t^e sacrifice of himself This may emphatically be called 
the great work for which he came into the world — to make 
"his soul an oiffTing for sin," "to give his hfe a ransom for 
many,*^ to " bear our sins in his own body on the tree,^ to 
" redeem lis from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us." 

How he could offer himself a sacrifice for sin without being 
guilty of suicide, might appear inexplicable to us, but he was to 
be slain by the hands of wicked men, who hated him without 
cause ; while he voluntarily came into the world to die for sin- 
ners ; predicted his death, and could at any moment have re- 
sisted aH human power. 

With calmness and solemnitv he advanced to the hour of his 
cleep humiliation, his excruciating sufferings He knew what 
was in nnin. He saw clearly all the bitterness and malice that 
was kindled in the breasts of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
him, and he knew it would bring him to the most awful suffer- 
ings and death. But he did not avoid them. He did not resist 
them. He resigned himself up to their malignity that his work 
might be accomplished. Against a character so pure and spot- 
less they found it difficult to proceed. They often endeavoured 
to catch him in his speech, but they were confounded and 
driven away in shame. They would have nished upon him and 
destroyed him without the forms of law ; but they feared the 
people. 

Among his discip'es was Judas, a vile hypocrite ; who went 
to the Sanhedrim and agreed to betray him for the price of a 
slave. Jesus knew his treachery, and prepared for the events 
which awaited him. Eleven others had followed him, who 
were very dear to him, and with them he purposed to keep the 
pasBOver before he should suffer. While at table with the 
whole, he distinctly pointed out Judas as his betrayer, and said 
to him " What thou doest. do quickly." Judas confounded and 
vexed, went immediately out. The passover being finished 
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I consecrated bread and wine, and instituted the sacra- 

of ike supper, which he told them to observe till the end 

ne. He then made them that long consolatory address 

h is recorded in the 14th, 15th and 16th chapters of John ; 

an hymn ; offered up that excellent prayer which forms 

i 7th chapter, and then went out, about midnight, over the 

k Kidron to the garden Gethsemane. There he thrice re- 

from his disciples for prayer, wiestling with God that if it 

possible and consistent with the divine will, his sufferings 

t be prevented. An impression and fear of the divine wrath 

ed for a time to overwhelm him ; and in the agony of his 

he sweat as it were, great drops of blood. But his piety 

superior to his fears, and he said with holy submission, 

t my will, but thine be done.*' 

fore the day dawned, Judas came with a band of ruffians, 
ook him and brought him before a convention of priests 
elders. As they could find nothing of which to accuse him, 
employed false witnesses, who declared that he had spoken 
ist the Temple. But Jesus continued silent. At length, 
ligh Priest adjured him by God, to tell him whether he was 
dessiah. Jesus said he was ; and wpuld hereafter, in great 
iT and glory, judge the world. Caiaphas immediately rent 
lothes ; accused him of blasphemy ; and the whole court 
ired him worthy of death. The next day they tried and 
emned him again, and hurried him away to the judgment 
)f Pilate, the Roman governor ; — they having lost the power 
b and death. Pilate could find no fault in him, and sent 
to Herod, then in Jerusalem ; because he was a Galilean. 
Herod made a mock of him, and sent him back to Pilate^ 
was afraid to condemn him. But the Jews demanded his 
ifixion, and wished that his blood might be on them and their 
ren. Afraid of the mob, the Roman governor shamefully 
cd to their entreaties, and condemned him to the death ot 
;ross.* 



The Cross consisted of an upright post of about twelve feet, with a 
piece over the top. On this the unhappy sufferer was first laid, 
irms were stretched upon the cross piece, and spikes were driven 
Jgh the palms of his hands, and through his feet, fastening him to 
instrument of death. The whole was then raised in the air, and 
enly thrust into a hole for its support, and the wretched victim was 
I led to hang, until through loss of blood or hunger, he in intense 
f expired ; yea, until the dead body was borne off by carnivorous 
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Immediately an unbridled populace dragged him amid the 
grossest insults and abuse, to Golgotha, the place of executioDf 
compelling him to bear his cross. Here they offered him yinegBr 
and myrrh mingled with gall ; stripped off his raiment, and ludled 
him, through the hands and feet, to the accursed instmmeDt of 
death. Two thieves were crucified with him, one on the right 
handi the other on the left. On the top of his cross was writtes 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, < This ib Jestus of kazaseth, the 

KTKO of the jews. 

By both rulers and people^ he was ridiculed, as he hung im- 
pended in the air ; but with his dying breath, he prayed for his 
murderers, saying, << Father forgive them, they not what they 
do." At first, lK>th the thieves joined in upbraiding him, bot 
one became convinced of his guilt, and was the object of saving 
mercy. His weeping mother, who now realized the declaratioD 
of Simeon, — ** Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul 
also,'* he commended to the care of John, the son of Zebedee. 
About noon, when he had hung perhaps three hours on the cross, 
the sun was supematurally darkened three hours ; and under 
the hidings of (rod's face, Jesus cried out, <• My Grod, my Grod, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?" Some derided him, and saod that 
lie caUed for Elias. Shortly after, he said, « I thirst," and tbey 
gave him vinegar to drink. He tasted it ; said << It is finisbed, 
commended ius soul to God ; bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost. Thus did Christ expiate the sins of men. Thus did 
he bear our griefs, and carry our sorrows. << He was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, the chaafise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are 
healed." 

When he expired, the veil of the Temple was rent firom the 
top to the bottom, to signify that the ceremonial distinction be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles was abolished ; the earth shook ; the 
rocks burst ; graves were opened ; and many saints which slept, 
arose and appeared in Jerusalem. The spectators were filled 
with terror. The centurion exclaimed, <' this was a righteous 
man, was the son of God." << And all the people that came to- 
other to that sight, beholding the things which were donci smote 
their breasts^ and returned." It was the greatest and most so- 
lemn event that ever did, or will occur to the end of tinie. 

The crucified body of our Lord was committed to Joseph of 
Arimathea, and decently laid in a new grave which he had hewn 
out of a rock in a garden. Christ had foretold his resurrectioD» 
and the rulers, apprehensive that his followers might steal the 
body, and say he had risen, sealed the sepulchre, and placed 
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guard to watch it, until the third day had passed. But all the 
rndence and power of men, could not frustrate the designs of 
ea?en. God had determined that his holy One should not see 
orruption. It was necessary that Christ should rise from the 
ead, that he might gaii^a signal victory over him that had the pow- 
r of death, and become the resurrection and life to all -his follow- 
rs. On the morning of the third day from his crucifixion, 
'as a terrible earthquake. An angel appeared in a glorious 
)rm, causing the soldiers to flee in amazement, and rolled 
le stone from the door of the sepulchre. The prince of life re- 
jmed his breath and active being, and went forth to the world 

triumphant conqueror. If his death was the most solemn and 
wful event, his resurrection was the most joyful which ever 
ccurred. Christ came forth to eternal life. '« Death hath no 
lore dominion over him.'' ** I am he that liveth and was dead, 
nd behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen." He came forth 
le fiist fruits of them that slept, to give new evidence of his di- 
inity, and of the resurrection of the saints, and to enter in pre- 
3nce of the world, into his glory. He mingled not much again 
ir'ith tho people. He was seen repeatedly by his disciples, and 
ince by more than 500 followers. He remained on earth 
brty days, instructing in the things of his kingdom. At 
be end 'of this period, he met his disciples at Jerusalem ; direct- 
ed them to remain there until they should be endued with mira- 
culous powers by the Holy Ghost, and then go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. He told them of his Almighty power, and 
issured them of his presence with them and their successors to 
he end of time. He then led them to the mount of Olives, and 
here blessed them, and was parted from them and carried up 
iilo heaven ; there to intercede for his Church ; to prepare man- 
sions for his followers and to sit on his throne as kvxq in Zion, 
who, through all ages takes care of his Church, controls and pu 
tiishes his enemies, and will be glorified in them that believe. 

Thus terminated the amazing incarnation of the Son of God. 
Infidelity has seldom had the effrontery to deny the existence of 
this illustrious founder of the Christian religion. The difficulty 
of accounting for the existence of Christianity in the world 
on any other supposition than that of his real being, has proba- 
bly restrained from this. But Jesus Christ has ever been a 
stumbling block to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek. « He 
:ame unto his own, but his own received him not." The 
Tews looked for a great temporal prince, and they would not 
mdure any man who should pretend to be the Messiah in a 
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poor and low condition. The Greek, the refined, the philosc::: 
phical, the voluptuous, in every age, have been disgusted wit 
the humble and spiritual nature of his kingdom and the sel 
denying precepts he has placed before them. But whoever lool 
carefully at the birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension , 
Jesus of Nazareth; at all the ancient types and propheci^^ 
which were fulfilled in him ; at the sublimity of his doctrim.^. 
the purity of his precepts ; the holiness and beneficence of Itiis 
life; the number and character of the miracles he wrouglit; 
(for he healed the sick, cleansed lepers, restored sight to tire 
blind, caused the lame to walk, cast out devils, fed thousanc/s 
from food sufficient only for a few, stilled the tempestuous sea, 
raised the dead to life, — all glorious acts of benevolence, wnd 
acts of infinite power only,) whoever considers what the state of 
this world would be, did all mankind receive the doctrines and 
truths, and obey the precepts and imitate the example of 
Christ ;— -must exclaim, as did the centurion at the crucifixionr 
Truly this was the Son of God. 
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the Holy Ghost. Outpouring of the Spirit on the day cf 
Pentecost* Three thousand added to the Church, Boldness 
and success of Peter and John, Holiness and harmony of 
the Church Detection of Hypocrisy Institution of the 
office of deacon. Martyrdom of Stephen, Persecution and 
dispersion of the Church. The gospel carried to the Sama- 
ritans and dispersed Jews, Conversion of Saul, 

The astonishment excited by the appearance, preaching and 
liracles of Christ, was such, as we might naturally look for 
•om their, novel apd divine character. But the ill success of his 
linistry can never be satisfactorily accounted for by those who 
icny that man is alienated from his Maker, and that salvation 
s " not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
jod that showeth mercy." Immense multitudes constantly 
)ressed upon him wherever he went, either to hear his doc- 
rines or witness his miracles ; but very few became sincerely ' 
ittached to his person ; very few were even convinced that he 
ViB the Messiah and entered his spiritual kingdom. Those who 
were assembled at Jerusalem afler his ascension, are said to 
have been but about an hundred and twenty ; and at that great 
naeeting in Galilee, where all who were attached to his cause 
^t could conveniently assemble, were probably gathered to- 
gether, there were but about five hundred. Well might the 
prophet Isaiah commence his fifty-third chapter, containing 
i remarkable exhibition of the humiliation and sufferings of 
Christ, with the exclamation, " Who hath heard our report and 
^0 whom is the arm of the Lord revealed !" But Christ knew it 
be for the best, and he rejoiced in spirit at the dispensations 
if ^ce. 

But few of his followers were among the rich or the noble. 
*^e indeed read of Zaccheus, a man of wealth ; Nicodemus, 
L ruler ; Joseph, an honourable counsellor ; and a certain no- 
bleman, who believed with all his house — evincing that divine 
jTace can triumph over the most exalted condition of life ; but 
he mass of his fiiends were from the lower ranks, and his spe- 
cial favourites were Galileans, a despised people, and chiefly 
ishermen or publicans. His own life was one of great poverty 
nd reproach ; and his doctrines marred the pride of the noble 
nd condemned the luxurious habits of the wealthy. 

John the Baptist, who united in himself the two dispensa- 
lons, the old and the new, was perhaps the first who received 
esus. He pointed him out to others, as the Lamb of God. He 
^d become the head of a religious sect and had many follow- 
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en» whom he had baptized. But when informed that Jesus hid 
begun to preach and to baptize by his disciples and that the 
whole country was going after him, he showed the greatest hu- 
mility and submission to him as his exalted Redeemer. He 
declared that he had no honour but that which came from God; 
and that he could have no greater joy than in seeing Christ in- 
crease, while he should decrease. He recommended Jesus as 
endowed with an unmeasurablc fulness of the Holy Ghost ; and 
assured all who heard him, that the M'rath of God would abide 
on unbelievers in his gospel. ' 

John was for a time revered bv Herod ; but he had the faith- 
fulness to reprove that vile man for marrying his brother's wife* 
and was imprisoned. Laid aside from his work, his ^th seem 
in some degree to liave failed ; he therefore sent two of his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus if he was the Messiali. Perhaps he designed 
also to turn their attention from himself to the great Redeemer. 
Jesus told tliem to declare to John what miracles he performed, 
and the great fact which distinguished him as a teacher from 
all the philosophers which had ever undertaken to instruct man- 
kind, * That to the poor tlie gospel was preached.' Soon after, 
he was beheaded to gratify tliie malice of Herodias,— excited by 
his bold reproof of Herod. His disciples took his body and 
buried it, and went and told Jesus. The Pharisees said be had 
a devil, but Christ bore witness of him as one of the greatest 
and best of men. 

From among his followers, Jesus selected twelve to be hi? 
daily companions and intimate associates, whom he commis- 
sioned as Apostles or preachers of his Gospel. This number, 
was probably chosen, in correspondence to the twelve patriarchs, 
or twelve tribes of Israel. It signified that he was head or High 
Priest of the Jewish nation. The persons chosen, were Simon 
Peter, and Andrew, his brother ; James the son of Zebedee, and 
John, his brother ; Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and 
Matthew ; James, the son of Alpheus, and Simon, called Ze- 
lotes ; Judas, Uie brother of James, and Judas Iscariot. , Their 
mission was confmed at first, to the land of Israel. They were 
directed to declare to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, that 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom which was the subject ol' 
prophecy, which they and their fathers had looked for with the 
greatest anxiety, and which the Messiah was to set up, was at 
hand ; and, as a confirmation of their doctrine, they were em- 
powered to work miracles, to heal diseases, east out devils, and, 
in many other ways, suspend or counteract the laws of nature* 
They were cast upon the charity of the people for 8i;^port} 9x4 
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were directed to shake off the dust of their feet, against any 
Simily or city which should reject them. 

At a sulMsequent period, he commissioned and sent forth 
seventy other disciples (answering evidently in number to the 
Sanhedrim, and showing thereby, that their power had passed 
into his hands,) on the same errand, two by two ; giving them 
similar authori^, and commending them in like manner, to the 
charily of the public. They were holy m'en ; but it was a new 
and wonderful employment, and they were put in possession o( 
powers which made them appear as gods upon earth. No won- 
der, therefore, that they should soon return, as they actually did, 
not a little elated with the feet, that even the devils were sub- 
ject to them through his name. But Christ solemnly admon- 
ished them to beware of pride which had hurled Satan from 
heaven ; and told them, that he indeed enabled them to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
but that they must not rejoice in this, that they held the spirits in 
subjection, but rather that their names were written in heaven. 

But the twelve constituted his family. They were his inti- 
inate friends, his chosen companions. He therefore, sent them 
forth but once during his life to preach the gospel. When he 
travelled, they accompanied him. What he spake in parables to 
the multitude, he privately expounded to them. When he fed 
<he multitude, they distributed the provision. They were with 
him in his retirement, and partook of the supper at its first in- 
^tution. He oflen talked to them about his sufferings, and 
committed to them the keys of his kingdom. 

With the exception of Judas, the traitor, they were sincere 
fnen. Their hearts had been changed by the Spirit of God. 
They admired, loved, and trusted their Saviour, shared with him 
^us privations and sorrows, and devoted themselves entirely to his 
servicei When they were first called to follow Christ, they 
*^ere very ignorant. Matthew had been a publican or tax- 
Bfatherer ; the others, were all, probably, fishermen of Galilee. 
But under the instruction and guidance of Christ, they made 
rapid advancement in the knowledge of divine things ; and, 
^'ith his holy example daily before them, they soon learned to 
set lightly by the world, to treat one another with condescension, 
kindness and love, and to live as ex[)ectants of a better 
country. 

While the grace of God had enlightened their understand- 
ings and purified their affections, it left unchanged their natural 
constitution or animal temperament, so that as great a diversity 
Bf character is observable among them, as among any others of 
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tlic same number, in the various conditions of life ; and so dis- 
tinctly are the good and bad qualities of each, marked and pie- 
served througliout their course^ as to furnish a striking evidnce 
of the authenticity and truth of the sacred history. 

With great fidelity they had followed Jesus through good le- 
port and ill report, and they thought they could follow him to 
death. Christ knew that they would &il in the moment of tiial, . 
and assured them df it ; but Peter, always ardent, bold, and 
warmly attached to his master, declared, that though all men 
should deny him, he would not. But when the band of sddiers 
bound Christ, betrayed by Judas, all forsook him and fled ; and, 
(hough Peter followed and mingled with the crowd, at the trial, 
yet, when charged with being one of his followers, he declared^ 
with an oath, I know not the man. Jesus beheld him at the 
moment, l^eter's heart melted, and he went out and wept 
bitterly. 

The season of Christ's suffering and burial, was to the Apos- 
tles, one of thick darkness and awful perplexity. Their master 
they beheld hanging upon a cross. He, to whom they had 
looked for crowns and sceptres, was laid low in the sepulchre 
of Joseph. For three days, they were borne down by sorrow ; 
agitated with fear, and enveloped in gloom. But, like the son 
emerging from the shade of some heavenly body, and suddenly 
giving light and joy to millions, fit)m whom it had been ob- 
scured ; Jesus came forth from the shades of death to the riew 
of his despondent disciples, and gave them new vigour and life. 
By this event, more wonderful and astonishing than any thing 
they had as yet witnessed, their confidence in Christ was greatly 
animated and strengthened. It was both a fulfilment of his 
promise, and a most triumphant conquest over death and hell. 

But their views of the nature of his kingdom were as yet im- 
perfect. With the nation in general, they were impressed with 
the idea, that Messiah's kingdom was of this world. WheD» 
therefore, he appeared after his resurrection, they asked him* 
" Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kmgdom to Israel ?" 
But this error was soon erased from their minds by his conversa- 
tion, and by his ascension to heaven. That great event, put a 
final period to every expectation they had cherished of an earthly 
kingdom. And it was a most illustrious confirmation of the 
truA of his pretensions. For had he now descended to the 
grave, and perished like the world around him, all his wonder- 
ful works, even his resurrection, might not have been sufficient 
to dissuade some from the belief that he was an impostor, who 
never expired, though he hung upon the cross, and that be 
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woM ne^er enable them to realize bis promises. But oow, 
liter accompanying him through the whole of his ministry^ and 
learing him speak words which never man spake ; and seeing 
lim perform works which never man did ; after beholding him 
langing on the cross, laid in the tombt and according to his 
»wn express prediction* bursting the bands of death, and 
iging to their view ; after this, to behold him ascend on high, 
o see him go to that heaven, where he had promised to 
irepare for them mansions of bliss, they were all ready to 
exclaim with one mind and one voice. Surely the Lord Hb 
s God. They saw Jesus go where no impostor can go. They 
;aw him asoend, not hke Elijah by means of a chariot of fire, 
>ut in a manner far more sublime and wonderful, by his own 
\lmighty power ; and while wrapt in astonishment, were in- 
brmcd by two angels that be had gone to heaven, and would 
3ome in like manner, as they had seen him go to heaven. By 
this event, therefore, their views were greatly changtd, and 
their faith was established too firmly to be shaken. From the 
mount Olivet they returned to Jerusalem, where they continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, until the fulfilment 
of the promise of the Father to baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost. By this they were to be still more enlightened in the 
nature of the Gospel kingdom ; to receive the gift of tongues ; 
and to be endued with new fortitude and zeal in their master's 
service. 

Their number bad been diminished by the villanous perfidy 

of Judas. When he saw that he had betrayed innocent blood, 

smitten by remorse of conscience, he returned the thirty pieces 

of silver, and went and hanged himself— an awful warning to all 

apostates. The disciples were desirous of filling his place, and 

while they waited in prayer for tlie descent of the Spirit, they 

appointed Barnabas and Matthias, as candidates for the Apos- 

toOc office ; looked up for divine direction, and cast lots. The 

lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with the Apostles. 

In this act, however, they were premature. It was for Christ 

to choose his own Apostles ; and, in due time, he selected Saul 

and called him to the Apostleship. 

Having their number as they supposed, complete, and being all 
united in love, and engaged in fervent prayer, they soon received 
the promised blessing. It came on the day of Pentecost ; — 
^ era of the divine mercy. Suddenly the place, in which they 
were, was shaken as by a rushing mighty wind — an emblem, as 
Nicodemus had been taught, of the Spirit ; and they beheld in 
the room cloven tongues, like as of fire, which sat upon each of 
tliem. Instantly their minds were more enhghtened, their hearts 
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were filled with more love and zeal for Christ, they were strenglli- 
ened, animated, and joyful ; and to their own utter amize- 
menty were enabled to speaik t^e various languages of bus- 

kind. 

This descent of the Holy Spirit formed a new Era in the fives 
of the Apostles, and of the Church of God. We no longer find 
the Twelve, the ignorant, timid, worldly-minded men they bU 
been. The nature of Christ's kingdom ; the benevolence of bis 
errand ; the perishing condition of the world ; their high and 
holy office ; were all full before them, and took an amanitf 
hold of their minds and hearts. They now cheerfoUy sacrificed 
the world, were ready to go forth and stand before kings and 
Gentiles and Jews, preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ 
and to lay down their hves, if Christ might be glorified is 

them. 

They instantly commenced their ministry, by preaching tbe 
gospel according to Christ's express command, first to the Jews, 
that, if possible, they might bring that deluded people to tbe 
saving knowledge of the truth. Astonishment filled the minds 
of all who heard them. Jerusalem was at that time crowded 
with Jews fi*om every country. In consequence of the nmne- 
rous wars in which they had for centuries been engaged, with the 
heathen nations, the people were scattered in a!) parts of the Ro- 
man empire. Multitudes had from tune to time been carried 
away captive, and not a few had ^one from their own land for 
security and peace. These generally adopted the language of 
the people among whom they resided ; but strictly adhered to 
the religion of their fathers ; and. as much as possible, tbe pious 
among them went annually to Jerusalem, to the feast of 
Pentecost. At the very moment, therefore, that the Apostles 
were endued with the wonderful powers of speaking in di?en 
tongues, there were devout men out of every nation in Jerusa- 
lem ; — Parthians and Medes, and Elamitcs, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamiai and in Judea, and Ca'ppadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Ly- 
bia, about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, 
Crctes and Arabians ; — all these heard the Apostles speak, 
every man, in the tongue in which he was born. The native 
Jews who understood not these languages, and were disposed 
to ridicule the Apostles, said, <* These men are full of new 
wine." The charge roused the spirit of Peter, and, in an ever 
memorable sermon, he showed them the utter improbability of 
the thing, from its being only the third hour of the day, 
when ne Jew was ever found in that situation ; that this was an 
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scomplishmeDt of a prophecy of Joel, by the power of that Je- 
B whom they had rejected before Pilate, and with wicked hands 
uciiied and slain ; but who, according to the prediction of Da- 
d, God had raised up to sit on his throne. A close application 
' truth to their consciences ; a bold chaise upon them as mur- 
Jrers of the Lord of life and glory, was not made in vain. The 
ultitude were pricked in the heart. Curiosity at the wonder- 
il miracle, Was turned into distress for themselves. They felt 
at they were exposed to the wrath and curse of God for their 
le treatment of his Son ; and exclaimed, in the anguish of 
eir 3ouls, Men and brethren what must we do ? Peter opened 
them the treasures of the i?ospel, and directed them to that 
me Jesus whom they had crucified, for eternal life. He called 
&m to immediate repentance, and submission to God in the 
dinances of the gospel ; assuring them of the remission of 
3ir sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The effect was 
)rious. Three thousand were converted to the Lord, and, on 
irofession of faith and repentance, were baptized in the name 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
This was the first administration of Christian baptism, and the 
Dimencem%|( of the 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

And as it was begun through the instrumentality of Peter, in 
s event was fulfilled the declaration of Christ, " Thou art Peter, 
il on this rock >vill I build my Church." ^ 

To us, it may appear surprising that so much should have been 
ected in one day. It was nine in the morning when Peter bc- 
Q his sermon, and with many other words besides those which 
} recorded, did he exhort the people to salvation. It could have 
?n only therefore in the after part of the day, that their con- 
sion was received and they were baptized and admitted into a 
tenant relation with God. But the Apostles were fiill of the 
)ly Ghost, and able, probably, to discern spirits ; and, if some 
ire received, who were not sincere converts, it was only in ac* 
rdance with a well known principle of Christ's Church, that 
3re must be tares with the wheat. The conduct of the Apos- 
s, however, cannot be viewed as a warrant for ministers in 
iceeding outpourings of the Spirit, to receive a multitude upon 
ir first expression of penitence and faith, into the Church ; 
by their fruits, we must know them. 

rhis glorious work of grace resulted not only in the submis* 
I of multitudes to Christian ordinances ; but in much boli- 
i of heart and life. The enmity of the heart to divine truths 
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was subdued, and the doctrine of the Apostles was received in 
love. A spiritual union and fellowship was formed, to which 
the world were strangers. The selfish heart was laid aside, and 
a new and unheard of benevolence was substituted in its place. 
The most of these converts were poor. Such of them as were 
rich, sold their possessions and threw all they had into a com- 
mon fund for the benefit of the whole. The fear of the Lord 
came upon every soul, and a spirit of prayer was excited in 
every breast. Common food was received with a gladness be- 
fore unknown ; and in the Lord's supper and the worship of the 
Temple, a joy was felt unspe-'ikable and full of glory. So power- 
ful and happy were the results of that crreat revival of rehgion. 

In one sense, it was miraculous ; but in no other, than is every 
revival. It was not effected by the miracles the Apostles wrought. 
Had they spoken in divers tongues with the same fluency on any 
other subject, no such effects would have been produced. It was 
effected by the power of the Holy Qhost, through the instoumen- 
tality of truth ; — by presenting plainly to men, their sin and 
danger, and calling them to repentance and holiness. Joel had, 
ages before, predicted this outpouring of the Spirit, and the sacred I 
historian says, it was the Lord that added daily to the Church, off 
such as should be saved. Here, therefore, as in all revivals, we 
see God effecting Iiis great purposes of sanctifying mercy, while 
men are awakened and turned to the Lord by the truth. 

Soon after the day of Pentecost, Peter and John cured a well 
known beggar, of lameness. This miracle brought together a 
great concourse of people ; and Peter embraced the opportunity 
to charge upon tliem the sin of crucifying Christ and to call 
them to repentance. The multitude listened with the most pro- 
found attention. But the magistrates, who were Sadducees and 
enemies to the doctrine of the resurrection, were grieved and 
vexed, and rushed upon the Apostles, and put them in prison 
unto the next day. They then brought them before the Hi^ 
Priest and council, and asked by what authority or power they 
did this ? Peter, who once trembled at the voice of a maid, 
answered with astonishing boldness, < In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth whom they had crucified, but whom God had raised up, 
and in whom alone salvation was to be found.' The magistrates 
were afraid to touch them. The boldness of Peter was unexpected, 
and the miracle none couM deny. They dismissed them, charg- 
ing them no more to speak in the name of C^hrist. The Apostles 
departed, protesting against the charge, and held a meeting for 
prayer, in which tibiey enjoyed much of the divine presence aad 
Ueseing, and were animated to go forth with new bddhiess in 
" cause of Christ. 
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ccomplishment of a prophecy of Joel, by the power of that Jc- 
Js. whom they had rejected before Pilate, and with wicked hands 
rucified and slain ; but who, according to the prediction of Da- 
id, God had raised up to sit on his throne. A close application 
f truth to their consciences ; a bold chaise upon them as mur- 
erers of the Lord of life and glory, was not made in vain. The 
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il miracle, Was turned into distress for themselves. They felt 
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lis event was fulfilled the declaration of Christ, " Thou art Peter, 
id on this rock will I build mv Church." ^ 

To us, it may appear surprising that so much should have been 
fected in one day. It was nine in the morning when Peter be- 
in his sermon, and with many other words besides those which 
e recorded, did he exhort the people to salvation. It could havo 
Jen only therefore in the after part of the day, that their con- 
ssion was received and they were baptized and admitted into a 
»venant relation with God. But the Apostles were fiill of the 
oly Ghost, and able, probably, to discern spirits ; and, if some 
ere received, who were not sincere converts, it was only in ac* 
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on of multitudes to Christian ordmances ; but in much hdi- 
3fss of heart and life. The enmity of the heart to divine truths 
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A circumstance abont this time occurred which occasioned 
the creation of a new office in (he Church. The Church em- 
braced both native and foreign Jewa. The latter were called 
Hellenists or Grecians, because they spoke the Greek tongue. 
These supposed that- in the daily supply of the poor, the Apos- 
tles had shown a partiality for the widows of the Hebrews ; and 
murmured against them. The Apostles immediately called to- 
gether the disciples and informed them that seven men of emi- 
nent piety must be appointed to superintend that business; 
while they would confine themselves to prayer and preaching. 
Their advice was followed, and Stephen, Philip, Procerus, Ni- 
canori Timon, Parmenas and Nicolas, were appointed, and o^ 
duined to the office of deacon, by prayer and the imposition of 
hands. 

These men were bold and strong in the faith of Christ. Ste- 
phen especially, was empowered to work miracles, and to re- 
sist and overcome all opposition, which was made by disputers 
against the Gospel. His ability and success excited the t 
malice of the wicked ; and they suborned men to accuse him of f 
blasphemy. Upon being called to answer the charge, he boldly ^ 
rebuked the Jews, by giving a history of their nation and show- 
ing that, in betraying and murdering Christ they had but imita- 
ted the conduct of their fathers, who treated Moses and tbef 
Prophets with contempt. '• They were cut to the heart and 
gnashed on him with the teeth." But he " full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up steadfastly to heaven, and saw the glory of God 
and Jesus standing at the right hand of God." Of this, be 
made full confession. It filled his enemies with madness, and 
they cast him out of the city and stoned him to death. With 
his expiring breath, he commended his soul to God ; like \m 
divine master, prayed for his murderers, and fell asleep. 
Thus died the first Christian Martyr, full of faith and hope ; 
and favoured with clear views of his Redeemer. He was 
buried by the Church with great lamentation ; but his spi- 
rit had ascended to glory. 

Blood had now been shed ; and it was the signal of a tremen- 
dous persecution of the followers of Jesus. They were unable 
to stand before it, and fled from Jerusalem to the surrounding 
country. But they were not deterred from preaching the Gos- 
pel. On the contrary, they were excited to greater boldness ; 
and, wherever they went, they proclaimed Christ and the resur- 
rection. Philip, the next to htephen in faith and zeal and who 
also a preacher,' carried the Gospel to the Samaritans, and 
ted and baptized an Eunuch of the queen of Ethiopia, 
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idioni he met in the way, returning firom JemsaleiDy where he 
had been to worship. Others travelTed as far as Phemce, Cjpms 
and Antiochi preaching to Jews only ; but by their labonrSt 
many converts were made and many churches were established. 
Thus was the blood of the martyrs the seed of the Church. 
The discif^es were driven from Jerusalem, that they might dif* 
fuse the Gospel through the earth. 

Among the bitter persecutors of the followers of the Redeemer 
was ODe» whose life and actions form a most interesting portion 
of the history of the Church. This was Saul of Tarsus. His 
parents were Jews, who resided in that city. According to 
the custom of the Jews, with whom it was a leading maxim, 
<< He who teaches not bis son a trade, teaches him to be a thief^'* 
he was early taught a particular trade, — tent-making. He was 
next sent to Jerusalem and placed under the instruction of Gama* 
liel, the most eminent doctor of the age, that he might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish law. He was a youth of 
noble endowments, of commanding eloquence ; in rel^pont of 
the straitest sect of the Pharisees ; in temper, proud, active, 
fiery, not able to brook opposition, and feeling it to be doing God 
service to crush every new, and, what appeared to him heretical 
sentiment. He was one therefore, in whom meek-eyed Chris- 
tianity, as she advanced with her claims to the homage of men, 
might expect to find a most malignant foe. As a signal of this, 
we first behold him at the bitter persecution of the martyr Ste- 
phen, consenting unto his death. <t\ 

With a fiirious zeal, he soon raged, searching out the Chris- 
tians ; beating them in the synagogues, and either compell- 
ing them to disown Christ, or causing them to be put to death. 
Having done all that infuriate malice could do in Jerusalem, he 
obtained a warrant from the High Priest to go to Damascus, 
whither some Christians had retired, and bring all whom he 
found there to Jerusalem. How terrible is the native enmity 
of the human heart to the gospel of Christ ! How insatiable is 
an unhallowed and misguided zeal ! Had the violent persecu- 
tor been suffered to proceed, what awful ravages would he have 
made of Christ's little flock I But the wolf was to be changed' 
into the lamb. God had separated himt not to die by a thun- 
derbolt of his wrath, but to preach that very gospel whidi he had 
persecuted. And this was the moment which divine wisdom 
chose for the exhibition of grace. As he was on his way, sud- 
denly a beam of light, far outshining the splendour of the sun, 
darted upon him from heaven, and a voice addressed him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest tlieu me ! The raging persecutor fdl to 
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fidels collected to^bear ChristiaDity reviled, by some Hume, or 
Voltaire, or Paine, and a number of the followers of Christ 
doomed to sit and hear their ribaldry and abuse, when suddenly 
the oracle of infidelity should become the advocate of truth, and 
address himself with awful solemnity to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his former companions, and warn them to flee from 
the wrath to come ; what shame ! what confusion ! what gnashing 
of teeth would there be among them ! And what holy triumph 
would sit on the countenances of the wondering saints ! It 
would give, but a faint idea of this assembly. Here was slaugh- 
ter and death expected by some, and a gratification of the most 
malignant passions by others ; — all suddenly checked and turn- 
ed away. The tesult was such as might be expected. The 
triumph of the saints could not be borne. Such a man could 
not be suffered to live. Enraged at Saul, for so suddenly quit- 
ting their ranks and becoming the advocate of Chi^stianity ; con- 
founded by the weight of his arguments, and dreading the effects 
of his conversion ; the Jews determined to kill liim, and closed 
against him the gates of the city. But his friends let him down 
in a basket from the window of a house built qu the wall, and 
he escaped into Arabia. How long he continued in that region 
is unknown, but from thence he returned to Damascus ; and it 
was three years before he went up to Jerusalem to visit the dis- 
ciples. When he did go there, they were afraid of him, and be- 
lieved not that he was a disciple, fan evidence either of very lit- 
tle intercourse among the early Christians, or of great seclusion 
on the part of Saul.) But Barnabas related unto them the cir- 
cumstances of his conversion, and how he had preached boldly 
at Damascus, so that they gave him the hand of fellowship. At 
Jerusalem he became an active and bold minister of the Lord 
Jesus. Here, while praying in the Temple, he went into a 
trance, was caught up into the third heaven, and heard things 
which might not be uttered. Here again the Jews attempted to 
kill him. But he was preserved through the vigilance of his 
friends, who sent him to Tarsus. 

The conversion of Saul took place in the second year after 
the death of Christ. It was a very instructive event. It show- 
ed to the world that a man may be greatly engaged in the con- 
cerns of religion ; be the strictest formalist ; think that he does 
God service, and have an undoubting assurance of his own sal- 
vation, and be a total stranger to vital piety. It was an illus- 
trious exhibition of the sovereignty of God, who has mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and who employs, if he pleases, those 
who have been his greatest adversaries, in the most honorable 
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etBf whom he bad baptized. But when informed that Jesus had 
begim to preach and to baptize by his disciples and that the 
whole country was going aAer him, he showed the greatest hu- 
mility and submission to him as his exalted Redeemer. He 
declared that he had no honour but that which came from God : 
and that he could have no greater joy than in seeing Christ in- 
crease, while he should decrease. He recommended Jesus a» 
endowed with an unmeasurable fulness of the Holy Ghost ; and 
assured all who heard him, that the wrath of God woiild abide 
on unbelievers in his gospel. * 

John was for a time revered by Herod ; but he had the feith- 
fulness to reprove that vile man for marrjing his brother's wife^ 
and was imprisoned. Laid aside from his work, his faith seemF 
in some degree to have failed ; he therefore sent two of his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus if he was the Messiah. Perhaps he designed 
also to turn their attention from himself to the great Redeemer. 
Jesus told them to declare to John what miracles he performed, 
and the great fact which distinguished him as a teacher from 
all the philosophers which had ever undertaken to instruct man- 
kind, * That to the poor the gospel was preached*' Soon after, 
he was beheaded to gratify the malice of Herodias, — excited by 
his bold reproof of Herod. His disciples took his body and 
buried it, and went and told Jesus. The Pharisees said he had 
a devil, but Christ bore witness of him as one of the greatest 
and best of men. 

From among his followers, Jesus selected twelve to be h\?- 
daily companions and intimate associates, whom he commis- 
sioned as Apostles or preachers of his Gospel. This number, 
was probably chosen, in correspondence to the twelve patriarchs, 
or twelve tribes of Israel. It signified that he was head or High 
Priest of the Jewish nation. The persons chosen, were Simon 
Peter, and Andrew, his brother ; James the son of Zebedee, and 
John, his brother ; Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and 
Matthew ; James, the son of Alpheus, and Simon, called Ze- 
lotes ; Judas, tlie brother of James, and Judas Iscariot. Their 
mission was confined at first, to the land of Israel. They were 
directed to declare to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, that 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom which was the subject of 
prophecy, which they and their fathers had looked for with the 
greatest anxiety, and which the Messiah was to set up, was at 
hand ; and, as a confirmation of their doctrine, they were em- 
powered to work miracles, to heal diseases, east out devils, andt 
in many other ways, suspend or counteract the laws of nature. 
They were cast upon the charity of the pe<^le for 8i:^port5 and 
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were directed to sbake off the dust of their feet, against any 
family or city which should reject them. 

At a subsequent period, he commissioned and sent forth 
seventy other disciples (answering evidently in number to the 
Sanhedrim, and showing thereby, that Uieir power had passed 
into his hands,) on the same errand, two by two ; giving them 
similar anthori^, and commending them in like manner, to the 
charity of the public. They were holy m'en ; but it was a new 
and wonderful employment, and they were put in possession ol 
powers which made them appear as gods upon earth. No won- 
der, therefore, that they should soon return, as they actually did, 
not a little elated with the feet, that even the devils were sub- 
ject to them through his name. But Christ solemnly admon- 
ished them to beware of pride which had hurled Satan from 
heaven ; and told them, that he indeed enabled them to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
but that they must not rejoice in this, that they held the spirits in 
subjection, but rather that their names were written in heaven. 

But the twelve constituted his family. They were his inti- 
mate friends, his chosen companions. He therefore, sent them 
forth but once during his life to preach the gospel. When he 
travelled, they accompanied him. What he spake in parables to 
the multitude, he privately expoimded to them. When he fed 
the multitude, they distributed the provision. They were with 
him in his retirement, and partook of the supper at its first in- 
stitution. He often talked to them about his sufferings, and 
committed to them the keys of his kingdom. 

With the exception of Judas, the traitor, they were sincere 
men. Their hearts had been changed by the Spirit of God. 
They admired, loved, and trusted their Saviour, shared with him 
his privations and sorrows, and devoted themselves entirely to his 
servicei When they were first called to follow Christ, they 
were very ignorant. Matthew had been a publican or tax- 
gatherer ; the others, were all, probably, fishermen of Galilee. 
But under the instruction and guidance of Christ, they made 
rapid advancement in the knowledge of divine things ; and, 
with his holy example daily before them, they soon learned to 
set lightly by the world, to treat one another with condescension, 
kindness and love, and to live as expectants of a better 
coimtry. 

While the grace of God had enlightened their understand- 
ings and purified their affections, it left unchanged their natural 
constitution or animal temperament, so that as great a diversity 
of character is observable among them, as among any others of 
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were filled with more love and zeal for Christ^ they were strength— 
enedy animated* and joyful ; and to their own ntter aniue^ 
ment, were enabled to speak t^e various languages of bmh^ 
kind. 

This descent of the Holy Spirit formed a new Era in the liveis 
of the Apostles, and of the Church of God. We no longer fincf 
the Twelve, the ignorant, timid, worldly-minded men they bul • 
been. The nature of Christ's kingdom ; the benevolence of bis 
errand ; the perishing condition of the world ; their high and 
holy office ; were all full before them- and took an amaziag* j 
hold of their minds and hearts. They now cheerfully sacrificed i 
the world, were ready to go forth and stand before kings and / 
Gentiles and Jews, preaching the unsearchable riches of Christy I, 
and to lay down their lives, if Christ might be glorified in |j 
them. 

They instantly commenced their ministry* by preaching the 
gospel according to Christ's express command, first to the Jews, 
that, if possible, they might bring that deluded people to the 
saving knowledge of the truth. Astonishment filled the miods 
of all who heard them. Jerusalem was at that time crowded 
with Jews from every country. In consequence of the name- 
rous wars in which they had for centuries been engaged, with the 
heathen nations, the people were scattered in all parts of the Ro- 
man empire. Multitudes had from time to time been carried 
away captive, and not a few had gone from their own land for 
security and peace. These generally adopted the language of 
the people among whom they resided ; but strictly adhered to 
the religion of their fathers ; and, as much as possible, the pious 
among them went annually to Jerusalem, to the feast of 
Pentecost. At the very moment, therefore, that the Apostles 
were endued with the wonderful powers of speaking in divers 
tongues, there were devout men out of every nation in Jerusa- 
lem ; — Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Ly- 
bia» about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians ; — all these heard the Apostles speak, 
every man, in the tongue in which he was born. The native 
Jews who understood not these languages, and were disposed 
to ridicule the Apostles, said, <' These men are full of new 
wine." The charge roused the spirit of Peter, and, in an ever 
memorable sermon, he showed them the utter improbability of 
the thing, from its being only the third hour of the day, 
when ne Jew was ever found in that situation ; that this was sn 
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and ministers of salvation to the Gentiles, by fasting and prayer 
and imposition of hands, and sent forth to their field* which wa9 
the world. 

Here properly commences the mighty Apostolic work of him 
who was the most distinguished instrument ever employed of 
bringing this fallen world to the knowledge of Christ.* 

His course may be divided into three parts. The first reachmg 
from the ordination to the council at Jerusalem. The second, 
from this council to the close of his labours in Greece. The 
third, firom his last visit at Jerusalem to his death. 

In the first, Paul and Barnabas went to Cyprus, where Sergius 
Paulas, the Roman governor was converted* and Bar-jesas, for 
his opposition, was struck blind ; then to Perga in Pamphylia ; 
then to Antioch in Pisidia, where Paul preached a long and 
powerful sermon by which multitudes were converted to the 
Lord, but which so exasperated the Jews that they expelled him 
out of their coasts. Driven thence, they went to Iconium ; butf 
being in danger of stoning, they retired to Lystra and Derbe. 
There they healed a man who had been lame from his birth, and 
were taken by the people for gods in the likeness of men. But 
no sooner had they quieted the adoring populace, than that 
same populace, stirred up by the envious and base Jews, turned 
against them and stoned them, so that Paul was supposed to be 
dead. But God had designed him for great purposes ; and he 
rose up, by divine power, and returned to Antioch. Such was 
the first mission of the Apostle. In it he made many converts ; 
organized many churches, and ordained ministers to break to 
them the bread of life. 

But these churches, especially the church at Antioch, were 
infested with men who would compel the Gentile converts to 
observe circumcision and the ceremonial law. it was a bold 
and wicked attempt, which however iias been often repeated 
from that day to this, to substitute external righteousness for 
faith in Christ as the ground of justification. Discerning saints 
saw that the evil must be withstood, and Paul and Barnabas 
were deputized to go to Jerusalem and ask advice of the Apos- 
tles and elders. A council was called, the first known in 
the Christian Church, in which it was determined, That such 
observances should not be required, only that Gentile converts 



* He who had been called Saul is now in the Scriptures caUe4 
Paul ; some think from Paulus Sergius, who was converted under his 
j^reaching ; but it is mobt probable Paul was his Roman and Saul his 
Grecian name. 
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Tbe ferond Deroa 11 Pvii's amiutrf was opoa a new ud 
laespecxea -jieacre. A naum ippeared to him in the aiglht ii- 
Ticmr ^um over Jiiii Mai^edftxua oo preach the GoapaL With 
siiM^ uui Timaciiy :ar ua •imnuaaioiia. he paaMd w i l fa aa t dehy 
juo Greece, reno^med 'Jar 3<nence axui learmng and salject to 
X most ipiendid ind gigiMnanng idoiatrT. There he pccncbedr 
Trixh. focn. jrreaisuoie enerzy. umc aoon* important <' hwBf>lMi 
iren cudected ac Pfaxlippi. taeaBaiooH^a* Berea and Corinth. 
Is ia deiijihtfui to coatempiaie this great Apoatk cioang the 
Hirfleapont, 'oearxiig a creaacre co diai land of science and arts, 
^ndaitelv niore faiuabie than ail ihat hmnan leaaon had efer 
discovered : and preanDs forward chroogh niocking8» impriaon- 
ment and atooia^ aatil iiia teet stood on Man-htOr wharai amid 
tempiea, alxan, and statues he declared to the Athemans, the 
moat phiiosophical and renned people, and to the Areopagus, 
ibe moat able court on earta. the llTKsawji Gon. 

In the poliaoed citj, he had but Little auccesB.1 Dionyains, a 
member of the Areopa^oa a::d a woman named Damariav bdief^ 
ed. But the maas of the Atheniana were rained by loznry and 
a deceitful poiloaophj. From Greece he went to JeninlflBi 
and having sainted the church, he went over all the coontryof 
Galatia and Phrygia. strengthening the dxaciplea. At Ephesas, 
where waa the great lempk of \he goddeas Diana, the mofit 
splendid heathen temple existing, he abode two years, work- 
ing miraclea. and preaching the goepel with great power. Ba- 
ring nniahed hia work there, he Tisited all the churches in 
Greece, and then set hia face, for the last time, to go up to Je- 
rusalem. In this period of iiia Apostleahip he performed his 
greateat labour and gave the most glorious extension to the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

In the last period, he was chiefly a prisoner. He was brought 
before governors and kings ; but he feared not their fices. He 
boldly vindicated bis conduct and cause, and put his enemitf 
to silence. As he reasoned of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. As he related the wondrous 
story of his coo version. King Agrippa was ahnost persuaded U> 
bo a Christian. Appealing to Caesar, he was carried to Rome; 
but his I^rd did not desert him. He preserved him amid diD- 
ners, and so overruled events at Rome that he had no trial ; but 
fived two years in his own hired house, teaching with much 
ffuccess the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. A laige 
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was there iiistnicted and nooriahed by him. Some of 
penal householdy a concubine and cupbearer of Neio be* 

to it. He even stood before Nero himself, and testified 
Dspel with the same boldness as he had done before Felix 
^I^. It is probable that he once more had his liberty 
sit^ the eastern churches. If he did, he again returned 
me, for there it is reported he suffered maii^rrdom in the 
5 — just 3Q years after his conversion, 
h were the labours of Paul — a man of a noble and capa* 
tnind— of extensive leaming-^-profound reascming— con- 
ite fortitude, and wonderfd patience and benevolence. 
3wcd himself as the least of all saints, and was entirely 
d to his Lord and Master. 

ough his exertions and those of the other Apostles and 
es, the civilized world was, in thirty years after the ascen- 
f Christ, filled with the knowledge of the Gospel. We 
lo means of ascertaining the number of churches which 
lanted ; but it was great. Their Master had giv^i thi^n 
wer of speaking all the languages of the earth ; of work- 
iracles ; of foretelling fiiture events ; an unheard of zeal 
eroism in his service ; an elevation above the frowns and 
ies of the world and death itself; and a wisdom which all 
adversigries were not able to resist. The Apostles and 
irs, were few in number ; all felt themselves engaged in 
ost important of all causes. To these is to be attributed, 
God, the vast extension of the Gospel at so early a period ; 
tension, which, when we consider the state of the world 
le instruments employed, furnishes the highest evidence of 
ine origin. 

Constitution op the Chbistian Chubch. 

church consisted of an assembly of Christians in one 
who had professed Christ ; been baptized in the name of 
ather. Son, and Holy Ghost ; and who united in worship, 
1 the celebration of the Lord's supper. It was called the 
of Christ, and those that composed it, members in particu- 

each church was attached a Pastor and Deacons, 
len Christ ascended up on high he instituted various 
3rs in the Church, called apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
rs and teachers for the work of the ministry, 
e Apostolic office was personal and temporary. To it be- 
d extraordinary privileges and miraculous powers ; and it 
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was eminently useful in propagating Christianity and fool 
churches. It ceased with the men whom Christ himsd 
pointed to it. 

The Prophets were designated to explain the Old Testi 
prophecies, and foretel thmgs which should come to 
through inspiration of the Holy Grhost. Their office alai 
Con6ned to the first days of Christianity. 

The Evangelists were appointed to labour wherever 
could be useful in Christian and Heathen countries, wi 
being attached to any particular charge. They were like 
sionaries and Evangelists at the present period. 

Pastors and Teachers were synonymous ; though some 
supposed that the appropriate busmess of the teacher wa 
defend the doctrines of Christianity ; while the Pastor U> 
general care of the flock, and attended to the minor pas 
duties. These were attached to a particular church, and n 
tcred to it, as Bishops or overseers, being set apart by pi 
and fasting, and imposition of hands, and the right hand 0. 
lowship originally by the Apostles, and successively by sin 
had, by them been introduced into the ministry. 

Christ placed all his ministering servants, upon an equal! 
rank. He told them that they were brethren, and forbade 
receiving any title of distinction which should give one a 
eminence over another, — condemning the various grade 
Christian ministers which have since been established, aw 
various titles which have since been conferred, elevating a 
above their brethren around them. 

In the primitive- churches, reigned great simplicity of i 
and worship. Equality existed among the members. ' 
chose their own pastors. They spent much time in prayei 
praise. Letters from the Apostles and other churches 
publicly read, and the word of God was publicly expoui 
Their assemblies were generally held in private houses, as 
iiad no public edifices. 

The Jewish Christians continued for a time strictly to r€ 
the sjmagogue worship, but they and all Gentile converts 
vened, too, on the first day of the week, the day on which C 
rose, the day which, doubtless through the Lord's appointi 
now became the Christian Sabbath, and which was calle< 
Lord's day. The Lord's supper was administered at the i 
of worship ; and, as many of the disciples were poor, op 
brethren brought food of which all partook, in what were c 
agapae or feasts of love. 
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whom he met in the way, retumioff firom Jerasdemy where he 
had been to wpnhip. Others travelled as far aa Phenke, Cjpms 
and Antioch, preaching to Jews only ; but by their laboiirt» 
many converts were made and many churches were established. 
Thus was the blood of the martyrs the seed of the Church. 
The discif^es were driven from Jerusalem, that they mi^t dif* 
fuse the Gospel through the earth. 

Among the bitter persecutors of the followers of the Redeemer 
was ODe» whose life and actions form a most interesting portion 
of the history of the Church. This was Saul of Tarsus. His 
parents were Jews, who resided in that city. According to 
the custom of the Jews, with whom it was a leading maxim, 
*^ He who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief^'* 
he was early taught a particular trade, — tent-making. He waa 
next sent to Jerusalem and placed under the instruction of Gama* 
lieU the most eminent doctor of the age, that he might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish law. He was a youth of 
noble endowments, of commanding eloquence ; in rel^pon* of 
the straitest sect of the Pharisees ; in temper, proud, active, 
fiery, not able to brook opposition, and feeling it to be doing God 
service to crush every new, and, what appeared to him heretical 
sentiment. He was one therefore, in whom meek-eyed Chris- 
tianity, as she advanced with her claims to the homage of meut 
might expect to find a most malignant foe. As a signal of this, 
we first behold him at the bitter persecution of the martyr Ste- 
phen, consenting unto his death. ^i 

With a fiirious zeal, he soon raged, searching out the Chris- 
tians; beating them in the synagogues, and either compell- 
ing them to disown Christ, or causing them to be put to death. 
Having done all that infuriate malice could do in Jerusalem, he 
obtained a warrant from the High Priest to go to Damascus, 
whither some Christians had retired, and bnng all whom he 
found there to Jerusalem. How terrible is the native enmity 
of the human heart to the gospel of Christ ! How insatiable is 
an unhallowed and misguided zeal ! Had the violent persecu- 
tor been suffered to proceed, what awful ravages would he have 
made of Christ's little flock I But the wolf was to be changed' 
into the lamb. God had separated him, not to die by a thun- 
derbolt of his wrath, but to preach that very gospel which he had 
persecuted. And this was the moment which divine wisd(Hn 

chose for the exhibition of grace. As he was on his way, sud- 
denly a beam of light, far outshining the splendour of the sim, 
darted upon him from heaven, and a voice addressed him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest theu me ! The raging persecutor fdl to 
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eiSy whom he had baptized. But when informed that Jesus had 
begim to preach and to baptize by his disciples and that the 
whole country was going after him, he showed the greatest hu- 
mility and submission to him as his exalted Redeemer. He 
declared that he had no honour but that which came from God : 
and that he could have no greater joy than in seeing Christ in- 
crease, while he should decrease. He recommended Jesus as- 
endowed with an unmeasurable fulness of the Holy Ghost ; and 
assured all who heard him, that the wrath of God would abide 
on unbelievers in his gospel. * 

John was for a time revered by Herod ; but he had the faith- 
fulness to reprove that vile man. for manning his brother's wife,, 
and was imprisoned. Laid aside from his work, his faith seemp- 
in some degree to have failed ; he therefore sent two of his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus if he was the Messiah. Perhaps he designed 
also to turn their attention from himself to the great Redeemer. 
Jesus told them to declare to John what miracles he performed, 
and the great fact which distinguished him as a teacher from 
all the philosophers which had ever undertaken to instruct man- 
kind, * That to the poor the gospel was preached*' Soon afler, 
he was beheaded to gratify the malice of Herodias, — excited by 
his bold reproof of Herod. His disciples took his body and 
buried it, and went and told Jesus. The Pharisees said he had 
a devil, but Christ bore witness of him as one of the greatest 
and best of men. 

From among his followers, Jesus selected twelve to be his 
daily companions and intimate associates, whom he commis- 
sioned as Apostles or preachers of his Gospel. This number, 
was probably chosen, in correspondence to the twelve patriarchs, 
or twelve tribes of Israel. It signified that he was head or High 
Priest of the Jewish nation. The persons chosen, were Simon 
Peter, and Andrew, his brother ; James the son of Zebedee, and 
John, his brother ; Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and 
Matthew ; James, the son of Alpheus, and Simon, called Ze- 
lotes ; Judas, tlie brother of James, and Judas Iscariot. , Their 
mission was confined at first, to the land of Israel. They were 
directed to declare to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, that 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom which was the subject of 
prophecy, which they and their fathers had looked for with the 
greatest anxiety, and which the Messiah was to set up, was at 
hand ; and, as a confirmation of their doctrine, they were mn- 
powered to work miracles, to heal diseases, east out devils, andt 
in many other ways, suspend or counteract the laws of nature. 
They were cast upon the charity of the pe<^le for 8i:^port» and 
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were directed to shake off the dust of their feet, against any 
iamily or city which should reject them. 

At a subsequent period, he commissioned and sent forth 
seventy other disciples (answering evidently in number to the 
Sanhedrim, and showing thereby, that Uieir power had passed 
into his hands,) on the same errand, two by two ; giving them 
similar authori^, and commending them in like manner, to the 
charity of the public. They were holy m'en ; but it was a new 
and wonderful employment, and they were put in possession ol 
powers which made them appear as gods upon earth. No won- 
der, therefore, that they should soon return, as they actually did, 
not a little elated with the feet, that even the devils were sub- 
ject to them through his name. But Christ solemnly admon- 
ished them to beware of pride which had hurled Satan from 
heaven ; and told them, that he indeed enabled them to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
but that they must not rejoice in this, that they held the spirits in 
subjection, but rather that their names were written in heaven. 

But the twelve constituted his family. They were his inti- 
mate friends, his chosen companions. He therefore, sent them 
forth but once during his life to preach the gospel. When he 
travelled, they accompanied him. What he spake in parables to 
the multitude, he privately expoimded to them. When he fed 
the multitude, they distributed the provision. They were with 
him in his retirement, and partook of the supper at its first m- 
stitution. He often talked to them about his sufferings, and 
committed to them the keys of his kingdom. 

With the exception of Judas, the traitor, they were sincere 
men. Their hearts had been changed by the Spirit of God. 
They admired, loved, and trusted their Saviour, shared with him 
' liis privations and sorrows, and devoted themselves entirely to his 
servicei When they were first called to follow Christ, they 
were very ignorant. Matthew had been a publican or tax- 
gatherer ; the others, were all, probably, fishermen of Galilee. 
But under the instruction and guidance of Christ, they made 
rapid advancement in the knowledge of divine things ; and, 
with his holy example daily before them, they soon learned to 
set lightly by the world, to treat one another with condescension, 
kindness and love, and to live as expectants of a better 
coimtry. 

While the grace of God had enlightened their understand- 
ings and purified their affections, it left unchanged their natural 
constitution or animal temperament, so that as great a diversity 
of character is observable among them, as among any others of 
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the same number, in the various conditions of life ; and so dis- 
tinctly are the good and bad qualities of each, marked and pie- 
served througliout their course, as to furnish a striking evidosce 
of the authenticity and truth of the sacred history. 

With great fidelity they had followed Jesus through good re- 
port and ill report, and they thought they could foUow him to 
death* Christ knew that they would &il in the moment of triil^ 
and assured them df it ; but Peter, always ardent, bold, and 
warmly attached to his master, declared, that though allmeD 
should deny him, he would not. But when the band of soldiers 
bound Christ, betrayed by Judas, all forsook him and fled ; and, 
though Peter followed and mingled with the crowd, at the trialr 
yet, when charged with being one of his followers, he declared, 
with an oath, I know not the man. Jesus beheld him at the 
moment. Peter's heart melted, and he went out and wept 
bitterly. 

The season of Christ's sufiering and burial, was to the Apos- 
tles, one of thick darkness and awful perplexity. Their master 
they beheld hanging upon a cross. He, to whom they had 
looked for crowns and sceptres, was laid low in the sepulchre 
of Joseph. For jthree days, they were borne down by sorrow ; 
agitated with fear, and enveloped in gloom. But, like the pun 
emerging from tlie shade of some heavenly body, and suddenly 
giving light and joy to millions, from whom it had been ob- 
scured ; Jesus came forth from the shades of deatii to the view 
of his despondent disciples, and gave them new vigour and life. 
By this event, more wonderful and astonishing than any thing 
they had as yet witnessed, their confidence in Christ was greatly 
animated and strengthened. It was both a fulfilment ofh^ 
promise, and a most triumphant conquest over deatli and hell. 

But their views of the nature of his kingdom were as yet im- 
perfect. With the nation in general, they were impressed with 
the idea, that Messiah's kingdom was of this world. When^ 
therefore, he appeared after his resurrection, they asked hinit 
" Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?" 
But this error was soon erased from their minds by his conversa- 
tion, and by his ascension to heaven. That great event, put a 
final period to every expectation they had cherished of an earthly 
kingdom. And it was a most illustrious confirmation of the 
truUi of his pretensions. For had he now descended to the 
grave, and perished like the world around him, all his wonder- 
ful works, even his resurrection, might not have been sujfficient 
to dissuade some from the belief that he was an impostor, who 
never expired, though he hung upon the cross, and that be 
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illy tho3e which relate to his church, of the millenium) 
the jadgment ; of the eterDal happiness of the righteouB* 
the endless misery of the finally impenitent. Tl^ evan* 
al History, the Epistles and Revelation, are called the New 
ament, because they fully unfold God's gracious covenant 
his people. It is supposed they were first collected together 
ohn. 

bat ^orious kingdom, spoken of by Daniel in his explana- 
of Nebuchadnezzar's dream ; which God was to set up in 
no0t splendid period of the Roman empire ; which was to 
k in pieces and consume all earthly kingdoms and stand 
}veri was now firmly established. God has set his king on 
oly hill of Zion, and before the close of the first century, 
icts were gathered out of almost every people and nation in 
Known world, (churches were planted from Hindostan to 
; stated means of grace were established and brought in- 
»eration ; an army of missionaries was waging an extermi- 
g war against idolatry, and the lusts and passions of men ; 
the Spirit of God* in its resistless energy, was making the 
i, in Uieir hands, effectual to the conviction and conversion 
aaiiltitade whom no man could numbers 
ich triumphs over sin and hell were not witnessed by the 
:e of this world, without exciting the most artful, malignant 
deadly hostility. 

le first opposition which arose against the Church of 
3t, vms from those to whom the Gospel was first preached ; 
3 Jews, the r.ncient covenant people of God. A degenera- 
race, holding only the forms of religion ; proud, hypocritical 
ambitious in the extreme* they had crucified the Lord of 
; and now, when they saw the church arise, in spite of 
leir efforts to suppress it, and the blood of Christ come 
them and their children, and their Temple worship forsa^ 
and priesthood despised, they persecuted the followers of 
it with relentless rage in Jerusalem, and throughout Judea 
[jalilee, and every country wherever they were in their dis- 
ons. Some, in fulfilment of Christ's prediction, they kill- 
nd crucified ; others they scourged in their synagogues, 
all they persecuted from city to city. 

ich ingratitude, perverseness and rebellion ; such treat- 
: of his Son, his messages of mercy, his Apostles and ser- 
» called aloud for the vengeance of God. The divine pa- 
e was exhausted. Dear as their fathers had been, God 
gave up this people to blindness of mind and hardness of 
t, to fill up the measure of their iniquity. He rejected 
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tlicm and cast them off from being his people, and suffered their 
enemies to make an utter extermination of their city and nation^ 

Under Vespasian, the Romans invaded the country aad took 
llie cities of Gahlee, Ghorazin Bethsaida. and CaperDaun,, 
where Christ had been rejected ; destroyed the inhabitantB vai 
left nothing but ruin and desolation. 

Jerusalem was destroyed A. D. 70. Its destruction was dJF 
tinctly foretold by Christ ; but no tongue can tell the GiufferiDgi i 
of its devoted inhabitants. Josephus. who was an eye-witnen 
of them, remarks, '< that all the calamities that ever befell any. 
nation, since the beginning of the world, were inferior to the 
miseries of his countrymen at that awful period.'' 

After the death of Herod, the Jews were subject to Roman 
jurisdiction, but they were divided into violent factions led by 
profligate wretches, and soon openly revolted from the imperial 
dominion. Warned by Christ before his crucifixion • of the 
storm that was about to burst upon the devoted city, the Chris- 
tians all fled to Pclia, a city beyond Jordan. On the day of 
the passovcr, the anniversary of the crucifixion of Christ, Ti- 
tus, the Roman general, encamped before Jerusalem with a 
formidable army. ▲ tremendous biege ensued. The Jews de^ 
fended themselves with astonishing valour ; but they were una- 
ble long to resist the power of the Roman engines. To aoo^ 
lerate the ruin, Titus enclosed the city by a circumvallation, 
strengthened by thirteen towers, by which the prophecy of 
Christ was fulfilled, <* the days shall come upon thee, when 
thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee and compass thee 
around on every side."t Then ensued a famine, the like to 
which the world had never witnessed. An eminent Jewess, 
frantic with her sufferings, devoured her infant. Moses had 
long before predicted this very thing.J *• The tender and deli- 
cate woman among you, who would not venture to set the sole 
of her foot upon the ground for delicateness ; her eye shall be 
evil towards her young one and towards her children which she 
shall bear, for she shall eat them for want of all thingp, secretly 
in the siege and straitness wherewith thine enemy shall distress 
thee in thy gates." Hearing of the inhuman deed, Titos 
swore the eternal extirpation of the accursed city and people. 

On the 17th of July, the daily sacrifice ceased, according to 
the prediction of Daniel,§ no proper person being lefl to mi- 
nister at the altar. 



* Matt, aativ. 15. t Lake xix. 43. t Deut. xxviii. 56. 

{ Daniel ix. 27. 
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The Roman commander had determined to save the Temple, 
s an honour to hunself, but the Lord of Hosts had purposed its 
iestruction - On the the 10th of August, a Roman soldier seized 
i brand of fire, and threw it into one of the windows. The 
vhole Temple was soon in flames. The frantic Jews and Titus 
limself laboured to extinguish it ; but in vain. Titus entered 
into the sanctuary, and bore away the golden candlestick, the 
table of shew bread, and the volume of the law, wrapped up in 
a rich golden tissue. The complete conquest of Jerusalem en- 
sued. €hrist had foretold that ^< there should be great tribula- 
tion, such as was not since the beginning of the world.*' Du- 
ring the siege, which lasted five months, eleven hundred thousand 
Jews perished ; 97,000 were taken prisoners. The number de-. 
Btroyed during the war, which lasted seven years, is computed at 
one million four hundred and sixty-two thousand. This city was 
amazingly strong. Upon viewing the ruins, Titus exclaimed, 
"we have fought with the assistance of God.'* The city was 
completely levelled, and Tarentius Rufus ploughed up the 
^ feundations of the Temple. Thus literally were the predic- 
j tions of Christ fulfilled, '< thine enemies shall lay thee even 
with the ground ; and there shall not be left one stone upon 
, tnother."* 

The state of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, was 
indescribably wretched. Indeed, in consequence of the num- 
bers slain and carried captive, and the vast multitude of fugi- 
tives to other lands, the country was almost depopulated. 
Only a few women and old men were permitted to remain about 
Jerusalem. All the land of Judea was sold by an imperial 
edict, and the tribute was confiscated which had been annually 
paid to the Temple. They no longer existed as a nation, but 
Were scattered through the earth, and have continued to this day, 
a wonder, a reproach and a by-word among all nations. 
' Such were the judgments of heaven, upon the first opposers of 
tbe Gospel of Christ. 

But the most terrible opposition with which the Gospel met, 

because supported by the greatest worldly power, was from tho 

Homan Emperors. Every system of religion had been tolerated 

■WDong Pajran nations, because it tolerated in turn, every other 

iiystem. But Christianity was an exclusive system. It utterly 

I'coodemned and discarded all the gods of the heathen as 
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was subdued, and the doctrine of the Apostles was received in 
love. A spiritual union and fellowship was formed, to which 
the world were strangers. The selfish heart was laid aside, and 
a new and unheard of benevolence was substituted in its place. 
The most of these converts were poor. Such of them as were i 
rich, sold their possessions and threw all they had into a com- | 
mon fund for the benefit of the whole. The fear of the Lord 
came upon every soul, and a spirit of prayer was excited in 
every breast. Common food was received with a gladness be- 
fore unknown ; and in the Lord's supper and the worship of the 
Temple, a joy was felt unspeakable and full of glory. So power- 
ful and happy were the results of that great revival of rehgion. 

In one sense, it was miraculous ; but in no other, than is every 
revival. It was not effected by the miracles the Apostles wrought. 
Had they spoken in divers tongues with the same fluency on any 
other subject, no such effects would have been produced. It was 
eflfected by the power of the Holy (rhost, through the instrumen- 
tality of truth ;^-by presenting plainly to men, their sin and 
danger, and calling them to repentance and holiness. Joel had, 
ages before, predicted this outpouring of the Spirit, ^nd the sacred 
historian says, it was the Lord that added daily to the Church, of 
such as should be saved. Here, therefore, as in all revivals, we 
see God effecting his great purposes of sanctifying mercy, while 
men are awakened and turned to the Lord by the truth. 

Soon after the day of Pentecost, Peter and John cured a well 
known beggar, of lameness. This miracle brought together a 
great concourse of people ; and Peter embraced the opportunity 
to charge upon them the sin of crucifying Christ and to call 
them to repentance. The multitude listened with the most pro- 
found attention. But the magistrates, who were Sadducees and 
enemies to the doctrine of the resurrection, were grieved and 
vexed, and rushed upon the Apostles, and put them in prison 
imto the next day. They then brought them before the High 
Priest and council, and asked by what authority or power they 
did this ? Peter, who once trembled at the voice of a maid, 
answered with astonishing boldness, * In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth whom they had crucified, but whom God had raised up, 
and in whom alone salvation was to be found." The magistrates 
were afraid to touch them. The boldness of Peter was unexpected, 
and the miracle none could deny. They dismissed them, charg- 
ing them no more to speak in the name of (^hrist. The Apostles 
departed, protesting against the charge, and held a meeting for 
prayer, in which they enjoyed much of the divine presence and 
blesong, and were animated to go finrth with new boldness ki 
the cause of Christ. 
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- JuUred. Their sofferiogs and torments wtre lidghtened by 
i mockery and derision. Some were enclosed in the skins of 
! wikl beasts, that they might be torn in pieces by dogs ; otbem 
, were cruoified ; and others, being covered with inflammable 

matter* were lighted op as torches at the close of the day. 
These spectacles were exhibited in Nero's gardens, where he 
held a land of Circensian show, either mixing with the popu- 
lace in the habit of a charioteer, or himself contending in the 
race. Hence it came to pass that, criminal and undeserving of 
merey as they were, yet they were pitied as being destroyed 
merely to gratify his savage and cruel disposition, and not with 
any view to the public good.'' 

Tacitus had the common feeling about Christianity as a de- 
structive superstition, and about Christians as undeserving of 
mercy ; but his testimony shows the extent and horror of the 
: peneeutiont and the pity excited in the minds of the people. 
: This persecution ceased at the death of Nero, who destroyed 
. Umsdf ; he having been condemned by a decree of the senate, 
to be whipped to death. 
In tins persecution Paul and Peter suffered martyrdom. 
{ The former, after his two years imprisonment at Rome, once 
* more visited and confirmed the Churches ; but, returning to 

- Rome» about the year 65, he found no mercy from Nero. He 
had converted to the faith the tyrant's concubine and cupbearer, 
and had displayed before him the terrors of the judgment. 

' Such a man was not to be tolerated. He was slain with the 

sword, by Nero's order. 

Peter probably^ came to Rome, about the year 63. Here 

^ he wrote his two epistles. During the violence of persecution, 

4 the brethren begged him to retreat. But he cho^e to remain. 

; warned of his end, it is reported, in a vision by Christ. He 

1 was crucified with his head downward — a kind of death which 

f i he requested, because he had denied his Lord and Master. 

*^ A second general persecution broke out about 94 under Do- 

nutian ; a prince greatly resembling Nero* in his temper and 

V, conduct. He almost extirpated the Church by his cruelties. 

;.^ Forty thousand Christians were put to death. By him the Apos- 

I tie John was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he had 

his revelations. By him also Flavins Clemens, a man of con- 

ular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla, his niece or wife, who had 

become distinguished Christians, were put to death. 
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* It is thoaght by many that Peter never came to Rome, bat spent bis 
life in the East. 
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Opposition of a deadly character also arose against the Cfaurdiy 
frood another quarter, in the earJy stage of its ezistenoe. 
Pretended friends rested in her bosom, who propagated 
doctrines utterly subversive of the Gospel of Christ. Te^ 
tullian and Theodoret reduce them to two classes, the Do- 
cetae and the Ebionites. The former denied the supreme di- 
vinity of Christ, and also that the Son of God had any proper 
humanity, and asserted that he died on the cross in appearance 
only. The latter asserted that Jesus Christ was a mere man» 
though of a most excellent character They both denied 
atonement by his blood, and expected justification, by their own 
works. Among the former were the Nicolaitans. whom Christ 
himself mentions to John with utter abhorrence. Thej had 
many disgusting peculiarities ; allowed a community of wives, 
and indulged themselves without restraint in sensual pleasures. 
Against these heresies, John wrote his epistle in which he folly 
asserts the real proper divinity of the Saviour. The Ebionites 
considered the law of Moses as obligatory upon all men, and as 
bringing salvation. They by their activity and zeal in propa- 
gating error and perplexing the early Christians^ drew fitxn 
Paul some of his best epistles. The watchfulness and power 
of the Apostles, and the care shown by the friends of trath 
and godliness, to keep themselves distinct from all who pe^ 
verted the Gospel, preserved the churches from dostractioD. 
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4icneral state of the Church from the first century to Constan- 
tine. Extension of the Gospel. Change of means. Persecu- 
tion in Bithynia. Pliny's letter to Trajan. Writings tf 
Clement. Death of Simeon. Martyrdom of Ignatius. Far 
vourable decree of Adrian. Sufferings under Barchohebat. 
Favourable decree of Antonius Pius. Persecutions under 
Marcus. Justin Martyr. Polycarp. Persecutions « 
JFVance. Rest to the Churches under Commodus. Corrw^ 
tions of the second century. Increase of Rites and Ceremonki' 
Easter. 
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The history of the Church of Christ, from the close of the 
first century to the commencement of the fourth, is one of con- 
tinual enlargement, but of gradual and deep declension in doc-^i5 
trine and holy practice ; and of awful suffering from the fires of \\ 
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whom be met in the way, retumioff fVom Jerusalem, where he 
had been to worship. Others travelled as far as Phenice, Cjpms 
and Antiochi preaching to Jews only ; but by their labwrsy 
many converts were made and many churches were established. 
Thus was the Uood of the martyrs the seed of the Church. 
The disciples were driven from Jerusalem, that they might dif- 
fuse the Gospel through the earth. 

Among the bitter persecutors of the followers of the Redeemer 
was one, whose life and actions form a most interesting portion 
of the history of the Church. This was Saul of Tarsus. His 
parents were Jews, who resided in that city. According to 
the custom of the Jews, with whom it was a leading maximy 
<< He who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief^'* 
he was early taught a particular trade, — tent-making. He was 
next sent to Jerusalem and placed under the instruction of Gama* 
liel, the most eminent doctor of the age, that he might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish law. He was a youth of 
noble endowments, of commanding eloquence ; in religion« of 
the straitest sect of the Pharisees ; in temper, proud, active, 
fiery, not able to brook opposition, and feeling it to be doing God 
service to crush every new, and, what appeared to him heretical 
sentiment. He was one therefore, in whom meek-eyed Chris- 
tianity, as she advanced with her claims to the homage of men* 
might expect to find a most malignant foe. As a signal of this, 
we first behold him at the bitter persecution of the martyr Ste- 
phen, consenting unto his death. (fi 

With a fiirious zeal, be soon raged, searching out the Chris- 
tians; beating them in the synagogues, and either compell- 
ing them to disown Christ, or causing them to be put to death. 
Having done all that infuriate malice could do in Jerusalem, he 
obtained a warrant from the High Priest to go to Damascus, 
whither some Christians had retired, and bring all whom he 
found there to Jerusalem. How terrible is the native enmity 
of the human heart to the gospel of Christ ! How insatiable is 
an unhallowed and misguided zeal ! Had the violent persecu- 
tor been suffered to proceed, what awful ravages would he have 
made of Christ's little flock I But the wolf was to be changed' 
into the lamb. God had separated him, not to die by a thun- 
derbolt of his wrath, but to preach that very gospel which he had 
persecuted. And this was the moment which divine wisdcmi 
chose for the exhibition of grace. As he was on his way, sud- 
denly a beam of light, far outshining the splendour of the simp 
darted upon him from heaven, and a voice addressed him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest then me ! The raging persecutor fdl to 
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the meuw of increase and strength wers in aome reapeda 
cfaanii^. The Apoatoiic office had ceaaed. The aacred canm 
being closed, prophets wen* no more. As the Goapel waa re- 
ceiTed by different nations, among whom preachers were raiaed 
up, there was no farther u9e for the miracnloos gift of tpngaei. 
And as it was essential that the world ahould be conTincad 
by miracles that t/hrist and the first promulgators of tnitb ob1j» ^^ 
were inspired from heaven, the power of healing dtaeaaea aad 
interrupting the established Jaws of nature was soon wtthhdd; 
at what exact period, has been the subject of much diqHits^ 
but is of little moment. One thing is certain, that naen are ooo- 
Terted by the Gospel, by evangelical truth, and not by mirades ; 
and that, as far as true religion was spread, and men were ga- 
thered into the kingdom of God, it was by the preaching ef 
Christ and bim crucified. This remained the standing means ef 
salvation. 

Copies of the sacred Scriptures were multiplied and cnci- 
lated to as great an extent, as they could be in an age when the 
art of printing was unknown, and the mass of Christians were 
neither learned nor wealthy. The Latin versions were chiefly 
used ; because that language was generally spoken t hr o o ghont 
the Roman empire. 

Most of the emperors who reigned in the second centmy, 
were of a mild and lenient character ; and, under their admi* 
nistration, the churches enjoyed many seasons of tranquillity, 
though occasionally* they were called to pass through the fire. 
Before the close of the first century, Nerva had granted tolera- 
tion to the Church, and restored the Christian exiles. But his 
successor, Trajan, renowned for his philosophic virtues^ if he 
did not issue edicts against the Christians, suffered the populace 
to wreak their vengeance on them, and destroy them at their 
pleasure. 

A violent persecution raged in Bithynia. Not knowing what 
course to pursue, Pliny, governor of the province, addressed a 
letter to the emperor, which, as it gives such an account of the 
Christians as a heathen of intelligence and candour would fonOt 
and an official relation of the persecutions of the age, deservei^ ^^ 
together with the answer of Trajan, a place in every eccieaiuti- ^< 
cal history. It was probably written in the year 106 <Hr 107} ^ 
Boon after the death of the apostle John. ^ 

C. PtiNY TO Tkajan, Ehferob. r 

V 

<* Health. It is my usual custom, Sir» to refer all thingfi of i^ 
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vihich I harbour any doabt, to yoa. For who can boiler direct 
my jadgment in its heiitation) or instruct my understanding in 
its ignorance ? I never had the fortune to be present at any 
examination of Christians, before I came into this province I 
am therefore at a loss to determine what is the usual object of 
inquiry or of punishment, and to what length either of Uxem is 
to be carried. It has also been with me a question very pro- 
blematical — whether any distinction should be made between 
the young and the old, the tender and the robust ; whether any 
room should be given for repentance, or the guih of Christian- 
ity once incurred, is not to be expiated bf the most unequivo- 
cal retractation — whether the name itself abstracted from any 
flagitiousness of conduct, or the crimes connected with the 
name^ be the object of punishment, in the mean-time, this 
has been my method, with respect to those who were brought 
before me as Christians. I asked them whether they were 
Christians ? If they plead guilty, I interrogated them twice 
afreshy with a menace of capital punishment. In case of obsti- 
nate perseverance, I ordered them to be executed. For of 
tUfl I had no doubt, whatever was the nature of their religion, 
that a aoUen and obstinate inflexibility called for the vengeance 
of the magistrate. Some were infected with the same mad- 
ness, whom, on account of their citizenship, I reserved to be 
sent to Rome* to your tribunal In the course of this business, 
informations pouring in as is usual when they are encouraged, 
more cases occurr^. An anonymous libel was exhibited, with 
a catalogue of names of persons^ who yet declared that they 
were not Christians then, nor ever had been ; and they repeat- 
ed after me an invocation of the gods and of your image, which, 
for this purpose, I had ordered to be brought with the images 
of the deities. They performed sacred rites with wine and 
fiankincense, and execrated Christ, which, I am told, no Chris- 
tian can ever be compelled to do. On this account, I dismiss- 
ed them. Others, named by an informer, first affirmed, and 
then denied the charge of Christianity ; declaring that they had 
been Christians, but had ceased to be so, some three years ago ; 
others, still longer ; some even twenty years ago. AU of them 
worshipped your image* and the statues of Uie gods, and also 
execrated Christ. A^d this was the account which they gave 
of the nature of the religion they once had professed ; whether 
it deserves the name of crime or error, namely — that they were 
accustomed on a stated day^ to meet before day-light, and to ife- 
peat among themselves a hymn to Christ, as to a God, and to 
bind themselves by an oath, with an obligation of not committing 
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any wickedness ; but, on the contrary, of abstaining from thefb, 
robberies and adulteries ; also, of not violating their promise, or 
denying a pledge ; after which it was their custom to separate, 
and to meet again at a promiscuous, harmless meal, from wbicli 
last practice, however, they desisted, after the publication of my 
edict, lii which, agreeably to your orders, I forbade any societies 
of that sort. On which account, [ judged it the more necessary ii; 
to inquire, by torture, from two females, who were said to be fe 
deaconesses, what is the real truth. But nothing could I collect, |?i 
except a depraved and excessive superstition. Deferring there- 
fore any farther investigation, I determined to consult yoo. 
For the number of culprits is so great, as to call for serious con- 
sultation. 

Many persons are informed against, of every age and of both 
sexes ; and more still will be in the same situation. The coatt- 
gion of the superstition hath spread, not only through cities^ but 
even villages in the country. Not that I think it impossible to 
check and to correct it. The success of my endeavours Iki- 
therlo, forbids such desponding thoughts ; for the temples, once 
almost desolate, begin to be frequented, and the sacred solemoi- - 
ties, which had long been intermitted, are now attended afresh, 
and the sacrificial victims are now sold every where, which once 
could scarcely And a purchaser. Whence, I conclude that many 
might be reclaimed, were the hope of impunity on repentance 
absolutely confirmed/' 

Trajan to PLiinr, 

You have done perfectly right, my dear Pliny, in the inquiiy I;; 
which you have made concerning Christians. For fnily, no 
one general rule can be laid down, which will apply itself to ill 
cases. These people must not be sought after. If they ire 
brought before you and convicted, let them be capitally puniifa- 
cd ; yet with this restriction, that if any one renounce Chris- 
tianity, and evidence bis sincerity by supplicating our gods, how- 
ever suspected he may be for the past, he shall obtain pardon kn 
the future, on his repentance. But anonymous libels ought» in J] 
no case, to be attended to ; for the precedent would be of. the 
worst sort, and perfectly incongruous to the maxims of inj go- 
vernment." 

From this important correspondence, we learn that Ghii- 
tians were then very numerous ; — that they every wb6I9;1ra^ ]| 
shipped Christ as God ; that their morals were not onlj RR" 
mpeachable, but of an high character ; and that» because of 
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the spirit of Christianity, the heathen temples were almost 
desolate, and the sacrificial victims could scarce find a porcha- 
ser. This is the testimony, not of a Christian, but of a hea- 
then governor. Strange that such men as Trajan and Pliny 
should not have been allured by a religion which made such 
good men and peaceable citizens ; or, at least, should not have 
withheld from them entirely the arm of persecution. But 
there is no coincidence between the religion of a virtuous 
Pagan, and tlie gospel of Christ. The one fosters human 
pride ; the other, humbles man in the dust ; so that often the 
bitterest enemies of the cross, are those who have made the 
greatest attainments, as they themselves think, in the moral 
virtues. 

The order of Trajan, however, was favourable to the Chris- 
tianS) as it forbade all search to be made after them, and prohi- 
bited all anonymous hbeis and accusations, though it still left 
tlie door open for persecution and death. 

From this correspondence also, and from the other histori- 
cal records of the age. we learn, that the Christians were look- 
ed upon with the utmost contempt. Pliny calls their religion 
" a depraved and excessive superstition," and views their at- 
tachment to the Gospel, as a sullen and obstinate inflexibility, 
demanding the vengeance of the magistrate. No epithets could 
be too debased to be heaped upon them. They were called 
atheists, magicians, haters of the light, self-murderers, eaters 
of human flesh ; and were accused of unnatural crimes, which 
-are not to be mentioned. But their accusers could bring no- 
thing against them excepting that they would not invoke the 
gDds and execrate Christ ; and when any apostates would do 
ths, they were at once forgiven and admitted into favour, not- 
withstanding these charges of gross iinmorality . 

Had we correct biographical notices of those who conversed 
with, and survived the Apostles, we should, no doubt, find 
Qiny among them who illustriously adorned the doctrine of God 
their Saviour. The writings only of Clement, who presided 
Jtkie years over the church of Rome, and whom Paul calls his 
^'ftllow labourer, whose << name is in the book of life," have 
' Ctane down to us. He wrote an Epistle to the Corinthians, at 
4b close of the first century ; which presents him as strongly 
attached to the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, and ani- 
mated by a truly apostolic spirit ; and the Corinthians, as still 
posBessing the faith, and hope, and charity of the Gospel, 
though tarnished, as in the days of Paul, with pride and a 
scbinaatical spirit. 

14 
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•* The Em perob, to the Common Council of Aaxa." 

**l am quite of opinion that the gods will take care to div- 
cover such persons. For it much more concerns tbem to paniA 
those who refuse to worship them, than you, if they be aUe. 
But you harass and vex the Christians and accuse them of 
atheism and other crimes, which you can by no means prove. 
To them it appears an advantage to die for their religion ; and 
they virill gain their point, while they throw away their lives 
rather than comply with your injunctions. A s to the earthqnakes, 
which have happened in past times, or lately, is it not proper 
to remind you of your own despondency, when they happen, and 
to desire you to compare your spirit with theirs and observe 
Iiow serenely they confide in God ! In such seasons yoa seem 
to be ignorant of the gods, and to neglect their worship. Yon li 
live in th^ practical ignorance of the supreme God hinnelf, and || 
you harass and persecute to death those who do worship him. 
Concerning these same men, some others of the provincnl go- 
vernors wrote to our divine father Adrian, to whom he retan- 
cd answer, < That they should not be molested, unless tber 
appeared to attempt something against the Roman gotern- 
ment.' Many also have signified to me concerning these nwni h 
to whom I have returned an answer agreeable to the manms h 
of my father. But if any person will still persist in aocnsio^; ^ 
the Christians merely as such — let the accused be acquitted^ 
though he appear to be a Christian, and let the accosiHr be 
punished." 

This was certainly no ordinary, and we are assured by Eose- 
bius, it was no empty edict ; for it was fully put in execution* 
and gave the Church about twenty three years of peace and 
prosperity. But such seasons she was liable to abuse ; provotdog 
against her the anger of heaven. From worldly mindedness and 
stupidity, ;however, she was again soon roused by the fires of 
persecution. 

In the year 161, Pius was succeeded by Marcus Antoninos, 
a man of eminence in the schools of philosophy ; whose me& 
tations, humanity, and beneficence, have gained him the plaudit^ 
of succeeding generations, but whose pride and self-importance 
made him scorn the doctrines of the cross ; made him, fot 
nineteen years, a bitter persecutor of the followers of the meek h 
and lowly Jesus. Very able apologies were made jfor the -. 
Christians by Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Apollinaris, Theo- n 
philus and Melito ; but they were regarded by Marcus as a 
vain» obstinate and evil minded race, and left, without refief, 
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he stopped at Smyrna to visit Polycarp. They had been fellow 
discipleiB of John. Their meeting was joyful. Seven epis- 
ties were written by him to as many churches before he 
reached the end of his journey. PVom these which are still 
extant, though perhaps corrupted, we learn, that the churches 
of Asia retained much evangelical purity, though they were often 
greatly perplexed by heresies, and borne down by persecution ; 
that the deity- manhood and atonement of Christ were doc- 
trines ODspeakably precious ; and that an entire separation 
from all who denied the i^ndamental doctrines of Christianity 
was the foundation of their long continued prosperity. When 
he came to Rome he was anxious for a speedy martyrdom, and 
had his wish granted, for he was immediately led into the am- 
phitheatre and thrown to the wild beasts. His bones were 
carefblly collected by his friends and carried to Antioch. 

Trajan was succeeded by Adrian, A. D. 117. This empe- 
ror was respectfully addressed by Quadratus and Aristides, two 
excellent Athenian Christians, in behalf of the churches ; and, 
by them, he seems to have been induced to direct, that the ca- 
lumniators of Christians should not only not be heard, but should 
be punished ; and that, if any were presented before the ma- 
firiatrateSi they should be condemned only as it should appear 
that they had broken the laws. This was the most favourable 
decree that had ever been made relating to the followers of 
Christ. 

During Adrian's reign, appeared a great impostor among the 
Jews, called Barchobebasi because he pretended to be the 
Star prophesied of by Balaam. Defeated in every way, and re- 
duced to the greatest extremities, the Jews received him with 
open arms. He came out in rebellion against the emperor, 
but was soon defeated and slain. In the conflict, however, the 
Christians were great sufferers ; for the Jews, looking upon 
them as the authors of their calamities, every where inflicted 
upon them the greatest cruelties. 

The next emperor, Antoninus Pius, was still more favourable 
to the Christians. In the third year of his reign, A. D. 140, 
Justin Martyr, a very able deiender of the truth, presented him 
an apology for Christianity, which had no small influence 
on his mind. An edict issued by hiio, m consequence of com- 
plaints made from Asia ol the Christians, as the cause of the 
earthquakes, speaks volumes in his praise ; and in praise, too, of 
ize persecuted. 
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own thee," said he, <' to be the first born of Satan/' Irente 
informs us, that he often heard from his lips an accoant of his 
conversations with John, and others who had seen our Lord) 
whose sayings he rehearsed. 

This venerable man was brought to the tribunal in the hun- 
dredth year of his age. The proconsul told him to rejNtnch 
Christ and he would release him. «* Eighty and six years," 
said Polycarj), " have I served him, and he hath never wronged 
me, and how can I blaspheme my king who hath saved me f 
<< I have wild beasts," said the proconsul. << Call them/' said 
the martyr. " I will tame your spirit by fire." " You threaten 
me with fire, which burns for a moment and will be soon ex- 
tinct ; but you are ignorant of the future judgment and of the 
fire of eternal punishment reserved for the ungodly. But why 
do you delay ? Do what you please." The fire being prepi- 
red, and he being bound, a distinguished sacrifice, clasped bis 
hands* which were tied behind him^ and saidi '* O, Father of 
thy beloved and blessed son Jesus Christ, through whom we 
have attained a knowledge of thee* O God of angels and 
principalities* and of all creation, and of all the just, who Jive in 
thy sijGfht, T bless thee that thou hast counted me worthy of this 
day. and this hour, to receive my portion in the number of mar- 
tyrs, in the cup of Christ, for the resurrection to eternal Kfe. 
botli of soul and body, in the incorruption of the Holy Ghost, 
nmong whom iiiay I be received before thee this day as asacri- 
lioo wpU savoured and acceplable, which thou the faithful and 
!rno God hast prepared, promised before-hand and fulfilled ac- 
cordingly. Wherefore I praise thee for all these things, I glo- 
rify thoc by the eternal High Priest, thy well beloved Son. 
through whom, with him in the Holy Spirit, be glory to thee, j 
both now and for ever. Amen.'* 

Eleven brethren from Philadelphia, suffered with him, A. D. 
167. li' the Lord Jesus Christ died as a mere martyr to the 
truth, lioiv inferior was he in fortitude, to his servant Polycarp. 
•* O my Father," said he, " if it be possible, let this cup pass 
iroin rue." But He was an atoning sacrifice called to bear his 
VniUar'ti wratli, for our sins. 

B> ihti pijrseculions of Antoninus, our attention is here di- 
rected Ut a country iiitiiorto unknown in ecclesiastical history. 
Floiii'isiiinj.^ rliun:lM?s had been planted in Vienne and Lyons in 
Franr,o, then called Gallia; probably, by- the churches of 
Asia, 'i'he account given by themselves of their sufierings, 
imder Severus the Roman governor, will be read with great 
interest by all who love to trace the children of God in their 
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CSiristian warfare. It affords a very fiiU aceoHRt of the humili- 
tf, meekness^ patience, magnanimity and heavenly mindedness 
it the martyrs ; of the influences of the Holy Spirit f of the 
iupports of religion under the most excruciating si^erings, and 
must excite, in every reader, a spirit of gratitude to God, for 
the inastiaiable blessings which we> in this age of light and liberty^ 
are peimitted to enjoy. 

1%e epidk of the Churches of Vieime and Lyons, to the Brethren 

in Asia and Phrygia. 

ABRIDGED. 
I 

** The servants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and Lyons in 
France, to the brethren in Asia propria and Phrygia, who have 
the same faith and hope, of redemption with us ; peace and 
grace and glory from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

We are not competent to describe with accuracy, nor is it in 
our power to express the greatness of the affliction sustained 
iiere by the saints ; the intense animosity of the heathen against 
them, and the complicated sufferings of the blessed martyrs* 
The grand enemy assaulted us with all his might ; and, by his 
first essays, exhibited intentions of exercising malice without 
limits and without control. He left no method untried to ha- 
bituate his slaves to his bloody work, and to prepare them by 
previous exercises against the servants of God. Christians 
were absolutely prohibited from appearing in any houses, ex- 
cepting their own ; in baths ; in the market, or in any public 
place whatever. The grace of God, however fought for us, 
preserving the weak and exposing the strong ; who, like pillars, 
were able to withstand them in patience, and to draw the 
whole fury of the wicked against themselves. These entered 
into the contest, and sustained every species of pain and re- 
proach. What was heavy to others, to them was light while 
ihey were hastening to Christ, evincing, indeed, that the suffer- 
'^* ff ^^w present time are not worthy to he compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us. 

The first trial was from the people at large ; shouts, blows, 
the dragging of their bodies, the plundering of their goods, cast- 
ing of stones, and the confining of them within their own houses, 
and all the indignities which may be expected firom a fierce 
and outrageous multitude ; these were magnanimously sus- 
tained. Being led into the Forum by the tribune and the ma- 
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gittntes, tbey were ezunined before all the peopte, wfaedier 
they were Ghristiaiis ; and, on pleading guilty, were ahiit ^ 
in pruon till the arrival of the goTernor. Before Um tliey wen 
at length brought, and he treated us with the greatest aafige- 
ness of manners. The ca{ntal martyrs discharged their put 
with all alacrity of mind. Others seemed not so reedy — as yet 
weak* unable to sustain the shock of so sreat a contest Tb& 
lapsed, whose case filled us with great and unmeasurable sor 
row. Persons were now apprehended daily, of such ai were 
counted worthy to fill up the number of the lapsed ; so that 
the most excellent were selected from the two chorchesy even 
those by whose labour tbey had been founded and estaUiahed. 
There were seized, at the same time, some of our heathen ser- 
vants, who by the impulse o\ Satan, fearing the tonnoilB which 
they saw inflicted on the saints, at the suggestion of the aol* 
diers, accused us of eating human flesh, and of veiioos vma* 
tural crimes, and of things not fit even to be mentioned or imi-' 
gined, and such as ought not to be believed of mankind. Tlieae , 
things being divulged, all were incensed to madness against us, 
so that if some were formerly more moderate on accoent of toy 
connexions of blood, affinity or friendship, they were then tisss- 
ported beyond all bounds with indignation. 

Now it was that our Lord's word was fulfilled — ^"Hie 
time will come when whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service." The holy martyrs now sustained tortoies 
which exceed the powers of description ; Satan labourii^ by 
means of these tortures to extort something slanderous agiinst 
Christianity. The whole fury of the multitude, the governor 
and the soldiers, were spent in a particular manner on Sanctus 
of Vienne, the deacon ; and on Maturus, a late convert indeed? 
but a magnanimous wrestler in spiritual things ; and on Atta- 
lus of Pergamus, a man who had ever been a pillar and support 
of our church ; and lastly on Blandina, through whom Chiist 
showed that those things that appear unsightly and contempti- 
ble among men, are most honourable in the presence of God., 
on account of love to his name, exhibited in real energy, and 
not in boasting and pompous pretences. To every interrogi- 
tory Sanctus answered, 1 am a Christian. Having exhausted 
all the usual methods of torture, they at last, fixed red bot 
plates of brass to the most tender parts of his body. Bat he 
remained inflexible. Some young persons, whose bodies bad 
been unexercised with suflerings, unequal to the severity of the 
confinement expired. Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, upwards of 
ninety years of age, and very infirm and asthmatic, yet strong t 
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jfi Bpiiit, and panting after martyrdom, was dragged before the 
tribunal, treated with the greatest indignity, thrown into prison, 
where f after two days, he expired. 

The martyrs were put to death in various ways. Mataroa* 
3anctu8, Blandina and Attalus, were led to the wild beasts in 
:be amphitheatre, to be the common spectacle of Gentile inhu* 
nanity. 

Cesar sent orders that the confessors of Christ should be 
DUt to death, and that the apostates from their divine master 
should be dismissed. These were interrogated separate from 
he rest, as persons soon to be dismissed, and made a confession 
:o the surprise of the Gentiles, and were added to the list of 
nartyrs. A small number still remained in apostacy ; but they 
were those who possessed not the least spark of divine faith, 
lad not the least acquaintance with the riches of Christ in their 
K>al8, and had no fear of God before their eyes ; whose life had 
irought reproach on Christianity, and had evidenced them to be 
he children of perdition. 

On the last day of the spectacles^ Blandina was again intro* 
duccd with Ponticus. a youth of fifteen. They were ordered 
to swear by the idols ; and the mob* perceiving them to perse* 
vere immovcably, v/ere incensed > and no pity was shown. Pon- 
ticus, animated by his sister, who was observed by the heathen 
to strengthen and confirm him, afler a magnanimous exertion 
of patience, yielded up the ghost. After Blandina had en- 
dared stripes, the tearing of the beasts and the hot iron chair, 
she was enclosed in a net and thrown to a bull ; and having 
been tossed some time by the animal, and proving quite superior 
to her pains, through the influence of hope and the reiilizing 
irie w of the objects of her faith and her fellowship with Christ, 
she at length breathed out her soul. Even her enemies confess- 
ed that no woman among them had ever suffered such and so 
great things. 

The bodies of the martyrs having been contumeliously treated 
and exposed for six days, were burnt and reduced to ashes> and 
scattered by the wicked into the Rhone, that not the least 
particle of them might appear on the earth any more. And 
they did these things as if they could prevail against God, and 
prevent their resurrection — and that they might deter others, 
as they said, from the hope of a future life ; — on which relymg, 
they introduce a strango and new reli^^ion* and despise the 
roost excruciating tortures, and die with joy. Now let us see 
if they will rise again, and if their God can help them, and de- 
liver them out of our hands." 
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AntooiDU was succeeded, toward the ckiee of the aeoodi 
oentary* bj Cominodos ; under whom, though he himself was a 
most profligate prince- the Church enjoyed about twelve yens 
of peace and rest. During this period, many of the nobflity of 
Rome, with their whole families, embraced ChristianitT, and the 
Gospel was widely extended. 

The second centurv was not fsTourable to the rise of nev 
and powerful heresies. The great line of distinction was yet 
between Pagans and Christians. The question was, — Wifl yoo 
bow to the idols, or are yon a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
The Christians were too ranch oppressed to be contending with 
each other, and had too much of the simple faith of Jesus to 
give heed to seducing spirits Opposers there were, as in the 
first century, to the deity and humanity of Christ, and to the 
doctrines of grace, who ran into a thousand unmeaning subtle- 
ties and fancies, according with the philosophy of the age ; 
and one Montanus pretended that he was the Parackiear Com- 
forter, whom the divine Saviour, at his departure, promised to 
send to his disciples, to lead them into all truth, and who was 
to perfect the Gospel by adding new precepts, requiring holi- 
ness and more abstraction from the world than Christ hod de- 
manded. He had many followers in Asia and Africa. But no 
new doctrine was able in this period to create any extensive and 
permanent interest. 

Owing, however, to a co-operation of a number of power- 
ful causes, there was in this century, a vast increase of use« 
less rites and ceremonies. The Christians innocently desired a 
spread of Christianity. Instead of depending on the power 
of truth and holy example, under the operation of the Sipint, 
they attempted to please both Jews and Heathens, by an adop- 
tion of forms and ceremonies from their religions. They were 
called atheists, because of the simplicity and spirituality of their 
religion ; and, to avoid this reproach, they were induced to 
have a more visible and splendid worship, to multiply temples, 
altars, days of fasting, peculiarities of dress, and spleridid 
ceremonies. To give im^mrtance to Christian doctrine, the 
symbolical manner of teaching, popular in that age, was in- 
troduced ; and, to express their new and solemn engagements 
to Christ, military rites and phrases were brought into the 
peaceful kingdom of the Redeemer Having once, from these 
and other causes- departed from the simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship, the multiplication of rites and ceremonies ceased not for 
centuries. 

Christ had instituted the supper as a memorial of his death; 
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but) not- content with this, bis followers soon began to com* 
memorate, annualij, almost every remarkable event which oc- 
curred in the first establishment of Christianity. The great 
anniversary festivals^ which had in this century gained footing, 
^ere in commemoration of the death and resurrection of Christ 
and of the outpouring of the Spirit upon the Apostles. The 
iirst. which was called Easter or the paschal feast, because the 
day of Christ's death was considered as the same as that on 
which the Jews celebrated the passover, was soon the occa- 
sion of a disgraceful schism which rent asunder the Christian 
world. The Asiatic Christians observed this festival on the 
fourteenth day of the first Jewish month ; and, three days af- 
ter, ooSimemorated the resuriection of Christ. The Western 
Christians celebrated it the night before his resurrection, that 
they might connect his death and resurrection in one festival. 
Frequent conferences were held among distinguished men in 
the East and the VVest. Toward the close of the second cen- 
tury* Victor, bishop of Rome, endeavoured to compel the Asi- 
atic churches to submit tp the Western custom, and, failing in 
his attempt, broke all communion with them. Each party re- 
tained its own custom until the fourth century^ when the coun- 
cil of Nice abolished that of the Asiatics, and reduced all the 
churches to uniformity. 



CHAPTER V. 

Vonduct of the Roman Emperors in the Third Century. Ejc- 
tension of the Gospel, Decline of Piety, Increase of Use- 
less Rites, Genuine Fruits of the Spirit, Tertullian's ac- 
count of the Conduct of the Christians, His Character. 
Ireneus. Origen, Cyprian, Question concerning Infant 
Baptism, Nooatians, SaheUians. Manicheans. Attacks 
4jf Heathen Philosophers, Porphyry. First great declen- 
sion of Christianity. Tremendous persecution under Dio- 
clesian. Elevation of Constantine to the Roman Empire. 
Abolition of the Amnent Religion of Rome, Establiskmmt 
■ of Christianity throughout the Empire, 

The remainder of the period, referred to in the beginning of 
the last chapter, was, excepting in its close, similar to Uiat 
which has just been described ; presenting a constant succes- 
sion of persecutions from Pagans, frequently relieved by Empe- 
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ron who were friendly to the Christian caase. In the jar 
S03y the emperor Severus made a lawi forbidding any subject d 
his empire to change his religion. This law was designed to 
retard the spread of the Gospel ; and, being severely enforcedf 
brought many, of both sexes, to the most cruel deaths. A few 
years afler, the fires uf persecution raged under Maumiii. If 
But the most dreadful persecution, of the third century, ma 
under Decius, who ascended the imperial throne, A. D. 249i 
He ordered the pretors, on pain of death, to extirpate the 
whole body of Christians without exception ; or force thenif 
by torments, to bow to the heathen gods. This persecution 
raged about two years ; vast multitudes were destroyed. Bat 
other emperors were extremely clement, and some, especiaiJy 
Philip and his son, so favourable to the Christians, as to pro- 
duce a general impression that they were in heart with them. 
There was, therefore, a great advancement of the Church in the 
third century ; the persecutions doing but little to retard and 
much to purify her. The immunities of Christians were, also, 
considerably increased, and, under most of the emperors, they 
were advanced to places of power and trust. 

The Umits of the church were considerably extended. Qri- 
gen carried the Gospel into Arabia. Fantasnus into India. And 
some zealous missionaries planted churches at Paris, Tours and 
Aries in France, also at Cologn, Treves, and Metz, in Germany, 
and passed into Scotland. 

Almost proportionate with the extension of Christianity, was 
the decrease in the Church of vital piety. A philosophising 
spirit among the higtier, and a wild monkish superstition among 
the lower orders^ fast took the place, in the third century, of 
the faith and humility of the tirst Christians. Many of the cle^ 
gy became very corrupt, and excessively ambitious. In conse- 
«iuence of this, there was an awful defection of Christians under 
the persecution of Decius. Some wholly renounced Christian- 
ity, while others saved themselves- either by offering sacrifices^ 
or by burning incense before the heathen gods, or purchasing 
certificates from the heathen priests. 

Amid the decline of piety and under the influence of the 
course already mentioned, useless rites and ceremonies conti- 
nued to increase. The minds of men were filled with the orien- 
tal superstitions concerning demons and apparitions, and with 
the business of exorcism and spells. Those who were not bap- 
tized or excommunicated, were carefully avoided as possessed 
of some evil spirit. And when any were baptized, the evil de- 
mon with mnch form and ceremony, and loud shouting, was 
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[Iriven out, and the baptized were crowned and clotlied' with 
irhite garments, as conquerors over sin and the world. Tho 
sign of the cross was, in this early period, supposed to possess 
3ower to avert calamities, and to drive off demons, and was ear- 
ned by Christiaiis wherever they went. Fasting was in high re- 
pute. Prayers were offered three times a day, and forms began 
:o be introduced. Sermons were long, full of trope and figure, 
in affectation of Grecian eloquence. And saints began to feel 
that there could be no piety out of the bounds of a particular 
church gbvemment. 

But notwithstanding these degeneracies, many and precious 
'were the fruits of the Spirit. The Church existe^l in an empire 
die most corrupt and abominable that the world had ever seen. 
But amid the grossest sensuality, practised without remorse, or 
loes of character, by men in the highest ranks, many of her fruits 
were holiness to the Lord. If she had not the purity of tlic lirst 
<:entury, she had still a self-denial and elevation above tho 
worid, and a fortitude under sufiering, and a spirit of subordina- 
tion which no where else existed ; and a spirit of benevolence, 
which made the wondering heathen exclaim, << Behold how tlioso 
Christians love one another." As a proof of the strictness ol* 
her disciphne, it is observed, that a clergyman, once deposed for 
immorality, was never restored to his order ; and a communicant, 
once cast out for his vices, might be restored, but, on a second 
flection, could never be admitted to the Church ; tliough he niigiit 
uot be beyond the mercy of God and final salvation. Men spared 
iio pains, or expense, to obtain multiphed copies of the word of God. 

The Sabbath was strictly regarded, and the sacrament was 
*v^eekly administered. This ordinance, however, began to Ix? 
niisused — being considered essential to salvation, and administered 
ivith pomp, even to infants. 

The fires of persecution raged ; the most odious calumniof; 
svere invented ; men, vile and contemptible, exercised the most 
'Vanton barbarities, under the ensigns of office. Tlic Christians 
»vere amazingly numerous, and were possessed of learning, 
kvealth, and talents ; many of them were officers and soldiers in 
.he Roman armies, and, had they been disposed, might have 
^iven the government the greatest trouble, and, perhaps, over- 
turned it completely ; yet, no instance of insurrection, or resist- 
ance to civil authority, was known among them, for they remem- 
bered God had said, " Vengeance is mine." Their bitterest ene- 
mies could bring no other charge of treason but this, that tliey re- 
fused to worship the gods of Rome. 

Their benevolence was such as the world bad not before, and 
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has scarce since seen. They not only gave of their treasures to 
their own poor, but they exerted themselves to relieve distress 
and sufiering wherever they could find it. The Jew passed 
by the wounded Samaritan, and the Greek harangued about 
virtue, but never erected an hospital or an alms-house. But the 
church in Rome, supported, at one time, a thousand and fiftf 
widows. Christians felt that they did not deserve the appeHt- 
tion they lK>rc, unless they spent their lives in doing good. 
Whole and immense estates were consecrated to public charity. 
Having renounced the luxuries of the world, they did not need greit 
wealth, and they viewed their poor brethren as on a level with 
themselves, as sinners, ransomed by the blood of the Son of God 

But their number and character is best shown by a writer of 
their own times : 

" We pray," says Tertullian, in his apology for the Christians, 
" for the safety of tlie emperors to the eternal God. We, lock- 
ing up to heaven with outstretched hands, because they are 
harmless ; with naked head, because we are not ashained ; 
without a prompter, because we pray from the heart; cflh 
stantly pray for all emperors, that they may have a long life, a 
secure empire, a safe palace, strong armies, a faithful senate, a 
well-moralized people, a quiet state of the world ; whatever 
Caesar would wish for himself, in his public or private 
capacity. Were we disposed to act the part, I will not say, 
of secret assassins, but of open enemies, should we want 
forces and numbers? Arc there not multitudes of us, in 
every part of the world ? It is true, we are but of yes- 
terday, and yet we have filled all your towns, cities, islands, 
castles, boroughs, councils, camps, courts, palaces, senate^ 

qual in numbers ; we — who die with so much pleasure, were 
it not that our religion requires us rather to suffer death than 
inflict it ? If we were to make a general secession from yoor 
dominions, you would be astonished at your solitude. We are 
dead to all ideas of worldly honour and dignity ; nothing is more 
foreign to us, than political concerns. The whole world is om 
republic. We are a body united in one bond of religion, dis- 
cipline, and hope. We meet in our assemblies fbr prayer. 
Every one pays something into the public chest, once a r 
month, or, when he pleases, and according to his alnlity 1 
and inclination, for there is no compulsion. These gif\s arc, 1 
as it were, the deposits of piety. Hence, we relieve and buij 
the needy, support orphans and decrepit persons ; those who * 
fVe suffered shipwreck, and thosoi who, for the word of God. 



forum: — We leave you only your temples. For what war 
should we not be ready and well prepared, even though une- 
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ire condemned to the mines for imprisonment. This Yery cha- 
rity of ours has caused us to be noticed by some : — *^ See," say 
hey, *' how these Christians love one another." 

Tertultian lived at Carthage, the latter part of the second, and 
leginning of the third century. In early life^ he was a lawyer ; 
nit became a presbyter of the church. He was a man of pro- 
bund learning ; of warm and vigorous piety ; but of it tempera- 
aent melancholy and austere ; and unhappily adopted, in the 
dose of life, the visions of Mont anus. He is the first Latin 
nrriter of the church, whose wr>rks have been transmitted to us. 

About the same period flourished Ireneus, bishop of Lyons. 
Je was a Grreek by birth, and a disciple of Poly carp. *' I can 
(escribe," says he, in a letter to a friend, '< the very spot in 
rhich Polycarp sat and expounded, and his coming in and 
joing out, and the very manner of his life, and the figure of his 
lody. and the sermons which he preached to the multitude, and 
low he related to us his converse with John and with the rest 

£ those who had seen the Lord ; how he mentioned the parti- 
lar expressions, and what things he had heard from them of 
lie Lord and of his miracles, and of his doctrine. As Polycarp 
iad received from the eye witnesses of the word of life, he told 
us all things agreeably to the Scriptures. These things then, 
through the mercy of God inviting me, I heard with seriousness ; 
I wrote them, not on paper, but on my heart ; and ever since, 
through the grace of God, I have a genuine remembrance of 
them ; and I can witness before God« that if that blessed Apos- 
tolical Presbyter had heard some of the doctrines which are now 
maintained, he would^have cried out and stopped his ears* and, 
in the usual manner, have said < O good God, to what times 
hast thou reserved me, that I should endure such things ?^ And 
he would immediately have fled from the place in which he heard 
such doctrines." 

f Ireneus was ordained successor to Pothinus, A. D. 169, and 
suffered martyrdom under the persecution of Severus, in the 
beginning of the third century. He was a man of much meek- 
ness, humility, dexterity and resolution. He had a true mis- 
sionary spirit. He was a superior Greek scholar* and doubt- 
less might have obtained the luxuries and pleasures of Asia, but 
these be renounced from the \ove of souls He went among the 
Gauls, learned their barbarous dialect* and conformed to their 
plain and homely fare. He wrote five books against the here- 
nes of the age, which have been transmitted to us ;«-precious 
relics of antiquity. 
About the middle of this century, two men shone with distin- 
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guislicd brightness ; — Origen^ a presbyter and catechist of Aln-; 
andriaf and Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 

In iiis youth, Origcn saw his father beheaded, for piofesanf i 
Christianity, and all the family estate confiscated. But prori* 
dence provided for him. A rich lady in Alexandria b^^ne 
Ills friend and patron. He applied himself to study, and flon 
acquired prodigious stores of learning. While pursuing In 
studies, he distinguished himself by his attachment to the niu>*' 
tyrs, and was often in peril of his life. He early became a cate- 
chist in the school at Alexandria. Multitudes crowded to hear 
him, and were impressed by his instructions. His daily habit 
was one of excessive austerity. Hearing of the power of his 
doctrine, Mammca, the mother of the Emperor, sent for hizn, 
to hear liim. At the age of forty-five, he was ordained a priest, 
and dcHvercd theological lectures in Palestine. In difigencc 
and learning, he surpassed all men. Of this, the remains ofj 
his Hexapla is the memorial. To confront the Jews, who always 
objected against tliose passages of scripture wliich were quota^ 
against tlicm, as not agreeing with the Hebrew version^ he w 
dertook to reduce all the Latin and Greek versions then in use* 
into a lK)dy with the Hebrew text, that they might be at once 
compared. He made six columns. In the first, he placed the 
Hebrew, as tlie standard, and in the next, the Septuagint, and 
then the other versions according to their dates — passage against 
j)assagc. The whole filled fifty large volumes. It was found 
fifty years af^cr his death, in an obscure place in the city of Tyre, 
and deposited in a public library. The most of it was destrcfyed 
in the capture of tlie city, A. D. 653. It was called tlie Hexaph. 
or work of six columns. 

As a theologian, he was ruined by the Platonic philosophy; 
and unhappily introduced a mode of explaining scripture which 
was of incalculable injury to the Church. He supposed it was 
not to be explained in a literal, but in an allegorical manner; 
and that the meaning of the sacred writers was to be sought in 
a hidden sense, arising from the things themselves. This hid- 
den sense he endeavoured to give, and always did it at the ex- 
pense of trutli. This hidden sense he farther divided iuto the 
moral and mystical. The latter was of iiis own creation and 
very wild. He seems to have been but little acquainted witli 
the plain, evangelical doctrines of the Gospel ; to have adopted 
most fatal errors ; to have given no offence in his preaching to 
men of the world ; but, on the contrary, to have been very popu- 
lar with philosophers and philologists, and men of wild fancies 
und viflionary notions; and was much honoured by courts. 
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He introduced the practice of selecting a single text as the 
flubject of discourse. He suffered martyrdom ; but no man did 
more to corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel, and his vast po- 
pularity gives us a low idea of the state of religion at that pe- 
riod. 

Cyprian was no less great, but a very different character. 
lie came late in life into the vinevard of Christ, without the 
learning of Origen, but with great abilities and a heart devoted 
to the service of God. He was slain by the law ; made to feel 
himself poor and wretched in the bonds of Paganism, and to in- 
quire with earnestness for light and salvation. His conversion 
was sudden, but effectual, and he entered deeply into all the 
doctrines of grace. For twelve years he was bishop of Car- 
thage, — strong in Episcopacy, — and, on the subject of miracles, 
unhappily wild. Thinking it his duty to save life, he once 
went into retirement during the persecution of Decius ; but 
was as active, when hidden from the view of his enemies, as 
when in public. He gave the Scriptures a literal interpreta- 

fi. < He maintained strict discipHne in the churches, and, 
his firmness and perseverance, gained the victory over a 
most powerful party, who would open wide the door of pardon 
and reconciliation, to all the lapsed. He effectually resisted 
many heresies ; recovered many apostates ; and, through his 
example and influence, the north of Africa, now covered with 
gross Mahommedan darkness, was, for many years, as the gar- 
den of God. He fell a glorious martyr to the cause of truth, 
A. D. 257, under the persecution of Valerian. He bound the 
napkin over his own eyes. A presbyter and a deacon tied his 
hands, and the Christians placed before him handkerchief and 
napkins to receive his blood. His head was then severed from 
his body by a sword. His writings cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure and pro5t. 

A letter of his claims a place in ecclesiastical history, as 
throwing some light on a much disputed subject. A council of 
sixty-six bishops was held in Africa^ over which Cyprian pre- 
sided, for regulating the internal affairs of the churches. A 
question came before them whether infants should be baptized 
immediately after their birth, or on the eighth day. In a letter 
to Fidus, Cyprian says, •* As to the case of infants, of whom 
you said that they ought not to be baptized within the second 
or third day of their birth, and that the ancient law of circum- 
cision should be so far adhered to, that they ought not to he 
baptized till the eighth day, we were all of a very different 
opinion. We all judged that the mercy and grace of God 
should be denied to none. Our sentence) therefore, dearest 
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brother, in the council was, that nonot by us* should be prQlii-< 
bited from baptism and the grace of God. who is mercifol 
kind to'all." While it is melancholy to see ChnstiaDS so earif 
connecting the grace of God with baptism, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that in the. year 253, it was a question before sixty-six bilb- 
ful ministers, not whether infants were the proper subjects of bqi- 
tism, but whetlier they should be baptized immediately afltt:; 
their birth, or according to the custom of circumcision, on the 
eighth day. 

Two other men, Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neocesi- 
rea, and Firmilian, bishop of Cappadociu, pupils of the famoos 
Origen, were distinguished lights of that period, though tiiej 
were much injured by the Eclectic philosophy. The miradei 
ascribed to Gregory by subsequent historians, deserve no cre- 
dit. Many others have left able controfersial writings. Indeed 
the defenders of Christianity were a mighty host. 

In this century a large body of Christians dissented from the- 
main Church^ under Novatian a priest of Rome ; and a idib 
of genius, learning and eloquence, and of unimpeachable m<Al 
character ; maintaining that the Church of Christ, ought to 
be pure, and that a member, who had fallen into any o&ace, 
should never be re-admitted to communion. They obliged each 
as came to their party to be rebaptizcd. They were called Nova- 
tians, and seemed to have walked closely with God. 

In this century also, a number of new sects, the Sabellians. - 
Noetians, and Others arose, denying the proper doctrine of the I 
Trinity, and having each some peculiarity relating to the cha* J 
racter of Christ. Paul of Samosata advocated the same cause 
with the modern Socinians. 

A most odious and violent sect was that of the Manicheaos. 
It can hardly bo called Christian. It was a motly mixture of 
Christianity with the old Magianism of Persia. Its founder, 
Manes, pretended that he was the Paraclete or comforter who 
came to perfect the Gospel. His fundamental principle was. 
that there were two original independent principles, one imma- 
terial and supremely good ; the other material and the source of 
all evil, but actuated by an intelligence. He rejected, as fidse, 
the Old Testament and most of the New ; and imposed great 
severities upon his followers. The Manicheans were headed 
by a President who represented Jesus Christ. They were a 
monstrous sect, and show to what excesses the religious world 
^ere tending. 

The heathen philosophers relaxed in this age none of their 

er zeal against Christianity, and lost none of their bitte^ 

They were headed by one Porphyry, a Syrian^ a writer 
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^Mf ranch genias and canning; — ^bat more virnlent than forini* 
IwUe. His captious reasonings against the book of Daniel, 
^ilttve been mentioned in a former part of this work. These 
' philosophers wrought much mischief by drawing comparisons 
between Christ and the sages of antiquity. Thus persuading 
mmny that there was no essential difference between philosophy, 
and CHnistianity^ and that Jesus was only one of the same or* 
der with Socrates and Platd they brought them to feel that they 
could esteem both, and that it was not inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity to remain in the religion of their ancestors. But while 
they and their cause have passed away, and the Lord has had 
them in derision, their attacks furnish strong evidence of the 
lirtues and graces of the Christians. 

The Church of Christ sustained its high and holy character, 
but a little period afler the age of the Apostles. It however 
remained very reputable, until after the middle of the thinl 
century. From that period it was not the spritual edifice it 
had been. 

Cyprian says, that even before the Decian persecution, << long 
peace had corrupted the discipline. Each had been bent on 
improving his patrimony and had forgotten what believers had 
done under the Apostles, and what they ought always to do. — 
They were brooding over the arts of amassing wealth. The 
pastors and deacons each forgot their duty. Works of mercy 
were neglected, and discipline was at its lowest ebb. Luxury 
and effeminacy prevailed. Meretricious arts in dress were cul- 
tivated. Fraud and deceit were practised among brethren. — 
Christians could unite themselves in matrimony with unbeliev- 
ers ; could swear not only without reverence, but without ve- 
racity. Even bishops deserted their places of residence and 
their flocks. They travelled through distant provinces in quest 
of pleasure and gain, gave no assistance to the n^'cdy brethren 
at homci but were insatiable in their thirst for money. They 
possessed estates by fraud and multiplied usury. What have 
we not deserved to suffer for such conduct V* 

One cause of the early declension of knowledge and piety 
in the Church, doubtless was the neglect of education for the 
sacred ministry. Theological seminaric^s were unknown, and 
wiiat knowledge candidates for the pastoral office gained, was 
acquired from intercourse with learned bishops and pastors. At 
Alexandria indeed was a famous school under Pantaenus, Cri- 
men, and Cyril where Theology to some extent, but of a very 
imperfect character was taught ; but we search the records of 
the first eight centuries in vain, for any proper Theological 
seminaries. 
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Ifi tlie latter part of the third century, the Church had a kog 
period of rest, and then indeed a great and general dedeiuion 
took place in doctrine and practice ; and it is with difficuhf 
that we can find for centuries, many of the genuine fruits cl 
the Spirit. Still she had become embodied, and from many 
causes operating powerfully on the hopes and fears, the lusts 
and passions of men, she became a gigantic power in the earth. 
But forsaking God, she was given once more to the spoiler. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, she passed through 
a furnace seven times heated. For eight years a persecotioD 
raged, which spared neither age nor sex, in any part of the 
Roman world ; which was unparalleled for its tortures and 
horrors ; and which, to all human appearance, would root 
Christianity from the earth. Satan came down in great wrath. 
It seemed his last and most vigorous effort to save his canae. — 
The Church, lukewarm, engrossed with the world, and dis- 
tracted with divisions and heresies, was not prepared to meet it, 
yet she stood the shock with amazing heroism. Some suppose 
that it was in the days of this persecutioui that John '< saw aoi 
der the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held. And they cried 
with a loud voice saying, how long, O Lord, holy and tne» 
dost thou not judge and revenge our blood on them that dwcilL 
on the earth." 

Dioclesian was at this time clothed, with. the imperial purple, 
lie had an associate, Maxiroian. and under him two Caesirs, 
Galerius and Constantius. Of these, Galerius was the most 
savage, and did most to instigate Dioclesian, who was himself 
averse to bloodshed, to the most cruel extremities. The persfr" 
rution began at the feast of the Terminalia. in Nicodemia, A. D. 
302, by pulling down all the churches of the ChristiaoSr 
burning their sacred books and writings, taking from them their 
civil rights and privileges, and rendering them incapable of any 
civil promotion. Soon after, a fire broke out in the royal pa- 
lace. The Christians were accused as the incendiaries and 
numbers were put to torture. Some tumults also arose in Ar- 
menia, and in Syria, which were by the heathen priests, char- 
ged upon them The clergy were cast into prison, and given op 
to the most insupportable punishments, the rulers hoping* Hi^ 
if the pastors renounced Christianity, the people would foHo*^ 
them. Vast numbers of learned and excellent men fell a prey 
to this stratagem, in the year 304, a new edict was published 
in which the magistrates, throughout the Roman empire, were 
directed to compel all Christians, without distinction of rank 
or sex> to renounce Christianity and sacrifice to the GodSf vi 
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were authorized to employ the most cruel torments in their 
work. The Church was now reduced to the last extremity ; 
for the magistrates were like so many hungry tigers, let loose 
upon defenceless lambs. In France, less ferocity was exhibited 
than in other places, from tlie influence of Constantius, who was 
favourably inchned to the Christians. 

A recital of their sufferings may appear to many almost incre* 
dible, but it is delivered to us by faithful eye-witnesses, and con- 
firmed by Pagan historians. It should make us grateful to God 
for the blessings we enjoy. 

Some were thrown to wild beasts, inclosed in vast an^hithe- 
atres, for the entertainment of the people on great festal days, 
and instantly torn to pieces, and devoured. Others, with their 
wives and children, were burned to death in their own houses. 
8<xne were beaten with clubs, rods, thongs of leather, and ropes. 
Nails were driven into their sides, bellies, legs^ and cheeks. 
Some were suspended by one hand to a portico, suffering the 
most severe distention of all thqir joints. Others were bound 
Ife pillars, face to face, their feet being raised above ground. 
They were hung about wooden engines, having every hmb of 
their bodies distended by certain machines. Plates of heated 
brass were applied to their bodies. They were seated in red 
hot iron chairs. They were slain by the axe and the sword. 
They were suspended by their feet, with their head downward, 
over a slow fire. Sharp reeds were thrust under the nails into 
the fingers. Melted lead was poured down their backs, and into 
the bowels. Tongues were cut out. Multitudes were deprived 
of one eye, and cauterized and debilitated in one leg by an hot 
iron, and sent to tlie mines. Seventeen thousand, it is said, 
were slain during one month. In Egypt, alone, 160,000 suffered 
martyrdom by the hands of their persecutors, besides 700,000 
V'ho came to their end in banishment, or the public works. 

^* From torturing pains to endless joys. 
On fiery wheels they rode." 

The Pagans, at length, thought they had accomplished their 
object. A medal was struck for Dioclesian, with this inscrip- 
tion, " Nomine Christianorum delete." " The name of Chris- 
. tians being extinguished." The Pagan worship was every where 
set up in great splendour. It was tne darkest period which the 
Christian Church had seen. But He, who had estabhshed her, 
had promised, that tlie gates of hell should never prevail against 
her. A remnant remained who wrestled with the angel of the 
covenant, and prevailed. The time of their deliverance was at 
hand. The arm of Jehovah was uplifted, and Satan fell as Hght** 
ning from heaven. 
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In the year 312, the Emperor Dioclesian died. His succes- 
sor, Maximin Galerius, who had been the author of the heayiest 
persecution, also soon came to his end. He was horrid in 
death. In frantie agony, he cried out, " It was not I, but others 
who did it." In the West, Constantius Clorus died in Britain, 
A. D. 306. He had renounced idolatry, was a man of strict 
morals, and had favoured the Christians. The army forced i 
Constantine, his son, to accept the purple. At the same time, 
Maxentius, son-in-law to Galerius, assumed the imperial dignity 
at Rome. A civil war ensued. In marching to battle, Con- 
stantine felt the need of some divine assistance. He had seen 
his father reject Polytheism, and treat with kindness the Chris- 
tians. He felt anxious to know their God. Historians repeat, 
that he prayed for light, and that, while marching with Ids 
forces, a miraculous cross appeared to him in the air, with the 
inscription, " Conquer by this ;" — that the same night, Christ ap- 
peared to him in his sleep, with the same sign of the cross, 
and directed him to make it his military ensign. Such a report, 
must have had great effect upon his enemies. True it mi|^ 
have been. Greater miracles have been wrought. But the age 
of miracles had passed away. The chief design of mirades, 
which was to support revelation, had, long before, heem acoom- 
plished. Nor was Constantine a favourite of heaven. A dream 
he probably had ; and, from that time, the Emperor became the 
open advocate of Christianity, and the banner of the cross was 
displayed in his armies. Over all his enemies, he was conqueror, 
«nd, for many years, was sole master of Rome. In the year 324, 
he published edicts and laws, by which the ancient religicm of the 
Romans was abolished, and Christianity was established as the 
religion of the empire. 

This great and astonishing revolution in the religious world, great, 
as it was unexpected, to those who, a few years before, saw Chris- 
tianity almost extinct amid the flames of persecution, appears to 
have been clearly predicted by John, in the opening of the sixth 
seal. Then, indeed, the idolatrous heaven, filled with Jupiter and 
a thousand deities, " departed as a scroll when it is rolled together, 
and every mountain and inland were moved out of their places." 

That gigantic fK)wer which had hitherto been employed to 
crush Christianity, and which would, ages before, have driven 
every vestige of it from among men, had not God been its helper, 
was now engaged to demolish the kingdom of darkness, and 
to exalt Christ in the earth. The Heathen temples were pulled 
images of gold and silver were melted and coined into 
great idols, curiously wrought, were brought to Con- 
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ople and drawn with ropes through the principal streets 
I scorn of the people. The heathen priests were cast 
spersed and banished. Every place of power and trust in 
Lte and army, which had before been filled by heathen, 
>w occupied by the professed followers of the Lord Jesus 
;. Immense and splendid Christian temples were every 
I erected and richly endowed ; and the greatest honour 
lit upon all preachers of the Gospel. Constantino put an 
> pagan rites ; to sorcery and divination, those great sup- 
>f false religion ; publicly exposed the mysteries which had 
[ept secret ; stopped the savage fights of gladiators ; or- 
the strict observance of the Lord's day ; furnished tbe 
les with copies of the sacred scriptures ; stood up with 
tful silence, to hear the gospel from h^usebius of Cesarea ; 
ted Christian temples himself with great solemnity ; 
oade Christian orations, one of which- of considerable 
t is preserved to us ; and taught all the soldiers in his army, 
f to the God of the Christians. 

» religious sincerity of the man. who, in a short period, 
id such amazing changes in the religious world, is best 
I to Him who searches the heart Certain it is, that his 
|U6nt life furnished no evidence of conversion to God. He 
1 without remorse through seas of blood, and was a most' 
ileal prince. If it be asked. Why he so patronized Christ- 
The answer may be found in the state of the world. Pa- 
1 had nearly expired. Christianity had gained deep root 
earth, and how could he with the least worldly policy do 
viae than he did, especially as all his opposers were the 
rters of Paganism ? 

with him, we have but little concern. The work was 
>rd'a He was indeed the distinguished instrument of ef- 
r it. Happy for him, if he had a saving interest in that 
smer, whc^e cause he so illustriously upheld. But every 
ostonce shows the mighty power of God. That little sect, 

three centuries before, sprang up in Judea, and seemed 
eyes of the world, too contemptible for notice, now filled 
arth with its glories. That httle seed which was then 
3d, had sprang up and became a great tree, under whose 
hes the nations reposed for comfort. The success was in 
accordance with prophecy, and proved to the nations that 
I the Lord God that had set up his kingdom on the ruins 
3 kingdom of Satan, and would ultimately triumph from 
ver to the ends of the earth. 

e joy felt by Christians throughout the Roman empire* at 
inexpected revolution, was beyond the power of language 
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to express. They bad hitherto been only suffered ta li v« v 
privileges were theire. Few enjonnents but those wh' t" 
from comnmnion with God :— while thev were oft^ llr'^?^ 
hide in the rocks an.i caves of the earth, from wheoTO th ^ ^ 
dragged fortJi to suffer the most cruel deaths. Could tK^ ^ 
pious among them hare looked forward to the issue Md 
this worldly maffnifit-ence nperaimg as poison to the verv ^>!!i!2 
the Church, thev would have lamented the change and ^^r!l3 
the endurance of further trials: hut all were impi^sed^I^k l 
belief that now Christ was commc to take to bim^elf the kTnS 
and the dominion, and the irreatness of the kingdom u rf ^ 
whole heaven. The worldly-minded among them, saw eve ^• 
in the change to gratity iheir pride and ambition ; rush'd h 
avidity into all places of power and dominion, and hail^ C" 
stantiiae as the greatest o( human benefactors. 

At the change. Satan gnawed his tongue for pain. The h 
then priests and vast crowds of subordinate officers, whn 1^ 
gained their subsistence in the idol worship, saw their d iT 
•rods trampled in the dust : their own consequence at an n? 
and their means of support entirely cut off Great multitucfcB! 
indeed, were mere warriors and courtiers who were attacfaedto 
the heathen superstition because it was the religion of the sfatp 
and were zealous in it because zeal gained them promotioiL 
Such readily renounced it and became Christians, when the? 
saw their Emperor lighting successfully under the banner of the 
cross. Others, more intelligent and reflecting, had lonv in 
their hearts despised the whole system of idol worship/while 
they had prostrated themselves with apparently the profo'andesC 
reverence. Such rejoiced to see the establishment of aires 
overturned, though they knew not what would arise in its stead 
But others, some from interest, and some from sincere attach- 
ment, struggled vehemently for the expiring cause. . They be- 
held with indignation and grief the destruction of their temples 
and gods. They aspersed the Emperor in the foulest lan- 
guage, and predicted the greatest calamities to his family aod ^ 
kingdom. They were never again able to persecute the Christ- 
ians as they had done, but they occasionally rallied, and orreir 
terrible for a season, until at length through the excellency of 
Christianity and the power of the state, and the contempt into 
which their own gods and rites had sunk, they dwindled awav 
and were found no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

U of the recoluHan under Ccnatantine. Rise of AriarMm 
mncU ifNtce. Death of ConstanUne. Succeeding Empe- 
rs. JWan^e aUempt to restore Paganism, His defeat in 
!ndldingike temple at Jerusalem. Persecutions in I^ersia, 
ueehius, Basil. Chrysostom. Jerome. Augustine. Pe- 
jiamsmi, Ciml reookuion in Europe. Daniels visum of the 
x horns. Conversion ef the barbarous nations. Franks, 
■sh. Britons. Progress of error and superstition in the 5th 
d 6th centuries. 

IE reTolution under Constantine was one from which ahnost 
' thing which the Christian values, might be hoped ; but, 

such is the depravity of human nature, it was one in which 
st every thing of evangelical worth was lost. Constantine 
^ht the world into the Church, and the Church was para- 
I. The number of nominal Christians was indeed increased, 
»usand fold. A new spring was given to missionary effort ; 
in this century, a number of barbarous tribes, among the 
3nians, the Ethiopians, the Georgians, the (roths and the 
s, were partially enlightened by the Gospel of Christ. The 
L of translating and circulating the Holy Scriptures also re- 
3d great encouragement ; though, for ihe former, few had. 
ling and industry sufficient. The Latin version of Jeromei 
Bfh far from being correct, stands pre-eminent over all others 
were made. Schools were established, and libraries were 
ed for Christian youth ; and the study of philosophy and the 
al arts was encouraged, that Christianity might not suffer by 
nparison of her advocates with the erudition and skill of the 
i of paganism. Immense and splendid temples were erected 
richly endowed ; and a great priesthood was regularly or- 
sed and liberally supported. The body existed, but the spi- 
eid fled. Constantine set up an immense national Church ; 
he humility and faith, and spirituality of the age of Polycarp 
passed away. Constantine did not find it in the Church 
:h he thus raised to worldly glory ; and how could he create 
(.re by those very means which always destroy vital piety ? 
mong the more retired in the humble walks of life, there 

no doubt, much true religion. There must have been 

h to support the sufferers through the Dioclesian persecu- 

Many of these sufferers with their children, were humble 

wers of Christ for many years. Some of the ministers were 

16 
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worthy of a better age. But the most of those who were exalt- 
ed to places of power and trust, were engaged in pcuBpous rites 
and ceremonies, and knew but little of the humiliating and 8aiM> 
tifying doctrines of Christianity. Indeed, their elevation to wealA 
and power was followed by an amazing increase of loziny 
and vice. Bishops contended with bishops about the extent i 
their jurisdictions ; vied with princes in their style of fiviq^ 
and showed that they placed their heaven upon earth. Having 
such spiritual guides, the mass of the people soon became ex- 
ceedingly corrupt. Shoals of profligate men, allured bygiin 
or driven by fear, pressed into the Church ; discipline ceased, 
and superstition reigned without control. The Gentile converii 
to nominal Christianity, brought into the Church a taste for the 
public processions and prayers, by which they had been accos* 
tomed to appease their gods ; hastily transferred the virtues 
which had been supposed to belong to their temples and their 
ablutions to Christian temples and Christian ordinances ; and 
were at once disposed to deify the apostles and early Christiaiai 
as they had been accustomed to do the heroes of antiqmtr. 
The old Christians found themselves associated with a new wond 
of admirers, who knew nothing about their religion, and who 
were easily subjected to the most abominable impositions. Pro- 
digies and miracles, therefore, beyond number were multipfiej. 
The bones and relics of dead saints performed wonders. Dost 
and earth, brought from Palestine^ was viewed as a certain and .^ 
powerful remedy against the violence of wicked spirits. Andi L 
before the close of the century, the great business of the lower ^ 
order of priests was to impose, in ten thousand wayS) in the j^ 
vilest mannner, upon the credulity of the ignorant multitude. 

The erection of splendid temples, and introduction of a 
splendid worship, gave rise also to a vast variety of additianal ^ 
rites and ceremonies. These, in general, were copied from the ^ 
heathen worship, and such was the amalgamation of the two i^ 
ligions, as to differ very little in their external appearance. Go^ 
geous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers, processionsi 
lustrations, images, gold and silver vases are mentioned, as com- 
mon to both Christian and heathen churches. What deplorable 
degeneracy from the simple worship of the Apostles ! 

The great festivals were five in number ; — commemorating 
the birth, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ, and the 
' Pentecost, but were rather days of public licentiousnes 
^ pious exercises. Fasts were greatly multiplied, under 

that they repelled evil spirits. 

being the outpourings of a broken heart and a contrite 
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spirit, the public prayers degenerated into vain bombast ; and 
in consequence of an intimate connexion with the Grecian 
schools^ the sermons of the divines partook of the nature of an 
oration, and were clapped and applauded, as were orators in the 
forum, by the Christian assemblies. 

Two principles were introduced into the Church which help- 
ed her on in her downward course, and led brother to imbrue 
his hands in brother's blood ; and this too, thinking that he did 
Grod service. The first was, << That it is an act of virtue to 
deceive and lie, when by that means, the interests of the Church 
may be promoted ; — the other, that " Errors in religion, when 
maintained and adhered to, after proper admonition, are punish- 
able with civil penalties and corporeal tortures." Strange 
that men, who professed to serve an holy master^ and to be look- 
ing toward an holy heaven, should so soon set at defiance the 
solemn denunciations of Christ, against the fearful, the unbe- 
lieving, the abominable, and all liars ; and, that, with scorched 
flesh and broken limbs, they should kindle the fires of persecu- 
tion against their own companions ! 

In such a degenerate period, it could not be expected that the 
fimdamental doctrines of the Gospel should remain uncorrupt 
They had before lost much of their influence over the minds of 
men ; but until this time, they had remained entire in most of 
the churches. A number of violent disaontions had arisen on 
account of discipline ; and sentiments, extremely erroneous, 
had been formed and advocated by a few powerful minds ; but 
hitherto, no large churches had been seen to deny the funda- 
mental doctrines, and to build their hq)es of salvation on a dif- 
ferent faith from that which had been generally received as the 
faith of the primitive Christians. 

Two parties, the Donatists and the Meletians, were formed m 
Africa about the commencement of the fourth century, by con- 
tentions about power and place, which for a long time were per- 
secuted and oppressed as dangerous schismatics ; but it does 
not appear thai they adopted any corrupt sentiments. Among 
them probably was much true piety. 

But there was at this time a great departure from the ancient 
&ith relating to the divinity of the Saviour. 

As early as the days of John, there were those who denied 
the divinity of Christ ; and, in every succeeding period, there 
were ingenious minds, fond of giving some new explanation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which should free it from its inhe- 
rent mystery ; but none had made much impression on the 
churches. 
^ ^^ church of Alexandria, was a presbyter named Ariu 
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a man, venerable in his appearance, severe in his habits, monas- 
tic in liis dress ; a subtle logician and a commanding orator. 
Tliis man openly maintained, that the Son was essentially and 
totally distinct from tlie Father ; that there was a time when he 
was not ; that he was tlie first and noblest of all created beings : 
was a mutable creature, and capable, as men are, botli of sin 
and holiness. He preached continually to a crowded audience, 
and presented his doctrine to every one with whom he associated 
in private. 

Ho soon gained many proselytes, both among the common 
[>cople, and men of rank and influence. Alexander, his bishop, 
assembled two councils, the last contained an hundred ministersi 
tthich condoninod i)is opinions and excluded him from the fellow- 
^hip of the Church. 

Spiritual war was now proclaimed, which soon terribly raged 
;hrt^u^lu>ut the Christian world. Arius retired into PalestiDCi 
»nd ononod a correspondence with many eminent men» wbom 
iio ondcavourcd to bring over to his faith. Among his warmoBt 
.idiuirers and greatest supporters, was Eusebius of Nicomedbi. 
iho metropolis where the Emperor usually resided. CcHistaii' 
f Ittti beheld the breach with grief. He wished to have one gnt^ 
harmonious, splendid, religious empire. II« wrote to the two 
(Arties and exhorted them to peacu. But it was in vain. He 
tht^ii called an immense council of 318 bishops from all parts (^ 
s)^ Christendom, to meet at Nice in Bithynia. They were con- li 
veiled in the year 325 and supported solely at his expense, fi. 
Such a council had never before been witnessed. It was the first 
gtmeral council. The Emperor himself came to it, threw their 
mutual accusations into the fire and exhorted them to peace. This 
tioing in vain, the doctrine of Arius was canvassed and oon- 
tlomned. He was deposed, excommunicated, and forbidden to 
enter Alexandria. 

Such is the fact which the records of ecclesiastical histoiy 
present us — That, in the year 326, a denial of tlie real diviaiq' 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, was considered « by almost all the • 
Christian Church, a deadly heresy. If Unitarianism was the \^^ 
faith of the Apostles and early Christians, when was their fititfa 
supplanted ? Why have we no record of the change ? Why was 
not the change, which must have been well known at this period, 
appealed to by Arius in his defence ? Pliny says, in his day, the 
Christians worshipped Christ as God. Those who did this, were 
testimony of Jesus. Those who denied his divinity, 

rented by the Pagans. 
toncil, a creed was adopted called the Niccne creed, 
te concerning Easter was finally adjusted. The ot- 
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dination of new converts was forbidden ; also, the translation 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, from one city to another. The 
Melfitian controversy, tbr a time, was settled. The Novatians 
Vfere invited to return to the bosom of the Church, as they held 
nothing at variance with the Hmdamental doctrines. Attempts 
were made to put upon the clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, 
but did not succeed. 

Something of the fear of God, and a spirit of discipline, was, 
thereibrey existing. And how could it be otherwise ? It was a 
cooncil of martyrs. Many of them had passed through the fires 
of persecution, and bore on their bodies the marks of the Lord 
JTesua. One appeared debilitated by the application of hot irons 
to both his hands. Others, appeared, deprived of their right 
eyes. Others, of a leg. 

. Alius was deposed, but not silenced. He and his friends made 
the tnost vigorous efforts to persuade the Christian worid, that 
tfaef had been unjustly condemned, and to gain a restoration to 
their former rank and privileges. The sister of the Emperor 
flkvoured their cause. In her last moments, she prevailed on Con- 
fltantine to recall Arius from banishment ; to repeal the laws 
idiich had been made against him and his party, and even to 
permit them, in various ways, to oppress the leading members of 
the Nicene council. This was done in the year 330. But 
Athanasius, the successor of Alexander, in the bishopric of 
Alexandria, refused to receive Arius as a presbyter under him. 
For his firmness, he was, in turn, deposed and banished into 
Gaul. The church in Alexandria, however, was true to its prin- 
ciples, and, though Arius had been reinstated with great so- 
lemjuty, they would have no connexion with him. Constantino 
then«ordered him to Constantinople. He had supposed, that all 
would be peace, hr he had been made to believe, that Arius was 
unjustly condemned ; that there fvas no essential difference be- 
tween him and his accusers. He now required his opinion of 
Ihe Nicene creed. Arius, without hesitation, subscribed it, and 
9Wore to his sincerity in doing it. The Empeior could never 
conceive of men's subscribing to the same words, who had en- 
lii-ely different views. This was the case in that period. The 
Church said that Cluist was God. The Arians allowed it, but 
'm the same sense, that rulers and angels are styled gods in 
scripture. Deluded by the apparent frankness of Arius, Con- 
stantino ordered Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, to receive 
him to communion. Alexander could not resist, but gave 
himself to fasting and prayer. The Arians were flushed with 
success; but while parading in triumph through the streets 
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id to Christianity in any shape, and all parties were obfi^ 
r a season, to hide themselves in the dust. Jovian, the 
mperor, was a Trinitarian, and, in his reign, ahncnt the 
world renounced the Arian system. Valentinian, and 
I, two brothers, succeeded Jovian. The former was the 
. of the Trinitarians; the latter, of the Arians. Yalens 
ed in the East the spirit of persecution, and many were 
ed. 

tiah and Honorius, the next emperors, were active in sup-^ 
ig Paganism, and extending Christianity. But their suc- 
. Theodosius, who came to the empire in 379, entered on 
eldest measures both for destroying idolatiy and establish- 
I uniform religious faith. He drove the Arians with terri-^ 
lence fit)m their churches, and exposed them to the great-* 
amities throughout his dominions. Unquestionably it was 
i criminal abuse of authoritr ; but he seemed to have no 
lat religion is to be established in the minds of men by 
I and not by force, and but little experimental acquaint- 
vith that system he was so zealous to establish, 
the secular arm had novir, hr many years, been . turned 
(t different portions of the professed followers of Christ, 
BLgans came out of their <!ien& and took courage. They 
ed in the contentions among Christians ; and when they 
he Arians depose those who had deposed them, they said, 
! Aiians have come over to cur party." One bold and 
r effort more^ therefore, Satan determined to make to 
Christianity from the earth, and regain the seat of empire, 
ian had been educated a Christian, was a public reader in 
lurch of Nicomedia, and zealous for Christianity, though 
obably was never acquainted with the true spirit of tie 
jI. But, through his enmity to the Constantine family, and 
rtifices of the philosophers, he apostatized from his pro- 
I faith and bent the whole force of his empire to the rein- 
on of pagan idolatry. He was a man of great talentSi dis- 
Bition and cunning, and he pursued those measures which 
have ended in the extermination of Christianity had it not 
the cause of God. For he not only repealed the laws 
! against idolatry, opened the heathen temples, raised up an 
;nsc priesthood, and set the whole machinery of Paganism 
otion throughout his vast empire ; but he laboured, in a 
and ways, to undermine Christianity, by destroying its 
1 influence. He made the Christians continually the ob- 
)f ridicule, calling them Gahleans ; shut up their schools ; 
from them their civil and religious privileges ; broke up 
clergy by depriving them of their incomes, and burdeniBg 
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them with taxes and civil duties ; befiiended the Jews ; refem- 
ed the morality of Paganism to make it acceptable to the piani 
and used cveiy ensnaring artifice* to draw over the unwaiy. 
He abstained from open persecution, because he saw that the 
Uood of the martyrs had been the seed of the Church. Bst if 
he did not take away Iife» he deprived it of all its enjoyment. . 

But Julian found that there was a power above him. In de- 
fiance of heaven, he undertook to build the Temple of Jerutt' 
lem. " He committed the conduct of the affiur" says Axua- 
nus Marcellmus, a writer of that period, and an. enemy to Clw 
tianity* *' to Alypius of Antioch, who set himself to tfaie vigorous 
o^ecution of his charge, and was assisted by the gov^nor oT the 
province ; but horrible balls of fire, breaking out near the fixm- 
dations with repeated attacks, rendered the place inacoeaBittte 
to the scorched workmen firon time to time, and the elemeit 
resolutely driving them to a dbtance, the enterprise was drop- 
ped." Gregoiy Nazianzen, Ambrose, and ChiyaostoiDy who 
lived at the same time, and the ecclesiastical historians of the 
next age, all attest the same facts. 

To what depression the Qiurch would have been reduced by 
90 formidable an enemy had be lived to old age, none can teU. 
A kind providence removed him from the stage after a x«lgaof' 
one year and eight months, in the 32d year of his age. Bq 
had attempted the conquest of the Persians, and was killed I9 
a Persian lance. Conscioiis of his fate, he filled his hand with 
his blood, and casting it into the air, said, << O, GWtfeaa, Hm 
luut conquered,^* 

This was the last persecution of Christianity by Pagan Rome. 
Pagans, however, beyond the bounds of the empire, continued 
to defend their ancient superstitions by arms, and maasacred 
multitudes who bore tlie Christian name. This was particulu^ 
the case in l^ersia, vhere, from the year 330 to 370, a moet 
destructive persecutioi raged, and an incredible number of Chris- 
tians were put to death — the Magi and the Jews persuadiiy 
Sapor the monarch, that the Christians were friendly to the 
Roman emperor. 

The fourth century produced some men of eminent leainiog 
and piety. Among these were, in the east, Eusebius, bishop 1^ 
of Caesarea, to whom we are indebted for the best history of the L 
Church ; Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, tiie firm and L 
powerful opponent of Arianism ; Basil, surnaraed the gieat, u 
bishop of Csesarea, an eminent controversialist ; Ephraim, the 
Syrian, a man of much sanctity of life and convers')tion, wboae i-j 
moral writings were an honour to the ago ; and John Chiywe- "^^^ 
torn, bishop of Constantinople, one of the most able preachefi f J: 
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at has adorned the Christian Church. To strong powers of 
ind and a lively imagination, Chrysostom added fine powers of' 
atory, and commanded immense audiences. He was an able 
»mmentator on Paul's epistles. In opposition to Origen, he ad- 
ored to the literal sense of scripture, maintaining it to be the 
lie. He was a firm supporter of the doctrines of grace, and a 
)ld reprover of vice, and fell a victim to the persecution of his 
es. He was banished fi'om the See of Constantinople and died 

Pityus on the Euxine sea, A. D. 407, aged 53. 

In the west, was Ambrose, bishop of Milan, a man of eminent 
ety and learning ; and Jerome, a monk of Palestine, whose 
ritings are very voluminous. He translated the Bible into 
itin. His translation was called the Latin Vulgate, and 
LS afterwards exclusively adopted by the Roman Church, 
it it contained many errors. By his own writings he con- 
buted much to the growth of superstition. Still, he was the 
3st able commentator of all the Latin Fathers. Hilary of 
)ictiers, a man of singular attachment to the Gospel in its sim^ 
icity, and a firm defender of the doctrine of the Trinity \ 
.d Lactantius, who, in his divine institutions, exposed the ab- 
rdily of the pagan rites, lived about the same period Ulpilas 
so deserves notice He was TinJous in civilizing and conver- 
ng the Goths. He translated the four Gospels into their lan- 

lage. 

But by far the most distinguished and valuable man of thi^ 
cond age of the Church, was Augustine, bishop of Hippo in 
frica, who flourished in the latter part of the fourth and be- 
nning of the fifth century. He was bom in Numidia and con* 
irted about the year 354, when near thirty years of age, in an 
ident outpouring of the Sf)irit upon the churches, by which, vital 
kUiness was much revived fi:om its low state, especially in the 
ist. His confessions, in which he gives an account of his con- 
Tsion, may be read with profit by Christians in every age. 
]e was early raised to the bishopric of Hippo, and by his hum- 
le piety and powerful defence of the fundamental truths of the 
rospel, soon became the admiration of the Christian world, 
lis best commentary was on the Psalms. He died in the year 
30, at the age of seventy-six. He was a star of the first mag« 
itude, and was a suide for centuries after to Christians, who, 
nnid the darkness of Popery, would walk in the truth. 

But the theological writers of that age are not to be compared 
ith modern divines. Their folios will not repay the trouble of 
^a perusal. 

Augustine was raised up to defend the doctrines of grace, 
hesc doctrines had remained fundamental from the apostolic 
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age» though they had been much corrupted by Justiiiy OriseB) 
and others, who were led astray by a deceitful philosophy. Bet 
when in the days of Constantine, the world came into the Church, 
they were a dead letter. All were viewed as Christians* who 
professed Christianity, though they knew not, in their own ex- 
perience, that there was a Holy Ghost. A great part of the 
Christian world therefore, were ready to subscribe to a systen 
which rejected the necessity of the grace of God ; should a mm 
arise with the talent and boldness to promulge one. 

Such a man was Pelagius. He was bom in Britain; but 
made Rome his residence. There in company with Cslestins 
an Irish monk, he avowed, about the year 410, a denial of the 
total corrupti n of human nature, and of the necessity of the en- 
lightening, renewing, and sanctifying operations of the Holy 
Spirit. Cselestius was at first the most open. At Carthage he 
laboured much to propagate his sentiments. He was pressed 
with the custom of the Church in baptizing infants, as a proof 
of her belief in all ages, that infants were depraved ; but he 
persisted in his sentiments, and was condemned as a heretic, in 
the year 412. 

Pelagius went to Jerusalem, where he found patronage and 
formed disciples. His opinions were warmly opposed by Au- 
gustine ; who firmly mamtained enture depravity ; the neoeanty 
of divine grace ; that there is an eternal purpose of God or 
predestination with regard to those who shall be saved, and 
that thiey, and only they, will finally obtain it. The Christian 
world was distracted. Council after council was held, and de- 
cree afi;er decree was passed, condemning or approving the op- 
posite parties ; but in 420, the secular arm was raised^ and Pe- 
lagianism was suppressed throughout the empire. A new sect, 
however, soon arose, favoured by Cassian, a monk at Marseilles, 
called the Semi-Pelagians, who allowed the necessity of divine 
(Trace to persevere in holiness, though not to commence it* and 
who were long engagedi especially in France, in controversy 
with the followers of Augustine. 

In the remainder of the fifth, and whole of the sixth century, 
the reader of ecclesiastical history finds but little that engages 
his attention. The Church washed, sanctified, and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Sprit of God is scarce- 
ly visible. Immense changes took place in the civil world 
which could not fail to affect the visible kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. 

In the year 476, an end was put to the western part of the 
Roman empire by the incursions of a fierce and warlike 
people from the northern part of £urope, who had for moie 
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AaD half • ceDtuiy, been overspreading Italy, Gaul and Spain, 
and erecting new kingdoms in these beautiful countries. This 
great €?ent was depicted in the vision oi Daniel, ages before, in 
which he beheld a beast, dreadful and terrible which had ten 
honiB. This beast was the Roman empire, and these horns were 
ten kingdoms, into which it was now divided by the barbarous 
nations. How wonderful the providence of God ! <* He seetb 
the end fit>m the beginning." 

These barbarians, the uoths, Huns, Franks, Herulians and 
Vandals^ were idolaters and strangers to Christianity ; but they 
concerned themselves but little about religion of any descripticm 
being chiefly intent upon wealth and power, and were for the 
most part, induced to renounce their idolatry and become nomi- 
nal, but- wretched Christians. Some, however, of the old Pa* 
gans, who remained in the empire, hoped to revive their ancient 
worship, and« in a few instances, instigated the heathen to acts 
of cruelty and oppression towards those who would not bow to 
dieir idols. 

Had these idolaters been of the character of the old opposers 
of Christianity, they might, in this degenerate age of the Church, 
have ea^y exterminated it from the earth. But they came 
down from the cold regions of the north for comfort and im- 
provement ; and finding Christianity in all respects, a better re- 
ligion than their own, they embraced it ; and it had in time the 
happiest effects in softening their manners and refining their 
morals. They adopted the Arian system, and the Nicene be* 
lievers received from them the bitterest persecutions. 

One of th^'n kingdoms was that of the Franks. Clovis, 
their king, had married Clotilda, niece of Gondebaud, king of 
the Burgundians. Her own nation had already embraced 
Christianity, because they thought the god of the Romans most 
able to protect them against their enemies. Such low ideas 
had these barbarians of the Gospel of Christ. But they, as well 
as the Vandals, Suevi and Goths had sided with the Arian party. 
Clotilda, however, was attached to the Nicene faith. She la- 
boured much for the conversion of her husband to the Chris- 
tian fwth ; but he was obstinate, and when her child, which had 
been baptized, died, he attributed its death to its baptism. Al 
length fearing destruction in a battle with the Alenmans» he 
prayed to Jesus Christ for victory ; promising that if he would 
grant it, he would become a Christian. Victory ensued, and he 
' was baptized at Rheims and received into the general Church) 
A. D. 496 ; but he was never an honour to any religion. Three 
thousand of his army were baptized with him. This was an 
important event. All the other rulers of the world were either 
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bowing to Pagan deities or infested with tlie Arias opinioaB. 
Cloris and his people embraced and reviTed the fidth of the 
primitive churches. 

In this century also, the Irish were led to renounce idolatij ; 
and embrace Christianity ; partly by the exertions of Palladns, 
but chiefly through the zeal of Patrick, a Scot, who has moiDj 
been styled, the Apostle of the Irish. He died A. D. 413, it 
the great age of one hundred and twenty. 

The ancient Britons were idolaters. Their priests, the druids, 
had some notions of a supreme divinity and oif immortality, but 
they worshipped sudordinate deities, as Taranus the tfaanderer, 
Hesus, the god of battles, Andrasse, the goddess of victoiy ; and 
their immortality was little more than the Indian notion of tfae 
transmigration of souls. They built great temples of massy stone, 
in which they performed bloody rites. One of these, ST uaam ycEi 
is still in part remuning. They secured a great levenne by 
compelling all the inhabitants to extinguish their firea on a cer- 
taiifr day in the winter, and come and kindle them again front 
the sacred fire of the Druids. — This they withheld from such is 
had not paid their revenues. 

They held sacred the Misseltoe. They were notorious, 
above all other heathen priests, for the practice of pretended 
magic. When a chief was afflicted with sickness, they sicri' 
ficed a human victim. Naked women assisted at the bloody rite. 

Such were the abominations of the ancient inhabitants oT 
England. 

When and by whom the knowledge of Christianity was fiist 
introduced there is unknown. It is certain thye. were Christ- 
ians there soon atlpr the days of the Apostles, and they proba- 
bly came from Rome. They were persecuted ; and Chrisdaoity 
as well as the druidical religion was exterminated by tbe 
Saxons, Angles and other tribes who conquered the countiy. 
These practised their idolatries for about an hundred and fift|f 
years. They worshipped the Sun, Moon, Thuth, Odin, ThoT) 
Frigga, and Surfur. From these are derived the English names 
of the seven days of the week. They had idols in wood, stone 
and metals, temples and a regular priesthood. Their rites 
were bloody. 

One day in the sixth century, Gregory, an eminent man at 
Rome, was walkinsr in the market place, and beholding amim- 
ber of fine youth with clear skins, flaxen hair and beautiful 
countenances for sale ; he inquired from whence they came and 
whether they were Christians. On being told that they Wdf 
Pagans fix>m Britain, his compassion was excited. On aAiig 
further by what name they were called, he was told they were 
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Angli. *<Well»*' said he, <'may they be so called, for they 
have angelic countenances, and ought to be made co-heirs with 
the Angels in heaven." And when farther informed that they 
came from the province of Deira, now Durham, — he exclaimed, 
«* De Dei ira ! from the wrath of God they must be delivered." 
And it being added that Ella was their king, he replied^ << Halle- 
lujah ought to be sung in his dominions." Gregory soon offered 
his services as a missionary to England, but they were not accept- 
ed. When, however, in a few years, he was raised to the pope- 
dom, he sent forty monks under Augustine, to convert the En- 
glish nation. They entered Britain in 597, and were kindly re- 
ceived by Bertha, a pious descendant of Clovis, who had married 
Ethelbert, king of Kent ; permitted to preach the Gospel, and 
had a residence assigned them in the city of Canterbury. The 
king soon declared himself a convert, and his subjects followed 
his example. Other kings in the Saxon heptarchy, were soon 
persuaded with their people to renounce idolatry, and in a short 
period, the whole island became nominally Ghnstian. 

Of the religion of the English converted to Christianity, wc 
have very imperfect accounts. One fact speaks highly in its 
praise. Missionaries issued forth, who spread the light of truth 
through Bavaria, Friesland, Cimbria and Denmark, delivering 
the North and West of Europe from pagan darkness and idola- 
try. The venerable Bede, who died in 735, was an ornament to 
the age in which he lived. He translated the Psalter and the 
Gospels into the Anglo Saxon, and wrote a valuable Church 
history. Alcuinus. one of his pupils, and who became the in- 
stracter of Charlemagne, deserves mention for his learning and 
piety. But a great and general degeneracy soon took place. 
The Danes broke up every thing good in the nation. When 
Alfred came to the throne in the ninth century, there was scarce a 
priest who understood Latin enough to construe his daily prayers. 
His efforts to restore learning and religion were princely. The 
whole Bible was translated by his order. He began to trans- 
late the Psalms himself. But when he had passed away, monach- 
ism reared its head, and the light which had been permitted to 
shine in Britain was extingubhed, and gross darkness brooded 
over the land. As the papacy arose« the monarchs found that a 
convenient engine in the despotic exercise of civil power, and 
soon the whole country was subjected to its tremendous dominion. 

In the East, some Indians on the Malabar coast were convert- 

^ to Christianity^ by the Syrian Mar Thomas, as early as tha 

ifth century. Their churches still remain. The principal 

frapagators af Ghrustianity, saboaquent to this, were the Nes- 
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torians, who gained a firm footing in Persia, established thdr L 
patriarch at Seleucia, passed over Tartary and India, and pene- 
trated even into China. A prodigious number of people throagh 
all tliese countries^ which are now overrun by Mahometaiuam 
and Idolatry, were induced to embrace Christiantiy. 

We cannot however form a very exalted opinion of the con- 
versions of this period, citlior in the East or West. They were 
little more than nominal, — a change of religion ; and, in many 
cases, the converted retained many of their heathen customs, and 
all their vices. Yet they paved the way for the establishment of 
the kingdom of the Redeemer in the hearts of men. 

Two men of eminent piety adorned the sixth century ; Fol* 
gentius, bishop of Ruspsa in Africa, and Gregory first, bishop of 
Rome. The one lived near the beginning, the other near the 
close, and were both authors of much celebrity and merit. Gre- 
gory introduced Christianity into England. 

The Emperor Justinian, who succeeded to tlie Roman em^ 
pire A. D. 627, was an eminent champion for Christianity, though 
he ^eems himself to have been unacquainted with Tital piety. 
He endeavoured to bring all nations to nominal subjection to 
Christ ; built sumptuous temples, and suppressed every where 
what remained of idolatry. In his time, Chosroes, king of Per^ 
sia, waged a most cruel and desolating war against the tlhn&- 
tians, and the God of the Christians. 

The disputes in which the churches had been involved con- 
cerning the nature and person of Christ ; the depravity of man, 
and the necessity of divine grace in order to salvation, had eUcit- 
ed much truth, so that these great subjects were now much bet- 
ter understood by many throughout Christendom in the 5th and 
6th centuries, than they were for a considerable period beibre 
the reign of Constantino. But unhappily, almost every part oi 
the Christian world were fiercely engaged for the peculiarities 
of some distinguished leader of a sect or party, who had the bold- 
ness to advance some new opinion^ overlooking, as of no value, 
the great essentials of Christianity. The numerous sects into 
which the Arians split, maintained with vehemence their pecu* 
liar views. 

In the East the Nestorians, a powerful body, had broken offfirom 
the general Church. Their leader, Nestorius, a bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the 5th century, had affirmed that in Christ there 
were two persons, or two natures united by one operation and 
will, and that, as only the human nature could proceed firom 
Mary, it was improper to call her the mother of God. In this 
he was opposed by Eutyches, an abbot of monks, who dedaied 
that in Christ there was but ene nature, that of the incarnate mui^ 
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ivliich proceeded from Mary, who ought, therefore, to be called 
the mother of God. His adherents were called Eutycheans. 
«Both were successively condemned by general councils. The 
TheopaBchites were furious in maintaining that all the three per- 
sons in the Godhead suffered on the cross. The Monophasites, 
that the di?ine nature absorbed the human. The CorrupticolsB 
looked upon the body of Christ as corruptible ; and the AgncBtse, 
upon the human nature of Christ as knowing all things. The 
Donatists increased and became powerful amid violent persecu- 
tions in Afiica. The Manicheans also continued to disperse in 
the East, their wild opinions of two original principles, good and 
evil. 

Bdbre the close of the sixth century, the world was at ease, 
and superstition had made most rapid strides. The great mass 
of ministers were excessively ignorant, and led away themselves 
by the strangest phantasies, did httle but delude and destroy 
the peoi^e. A thousand rites were performed ; each one of 
which was supposed to have some wonderful power. A thoiisand 
relics were produced, whose touch, it was said, could heal the 
body and the mind. The most marvellous feats, called miracles, 
were perfisrmed. The most superstitious services were rendered 
to departed souls. Images of saints were worshipped, under the 
belief that such worship drew down their propitious presence. 
Tombs and grave-yards were viewed as the places most frequented 
by departed spirits, and were the general rendezvous of the igno- 
rant. The doctrine of purgatory, or the purification of souls by 
fire, beyond the grave, had gained strong hold of the minds of the 
multitude. Some starved themselves with a frantic obstinacy. 
Some, possessed of a superstitious phrenzy, erected high pillars 
and stood on them for many years. The leadA of this debased 
class of men, was one Simeon, a Syrian, who, to climb as near to 
heaven as he could, passed thirty-seven years of his life upon five 
pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits high ; 
attracting the admiration of the world around him. Such things 
ore disgusting to the rational and pious mind. It is a subject of 
gratitude, that religion is not answerable for them. Religion is 
the love of God and men, holiness of heart and life ; not tie su- 
perstitious veneration of a bone, or standing upon stilts a ispectacle 
of fbUy. These things belong properly to the history of the age, 
to the history of the kingdom of darkness, and not of the Church 
of Christ. Let those who will, stumble over them, and fall%ito a 
like fetal whirlpool, the whirlpool of infidelity. " Wisdom is jus* 
tified of her cluldren.'* 

Sucfar reflections will be more needed as we advance ; for a 
•period of Egyptian darkless is before us, 
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t'hiitiniff. Mahfmi0iamum^ A^.iar4atct </ iMoAomel M An- 
Mti iih rtiifium hxUMJticm »;/ :,W Saracen Empire. Jk- 
ftlrm^lUm tfl ths: l-MMUm ehtrckes. Pn^ent extaU tf MBUm- 

I II llio aiivnfiHi cMitiiry, tuo immense powers, the MahometaD 
•iiul <tii> t*it|iiil. nnmts wliirli laid the East and the West in mehn- 
flti«l\ ilpmtlcihnH. 

MvKmv \\v nilrr upon tlicir history, we will take a vie* of ko- 
\\r«M«\i. \\\\\\^\ \u\\\ nUviuhf for two centuries, prevailed in tbe 

\i mi vwU |MMi«Hl. tho ^impU^ity of the Gospel was, in vaii- 
\*\i- \\-K\s, \\\tkiv\\A\\\ lujuriHl by an amalgamation with the pbi- 
■•.•.■^H*ii> s*k kU\^ a^v. U \\«ut one principle of that philosophy, that 

Km Os- iii-iUuiH'Mi ol' trut' tvliiuty, and communion with God) it 
u.»< •*<,■«. •.»:«a% i^>ii ihc TiiKil sshould be abstracted from the body 
1. j«- U.}i'v«, tiij ihitL ihc biHi> :j^Hild be macerated and mortified 
II «.:ij;, i.iUfKsn'. rw wu^ a principle which many, especially* 
.. :i.> 1,4. i .'lit « \vif :Kii:i)v:ii^ w^'f^ nffuiv to engraft on the Goe^l; 
■ i 1 4 ..:j.<4,ii i.»v;i/ ;uu«Jk'« oi" Ix^tli stwes, w^ere to be found eTen 

i lIi. 'lufi; . . ,i.w< li. i«vtti{^ uKMiiK^'ivet^ up to austerities and sob- 
'<.:Ji., t i.i t ,^ it»vi'iit' .-ciiLt^iiipJaQofj of spiritual objects. A- 

•j.i.. . .. .. ^wii.t .1 -hih .»iviM''>i>' vTommifnct^d with pious people, who 

...... »:■ .,,\^'i ^^ ^wv ::K'Civf^s. wis <oon perverted to the most 

<\s< V'lJv'i-.v. %, «ouia ot .\>x.irAiiia, oq entering a church? 
I'.td uajififi \Hn- Lori'-i woTfJj* u> % yo^j?:;; ruler, •* Sell all that 
I..JUU h*L-ti^ .i;»ij u:iv«* i/> r?i*? \if'f>T,'' ff.'Solve-J, liteniUy, to observe 
<..ii.- djjwi.ii.»*u xziii ty> ft^rt ttf» «'<i»rfip!f; of 5**k^enial, such as tbo 
v.oj-ld Ifcui jwv«:r kMfnf" ^^t^tt. If^ partod wiih all he had, retired 
iiiU^ the d«.5^ Tt, ffttfi |#r«»' ti«*'d« throui^h a long lite, the greatest 
P^A>»■'JbJ^? .itj.*ti'ri»M-c II i? Imhmt f<|)rc-ad throughout the worid. 
(ircit rr»iwi>/*^is: M.»# «»<*»! Uf ^vv him and hear his converea- 
liojj. MmIkimiIm r'lllnw'w) h\n fxample, that if the "wilder- 
nutts, and iim tstAutttf plnif^" wvrt^. not glad for them, they were, 
atknrtt to « KtiHiiNni/ rxU^uU HIIimI with them. Many of those, 
fjccluihui ihniiiHclvrfi from the world, Antony formed 
cottttiituiity ; inducing them to live together, and 
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prescribing rules for their observance. Thus originated the first 
r^^olar monastic order. Antony died A. D. 366, at the extreme 
age of 105. During his life, he manifested much zeal for the 
truths c^ the Gospel, and was particularly honoured with the 
friendship of Athanasiusy who wrote his life. His property at 
his death consisted of one old garment, given him by Athanasios, 
two sheep-duns and a sackclo^. 

His chief disciple, Hilarion, introduced his monastic regular 
tions into Palestine and Sj^a. Others, actuated with a zeal, 
which, had it been properly directed, might have given salva^ 
tion to the world, carried them into other countries, so that, in a 
little time, Europe and Africa and Asia were << filled with a lazy 
set of mortals, who, abandoning' all human connexions > advan- 
tageSf pleasures and concerns, wore out a languishing and mise^ 
rable life) amidst the hardships of want and various kinds of sul^ 
fering, in order, as they pretended, to arrive at a more close and 
rapturous communion with Qod and angels." 

As some followed the instructions, and others the example of 
Antony, the monks were at first of two kinds, called the Cseno- 
bites and the Eremites. The former associated together in one 
building) under a spiritual father The latter lived like Antony, 
alone, in the wildest deserts, often without habitation or clothing, 
or much sustenance* besides the roots and herbs which nature 

In no part of the world was monachism carried to such extra* 
vagant lengths as in the burning regions of the east. In Europe, 
the monks were at first laymen of respectable standing, who only 
united themselves to some order bearing the name, rather than the 
thing ; many of them were the most learned and respectable men 
in society ; but in the east, multitudes gave themselves up to the 
wildest phrenzy — living more like savage animals than rational 
men. 

The increase of the monks in succeeding centuries, their aus- 
terities, superstitions and frauds almost exceed rational belief. 
In the east, whole armies might have been raised from among 
them, without apparently diminishing their number. St. Mar- 
tin, who founded the first monasteries in Gaul, was followed to 
his grave by lio less than 2000 monks. Parents early devoted 
their sons and daughters to perpetual celibacy in the gloomy re* 
cesses of a cloister, thinking it the highest possible felicity 
to which they could raise them. Multitudes, who did not join 
them, consecrated to them their wealth, that they might have 
the prayers and intercession of these holy men ; dying tjrrants 
fnd debauchees gave them princely fortunes to quiet Aeir owa 
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Ewery age teeoied with new ovden fomied hj mmm adfB- li 
turouB leadery who had the bcMnesa and ingenaitj lo denae nne li 
new iq^ulatkns. In Englandf where monachiflm hid been mtoh |e 
dnoed hf Augustine and his companioiiay an abbot Bamed Gca- 
gally induced an incredible number of pec^le to ahandpn all tte 
duties and pleasures of social life, and hve in entire aolitade^ vat- 
der rules of his devising. His disciples spread over Irehod, OmbA 
and Germany, and covered the land with swaims of the moat la^f 
drones. 

The vices and extravagances of the monks* wUch beffan to 
be past all endurance, 1^ Benedict of Nuraia, a wn m pie^ 
and intelligence, to institute in the year 629» a rule of di8ci|dine, 
by which monks should be more orderly and legnkry aakqect to 
few austerities, and more useful to society, espedally inetecatmg 
youthk This discipline was exceedingly popular, wad Ae Bene- 
dictine order soon swallowed up all others. It was patnansed 
by the Roman pontifli, and was endowed with imrn—a nehes 
by the opulent ; but luxury, intemperance and aloth aooo leigosd 
in the convents of Benedict, and his humble aainta wen the 
prime leaders in all the political factions which distracted Bn- 
rope. 

By the rules of their founders, every order was devoted loietd- 
iog. Hence, libraries were formed in eveiy monasteryy and id 
tl^se, fortunately, the ancient authors, sacred and profime, were 
carefully preserved through that awful period, when the inteNSts 
of literature were laid waste throughout Europe, by the baibarous 
incursions of the northern nations. 

In tlic eighth and ninth centuries, the monks were held in 
the most astonishing veneration. Immense sums of money were 
devoted to building convents throughout Christendom. Kings 
and dukes and nobles descended from their high staticms in 
society, and shut themselves up in these convents for coHunmwMi 
with God. And in return, monks and abbots were taken fiem 
cloisters, and placed at the head of states and armies ; under 
the pretence that none were so fit to govern men as those who 
had subdued their own appetites and passions, aAd were the pe- 
culiar &vourites of heaven. But as they increased in power, 
they sunk in ignorance, licentiousness and debancheryi and 
were torn by dissensions and jealousies, and the most bitter aai- 
mosities. 

In the tenth century arose in France, a set of refoimen eilM 
the order or congregation of Clugni ; who were, fi>r a BeMD 
renowned throughout Europe for their sanctity and fiitoe. 
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Tbeir discipline was receiTed by almost aD monasteries, mm 
mad oid» which gave them a vast spiritual dominioD $ bait bo 
eooner had they reached the smnmtt of worldly prosperity, dmn 
they sank under their own licentiousness, which had become 
equal to diat of any preceding order. 

In the eleventh century arose in Burgundy, the coagregation 
of Oistertiaiis ; which for a time, gave rule to all the monastic 
orders. The famous order of the Carthusians also commenced 
tfaeir existence about this period. Their institution was me- 
lancholy, asfd, especially in relation to female devotees, savage 
in the extreme. 

In the tweliUi century flouriished Bernard, an Abbot of much 
learning and eloquence. He died 1 163, leaving 160 monasteries 
of his order. Abelard was his opponent ; a man too of much 
leaming. He died 1143. 

The thirteenth century fbrmed a new era in the history of 
Monachism. The monastic institutions were rolling in wedth. 
They were uncontrollable by any power. They hwA lost mght 
of alirelisioos obligation and were sunk in luxurious indolence. 
To break up these immense establishments^ Innocent HI, the 
Rmnan pontiff, in^tuted an order, which should look down with 
contempt upon wealth, hold no possessions, and subsist wholly 
on chaiity. This was called the Mendicant order or begging 
friars ; and, patronized by him, it immediately grew to such an 
enormous size, that Europe could scarce sustain the burden. 

About 1260, arose the Flagellantes, or Whippers, a fanatical 
multitude of both sexes, and all ranks and ages, who encoura- 
ged by these mendicant orders, ran through cities and village? 
with whips in their hands, lashing their naked bodies* to ap- 
pease the deity, and strange as it may appear to us, were gready 
revered. 

In the year 1272, Gregory reduced the extravagant multitude 
of mendicants to four societies, viz : the Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, the Carmelites, or followers of the prophet £lijah, 
and the hermits of St. Augustin. The head of the first was 
Dominic, a Spaniard, austere, violent, overbearing, unfeeling^ 
who greatly distinguished himself by an impetuous attack upon 
the opposers of the papacy in France. With him originated the 
inquisition. The head of the second was Francis, a man who 
had led a most dissolute life, but became suddenly very devout, 
and instituted an order which should, if possible, exceed all 
others in absolute poverty. The other two were old establish- 
mentSi and were never of much note compared with the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans. 

These orders of mendicants were suffered to travel wherever 
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thej pleased, and live upon the ehaiitj of the pablic They 
asBuraed marks of gnvitj and holiness which no other order 
bad ever riiown. Their popularity was unrivalled. Large 
cities were cantoned out for their acconunodation. The trea- 
sures of the worid were laid at their feet Fmm no other hands 
would the people receive the sacraments ; and with them tfaqr 
were zealous to deposit their dead. Vast multitudes thought it 
their highest happiness to be admitted into the mendicant at- 
ders. Many made it an article in thehr last wills that their bo* 
dies should bo wrapped in old Dominican or Fraticiscan lag^ 
and be interred among the Mendicants. For three centuriea^ 
these two orders governed Europe. They filled evenr impo^ 
tant post in church and state ; taught in all the universities and 
schools ; and though they quarrelled most violently with each 
other, they were the very soul of the Papal power, and through 
that, gave law to empires, states and nations. But their monk- 
ish cowl concealed the most scandalous immoralities and vkes. 

The Dominicans first came into England, A. D. 1221. The 
mayor of London permitted them to erect a convent by the 
Thames, on a street which is still called Black Friars, from the 
color of their dress. The Franciscans came into England non 
after. Their establishment was at Canterbury. 

To give a full account of all the operations, corruptions, su- 
perstitions, frauds and enonnities of the monks ; their bitter ani- 
mosities and contentions, would require volumes. Their history 
sickens the heart To see men, under pretence of great devo- 
tedness to God, leading the most loathsome, filthy life ; some- 
times casting off all clothing and going on all fours like beasts ; 
secreting themselves in dens and holes ; or wandering about '» 
the extremes of wretchedness, with their hair and beard of an 
enormous length, and their bodies covered with vermin ; eating 
of choice, the most nauseous food ; wearing heavy chains ; lis- 
tening graters upon their breast and back ; girding themselves 
with bandages of bristles and sharp pointed wires ; flogging 
themselves with thorn-sticks ; mutilating their bodies, until 
they often expired under their self-tortures ; and these naen 
commanding the reverence and homage of the world as saints^ 
holy ones — what can be more revolting and distressing to a n* 
tional mind ? And is this indeed Christianity ? Js this (^ I 
Church which Christ redeemed to himself and renewed by his ' 
Spirit, that he might present it a glorious Church, not baring 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ? Oh, no. We have turned 
away from her to contemplate this abominable excrescence vftiA 
grew upon her side, and which weighed her down even to t)9 
dust. Bat we shall see woxsethings than these. 



MAHOMETANISM. 

\^ the Revelations of John» the degenerate Church was taught 
to expect the most desolating judgments from terrific adversa- 
riea Ahready we have seen Pagan Rome going forth, and hell 
following) with power to kill with sword and with hunger, and 
with death and with the beasts of the earth. Ten fiery perse- 
cutions have blazed around the Church. Her martyrs are be- 
fore the throne of God. These woes are past. But under the 
figure of a star fallen from heaven to earth, to whom was given 
the key of the bottomless pit, and who should open that pit 
and let forth out of the smoke of the pit swarms of locusts, to 
whom was given power as the scorpions of the earth, was de- 
picted another adversary, who should now arise and in whose 
days m^i would seek death and not find it, and desire to die, and 
death would flee from them. 

Arabia had known but little of the power of the Gospel. 
Her people were ingenious and powerful- but groped in dark- 
ness. Here appeared the fallen star. Here Mahomet, the 
wicked impostor, opened the bottomless pit, i. e. set up a f^lse 
Teligion which should darken the nations and send forUi a host 
of scorpions which should desolate some of the fairest portions of 
Christendom. 

Mahomet was originally a tradesman. About the year 608, 
he formed the bold scheme of setting up a new religion in the 
earth, and becoming the head of empires. He retired to a 
cave in Mecca, where, as he pretended, with the assistance of 
an angel, but really of a Jew and a renegade Christian, he wrote 
the Koran, the only sacred book of the Mahometans. 

He declared that there was one God, and that Mahomet was 

bis prophet. To captivate Jews and Christians, he allowed 

both Moses and Christ to be true prophets ; but represented 

himself as superior, to both in light and power, and sent of God 

to reform the systems they had established. He compiled his 

book firom oriental tales and fables, from legendary trash of 

rabbies, and from the Jewish and (vhristian Scriptures^ and 

made it a strange compound of blasphemy and folly. His ideas 

of providence were those of the fatalist, He forbade the use 

of swine^s flesh and spiritual liquors, and required occasional 

fasts ; but his morality was of the loosest character, allowing to 

men the free indulgence of their passions ; and he promised 

to his followers a carnal heaven, where they should spend an 

eternity in the grossest sensualities. 

When he first announced himself as the prophet of God, a 
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Storm arose against him and he fled from Mecca to Medina. 
This flight occurred A. D. 622, and is called, by the Mahome- 
tans, the liegira ; and is regarded as their grand epoch. 

An immense multitude soon adhered to the impostor. He 
waged an exterminating war against all who refused to recei?e 
him. His proselytes were made by fire and the sword. No 
force or power could withstand him, and before his death, 
which happened A. D. 631, he was complete master of all 
Arabia. 

With him did not end his religion. He had opened the bot- 
tomless pit, and forth had issued deadly scorpions. With a 
zeal equal to their master, his followers every where spread 
his licentious aujd bloody system. Syria, Persia, Egypt and 
other countries fell under their dominion. Their once flimrisb- 
ing churches, now all found a grave. Jerusalem, where David 
had sung, and Isaiah had prophesied, and our Lord was cracified, 
and the Spirit had triumphed, fell in 637, before their ravages, 
and was given up to a long night of dreadful darkness. 

In the year 713 the Saracens, as his followers were called^ 
passed from Africa to Spain, reduced to an awful slavery* those 
Christians who had a name to live, but were dead, put in end 
to the kingdom of the Goths, which had continued fox 800 
years, and advanced into France, intending to overrun Eorope 
and blot out the Christian name. But to them was given, only 
'( The third part of men." An opposmg power met thran in 
France between Tours and Poictiers, A. D. 734, under Chides 
Martel, and defeated them with a tremendous slau^ter, kilhng 
370,000 in one day. 

In a subsequent period, they made themselves masters of the 
fertile island of Sicily, and spread terror to the very walls of 
Rome. 

In the East, they pushed their conquests to the extremities of 
India, compelling every people and nation to bow to the crescent. 
The sufierings of Christians wherever they came, were exceed' 
ingly great. They were beheld by the Saracens with the ut- 
most abhorrence, and treated rather like dogs, than men. hn- 
mense numbers were induced to embrace their religion. Those 
who refused, were either slain or reduced to such extremities, 
that the light of Christianity, which once shone bright in Afiictt 
and Asia, was soon nearly extinguished. 

Ill the beginning of the 13th century, a new and terrible 
power appeared in Asia, called the Ottomans, from Othman 
their leader, apd now the Turks. They inhabited the northern 
iMat of the Caspian Sea. The Saracens persuaded them to 
embrace the religion of Mahomet. Oh had some Christian mis- 
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onaries but spread among them the light of the Gospel but 

ley were deceived by the terrible impostor. They soon con- 
inded with their teachers, overthrew the whole Saracen do- 
linion, and became masters of all that fair portion of Asia and 
.frica, which Mahomet claimed. Composed of four sultanies, 
xey were the four Angels which were bound in the river Eu- 
brates and let loose to kill and destroy. Bajazet, the third so- 
ereign from Othman, matured a plan for extinguishing the great 
mpire, and with it the religion of .'hrist. But when he was 
ist ready to fall upon Constantinople, Tamerlane one of the 
ligbtiest of monarchs and warriors, who reigned over all the 
orth and east of Asia, fell upon him at the head of a million of 
len ; destroyed his army; took him captive, put him in an 
on cage and carried him for a show through all his dominions. 
4]t Tamerlane with his vast aimies, embraced the religion of 
le false prophet, and treated the Christians in the East with 
le greatest severities. 

The Turks were checked, but not destroyed. They gradu- 
Uy became formidable to the Christians, and about a century 
Eter this defeat A. D. 1453, Mahomet the Great took Con- 
tantinople and with it all Greece, where Christianity had for 
long period reigned so triumphant 

Such is a brief history of that terrific dominion which was let 
oose in the seventh centuryi from the bottomless pit. It was 
arly rent by violent factions, and there are now two principal 
ects of Mahometans, who differ concerning the right of suc- 
lesson to Mahomet ; the Sheichs or Shiites who are chiefly 
^endans, and the Sonnites, inhabiting East Persia, Arabia, 
^irkey, and Independent Tartary. There are about fifteen 
lillions of Mahometans in Hindostan. A new and powerful 
Bet has reicently sprung up in Arabia, called Wahabees, who 
rofess to be reformers. But all the different sects and factions 
ave ever imited in opposition to Christianity, and given a blow 
n the Eastern world and in beautiful Greece from which it has 
ever yet recovered. It now extends over Turkey, Tartary, 
brabia, Africa, Persia and the dominions of the Grand Mogul, 
embracing about 100 millions of devoted subjects. It is an awful 
lystery in the providence of God. » ^^ by is it permitted ? 
^hen will all these vast nations bow at the feet of Jesus ? The 
me is assuredly and rapidly approaching. " He that will come, 
iiall come, and will not tarry," Mahomet shall be destroyed, 
Dd Asia, Africa, and Greece be free. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Prapheciea relating to the Papacy. Its gradual rise. GrosA 
of Phocas. Causes of the vast increase of Papal damwim. 
Ignorance^ Superstition and Corruption rf the age. Trac- 
tion substituted for the Bible. Subjection of Heathen Nor 
tions. Subserviency of the monies Papal Rome IdolairoiUi 
and a Temporal Power ^ the Little Horn. Supposed time of her 
Continuance. Election of Popes. Efforts at Supreme Do- 
minion. HUdebrand^s treatment of Henry. Thomas a Becket. 
InterdicHon. The Power given to the Beast. 

About the same time that Mahometanism appeared in the 
east, the Papal power arose in t]ie west ; a power, which, while 
it pretended to support Christianity, was scarcely less destruc- 
tive to vital godliness. 

This power, also, was described with wonderful accuracy, 
ages before^ by the spirit of prophecy. It is the little Horo 
spoken of by Daniel, which should arise after tlie ten horns and 
speak great words against the Most Flight wear out the saints 
of the Most High, and think to change times and laws. It is 
the Man of sin. who, Paul told the Tbessalonians' should 
be revealed ; the Son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so that 
he as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God. It is the Antichrist, described by John ; the 
terrible Beast in the Revelation, which opened his mouth in 
blasphemy against God, and to whom it was given to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them, and to have power over 
all kindreds and tongues and nations- — the Woman arrayed in 
purple and scarlet colour, upon whose forehead was a name 
written — Mystery, Babylon the Great, the mother of 

HARLOTS, AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH." 

The Maliometan power rose suddenly, and, by the sword, 
spread rapidly over the earth ; but the Papal was, for more than 
&¥e centuries, coming to its full growth. It sprang out of ao 
early violation of that Amdamental principle of Christ's kingdoffi) 
which ought ever to be sacredly maintained Thb ttSr 

FECT PARITY OF THE MINISTERS OF THE GoSPEL. 

Of the immediate causes of this violation we have no certain 
knowledge. Probably a serious regard to the ivelfare of the 
Church, induced the early Christians to form an assodatioa ]^ 
* luround every metropolis, and to give a sort of pre-eminence ti . 
iho minister of Christ who resided there ; and (hat soon, (hope ^ 
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thus elevated above their brethren, for prudential purposes, claim- 
ed a superiority of office ; took into their hands the sole power of 
ordaining, and began to prescribe, as the delegates of Christ, 
rules of faith, and rites and ceremonies. In support of their pre- 
tensions, they shrewdly plead the form of the Jewish priesthood ; 
asserting that they were the natural successors of the High Priest, 
while the presbyters succeeded to the priests, and the deacons to 
the Levites 

In the third century, we find the bishops of Rome, Antiocli 
and Alexandria, commanding great respect and reverence as 
bishops of primitive .and apostolic churches, and assuming a place 
above all other bishops ; and the bishop of Rome exercising a pre- 
(;minence of order, tliough not as yet of power, over the other two. 
When Constantine made Christianity the religion of the state, 
he effected but little alteration in the government of the Church. 
The chief that he did, was to place himself at its head, and make 
its government, in some measure, like that of the empire. The 
four bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria and Constantinople, 
answered to his four pretorian prefects ; under these were tlie 
exarchs or patriarchs, who governed several provinces ; then 
came the archbishops, who ruled over certain districts ; then tlic 
bishops of dioceses and pastors of churches. 

As Rome was the emporium of the world, its bishopric in- 
creased perpetually in grandeur, opulence and power. Its reve- 
fiues became princely. Its dependents, like those of a mo- 
narchy. All the splendid trappings of royalty surrounded the in- 
cumbent. He sat on his throne, covered with siunptuous gar- 
ments, attracting the admiration of the ignorant multitude. It 
became, therefore, a most seducing object of ambition. When 
' a new bishop was to be elected, the whole city was agitated. 
Dissensions, tumults and cabals were witnessed, which would 
liave disgraced the election of a worldly cliieftain. 

But the bishop of Rome mot with a sudden and serious check 
in his progress toward spiritual dominion. Constantine had re- 
"toved the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople, and 
given the bishop of his capital a rank equal to that of any oUier 
s])iritual power. Rome, however, did not surrender tJie ground 
it had taken. These two i)relates at once became rivals. A 
^'ontest was carried on for ages, which resulted in sundering 
entirely the Greek and Latin churches. 

The former continued to acknowledge the domhiion of the 
bishop of Constantinople ; but, from various causes, liis domi- 
^on rather decreased ; while that of Rome again soon gained 
tvnazing strength and power. The bishops of Rome were, 

18 
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many of them^ men of talents and vast ambition. Leo Ist call- 
ed the Grreat> who flourished in the fifth century^ was a man of 
uncommon genius and eloquence, and indefatigable in his efforts 
for spiritual dominion. Gregory the Great, also, in the next 
age, distinguished himself in a violent contest with the bishop of 
Constantinople, and in extending the bounds of the See of Rome. 

At length, in the commencement of the seventh century, the 
emperor Phocas conferred upon Boniface III. bishop of Rome, 
the title of cecumenical or universal bishop. This title had been 
usurped by the bishop of Constantinople ; but it was now, in 
this public manner, taken from him and conferred upon the 
bishop of Rome ; and this too by one of the most odious tyrants 
that ever lived. What they had thus obtained, the Roman pon- 
tiffs used every effort to hold ; and they did hold it — a power 
which no other earthly potentate ever possessed. It is from this 
grant of Phocas that many date the establishment of the Papal 
power, though the most decisive marks of Antichrist, idolatry and 
false doctrine, did not appear until a later age. But the period of 
her establishment was not the period of her full growth. On 
the contrary, she was as many centuries gaining her astonishioj^ 
dominion, as »he had been rising to the point at which we can 
now view her. An account of some of the great causes which 
contributed to her enlargement, and of the various steps by 
which she marched on to the summit of power, will give a gene- 
ral view of the ecclesiastical world from the seventh to the four- 
teenth century. 

The period before us was one of extreme ignorance, supersti- 
tion and corruption. 

The world was sunk in Egyptian darkness. The cultivation 
of the human intellect was abandoned. The incursions of the 
barbarous nations from the north, had driven every thing like 
literature into the cells of the monastenes. Books were un- 
known among the common people ; and had they been known, 
they would have been useless, for few were acquainted with the 
art of reading. The great mass of the clergy were incapable of 
reading the Apostle's creed. Even the bishops in general were 
unable to compose any thing like a sermon, and delivered to the 
people insipid homilies, whtcli they had taken from the writings 
of Augustin and Gregory. Such an age was exceedingly favour- 
able to arttul and daring men, who continually made pretensions 
to authority which few had the ability to question. 

It was also an age of deep superstition. Men had scarce any 
rational views of religion. They had almost wholly lost sight cS 
the character of God, and the state of the heart, of the gospel 
of Christ, and of the duty which God requires of man. llie 
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doctiiDe of salvation by faith in Christ, was ahitbst as unknown 
as at Athens, in the days of Paul. The minds of men were 
wholly turned to an attendance on a multitude of rites and cere- 
monies as the sure way of gaining heaven. These, issuing 
from the papal throne, gave the popes an immense control over 
the heart and conscience. The multitude easily learned to 
look up to them as standing in the place of God, and to be ho- 
noured as God. And it was a circumstance extremely favourable 
to the ambitious designs of the popes, that those vast barba- 
rous nations, which had overspread the fair fields of Europe, 
had been accustomed to regard their priests with an awful su- 
perstition, and to attribute to their arch-druid little less than 
god-like power. Easily were such men made to transfer all 
this reverence to those who officiated at Christian altars, and to 
give to the Roman pontiff the authority and power of the arch- 
dniid. 

Above aU, it was an age of awful corruption. In the East, 
the Holy Spirit had, to human appearance, ceased to operate. 
In the West, there was, indeed, to be found some piety, 
God, in every age, it is beUevcd, has had a people to serve 
him. The gates of hell have never been suffered entirely to 
prevail against the Church of Christ. What piety there was, 
however, was chiefly in nations remote from Rome, and newly 
converted ; though here and there was one to be found in the 
seat of the beast who had not his 'mark in their forehead, and 
who made vigorous opposition to him, and excited much trouble. 
The spirit of prophecy had declared, that through tlie long night 
of popery, there should be two witnesses who should prophesy 
>n sackcloth. But, in general, the civilized world, from the 
Seventh to the fourteenth century, was sunk in the lowest depths 
of moral corruption. No law of God, requiring holiness and for- 
bidding sin, was placed before men. Morality did not enter into 
the religion of the age. He who would practise some rite, or 
possess some reUc, or pay a sum of money, was assiured of hea- 
ven, though he were a thief and a murderer. Mankind, there- 
fore, were left to go fearless into eternity, amid the grossest vices ; 
H-Jiile no cultivation of mind or manners existed to keep them 
^bove the sensualities of brutes. 

The priests and bishoj)s were a most worthless, stupid and 
Corrupt race. They often passed their lives in the splendour of 
i^ourts, or at the head of soldiers, and aspired to the honours and 
Authority of Dukes, Marquises, and Counts. Even the Roman 
H>ntifis,' with a few exceptions, were monsters of iniquity ; who 
iought the chair as a place of dominion, and who were perpetu- 
ity guilty of the most flagitious wickedness. In such an age of 
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corruption, what could be expected, but that every law, human 
and divine, would be trampl^ upon, and the minds of men be- 
come enslaved by the most tremendous tyranny. Not more 
certain is it that the river runs into the ocean, Uian that licen- 
tiousness (generates tyraimv, while holiness results in civil and 
religious liberty. 

The Bible had, through a cunninjr device of Satan, been sup- 
planted. The Popes, who were continually seeking control of 
the spiritual world, gave the preference to human compositions 
above the scriptures. The opinion of some renowned doctor, 
handed down by tradition, the decision of some council of for- 
mer days, was regarded more than tJie word of God. Hence, 
the Bible grew into disuse. It was really a dead letter, while die 
opinions of doctors, and results of councils were submitted to, 
as the voice of God ; a circumstance which was employed to the 
establishment of the most terrible dominion, for tlie popes were 
always able to forge such opinions and decrees, and imposo 
them upon the people, as would subserve their purpose. Amomi^ 
such forged papers, were the famous decretal epistles; whicli 
were said to have been written by the early Roman pontiff, and 
which were now brought forward with great triumph. By these, 
the people were made to believe, that the extravagant pretensions 
of the pope were no new things ; but had been common, awl 
had been submitted to in the first ages of Christianity. 

The efforts made to convert the Heathen, were also subservi- 
ent to tlie enlargement of the dominion of the Roman pontiffi?. 
These efforts commonly originated witli them, and the converts 
from Paganism early learned to look to them as the source ol' 
power and goodness. Some of those who went to preach among 
the Heathen, were, indeed, excellent men ; of an entirely differ- 
ent character from the popes who sent them. Among these. 
may be mentioned, Willebrod, an Anglo-Saxon, wlio, with eleven 
associates, "an excellent group," spread the Gospel in tbo 
seventh century through Bavaria, Friesland, Cimbria, and Den- 
mark ; — Boniface, who, in the next century, ** an age of mis- 
sionaries," erected the standard of truth in Germany ; — Ville- 
had, called the Apostle of Saxony ; — Anscarius, who, in the 
ninth century, travelled among the Danes, Cimbrians, and 
Swedes, planting the Gospel with much success ; — and Ber- 
nard, who, in the tenth, went to the Orkney islands. Some 
Greek missionaries, also, who, in the same century, carried the 
Gospel from Greece into Russia, and prevailed on the Emperor 
and Empress to receive Christianity, and proclaim their countrj' 1^ 
Christian — a daughter of the Greek church — were of an excel- f 
lent character. But many, who went out under the patronage 
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loman pontiff had no other motive but to extend the 
' the Roman See ; and, to effect their purpose, diey not 
ntly resorted to force. Christian princes also, in 
ith Rome, compelled conquered tribes to acknowledge 
ttion of the Pope. The Pomeranians, Finlanders, Sclavo- 
A Livonians, received baptism at the point of the spear, 
lat which contributed more than any thing else to in- 
ad strengthen the papal power, was the reigning spirit 
chism. The Christian world was deluged with Monks, 
frogs of Egypt, they came up over all the land and en- 

every dwelling. All these attached themselves to the 
See. The Popes of Rome were careful to patronize 
it they might make them tools of their ambition. Every 
f the Popes, whether right or wrong, was applauded by 

1 whoever called the decisions of Rome in question, was 
;d by them as enemies to God. Such a power there 
Bsisting. 

and other causes operated witli a continually increasing 
ough several successive centuries, to the enlargement of 
nion of the Man of Sin. 
in the eighth century, the Roman church became idola- 

in infinitely pure Spirit, has justly required man to wor- 
in spirit and in truth, and has solemnly forbidden him 
any image or likeness of Him, or to worship and bow 
ore any picture or statue representing Him or any other 
But as we have seen in the history of idolatry, men 
mged the incorruptible God into an image made like 
tiblc man ; worshipped the Host of heaven, and unen- 
by divine truth, have been, in this way, the deluded 
)f Satan to the present period. The Gospel waged an 
iting war against idolatry in every form ; and we have 
Taining tlie most astonishing victories throughout the 
nan empire. It was the mightiest conquest that was 
ieved ; and ought to be seriously contemplated by the 
1 cominunily, until they are roused by the view to go 
heir strenjxtli, and subdue the world to Christ. But the 
the Gospel had now nearly departed from the earth. 
; gross ignorance and superstition of the age, men were 
g sight of the great object of spiritual worship. The 
IS preparing for a false fire of devotion. Satan knew 
He cast in his seed. Men were not to be made to re- 
CJhristianity and go back to the old idolatry. But the 
rulpture and painting were to be introduced to aid la 
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]t>gated to himself god-like titles and attributes, King of kingSy 
Universal Father, Master of the world ; set himself above ill 
laws, human and divine ; by taxes and massacres, he oppressed 
and wore out the saints ; he changed '* times and laws," ap- 
pointing innumerable fasts and feasts- new modes of worship and 
new articles of faith, and supporting himself by the most vah- 
mous frauds and barefaced pretensions to miracles. The most 
powerful monarchs were powerless before him. Emperors led 
his horse and held his stirrup. Kin^s were stripped by him of 
their honour and power, and whole realms were deprived of 
every reUgious privilege. 

For refusing to surrender to him the right of investiture, the 
right ever claimed by the princes of Europe, of conferring the 
most important places in the churches and monasteries upon 
whom they pleased, by the ceremony of presenting the ring and 
crozier ; — Hildebrand, Gregory VII., a pope haughty and arro- 
gant in the extreme, drove Henry, emperor of Germany, from 
his throne, and compelled him in the winter of 1077, XS cross 
the Alps, and stand three days in the open air at the entrance 
of the pontiff's palace, with his feet bare, his head uncovered, 
and no other garment but a coarse woollen cloth thrown aroand 
liis naked body^ and implore forgiveness and a restoration to his 
dominions. 

For sanctioning, as was supposed, the violent death of Thomas 
a Becket,* archbishop of Canterbury, a man wbo had acquired 
by his pretended sanctity, a most amazing power, Henry 11. 
king of England, was compelled by pope Alexander, to walk 
barefoot over three miles of flinty road, with only a coarse clotli 
over his shoulders, to the shrine of the murdered saint, where 
eighty monks, four bishops, abbots and other clergy, who were 
present, whipped his bare back with a knotted cord, compelled 
him to drink water mingled with Hecket's blood, and to give 
forty pounds a year for tapers to burn perpetually before the 
martyr's tomb. ' 

For opposing him in the appointment of an archbishop ot 
Canterbury, pope Innocent III. in the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, excommunicated Jolin, king of England— 



* This murdered hypocrite was canonized as a saint. His brains were 
sent to Rome. A jubilee was appointed for every fifty years, when ple- 
nary indulg^ence was g^ranted to all pilgrims who came to his tomb : 
lOO^XX) persons visited it at once. The most astonishing miraclei were 
there said to be performed a^es after, and a prayer was introduced into 
the fervice of hia day for salvation through the merits and blood of St. 
Thomas a Beoket Such was the deplorable superstition of the a^ 1 1 
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poison was deep. It had infected all orders of men. Rome 
was idolatrous ;-^was Antichrist. 

Many plead, in vindication of image worship, as others do of 
Pagan idolatry^ that the votaries are sincere worshippers of God» 
and only employ these intervening paintings, stataes or idols to 
help their devotions. But on the most favourable supposition^ 
it is all a direct violation of the second commandment, and it 
will generally be found that there is an idea of sanctity connect- 
ed with the painting, wood or stone. It is unquestionably true, 
that the worship of images in the papal church- was used as a 
direct and full substitute for faith in the atoning blood of the di- 
vine Saviour. ThisScriptura] way of salvation was entirely set 
aside, and he who would pay his daily devotions to some image or 
statue of Christ or a canonized saint was viewed as an heir of hfe.* 

Victorious in this contest, Rome entered with great violence 
into a contention with the Eastern churches, about the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost ; choosing to say that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, while the others contended 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, by or through the Son. 
About the same time* a new empire arose in the West, to which 
the Roman bishop adhered ; and an irreparable breach was ef- 
fected between the Greek and Latin churches. 

In the year 766, the Pope became a temporal prince, *« the 
little horn." For countenancing the dethronement of Childeric 
III. kmg of France, and crowning Pepin, Pepin gave to the 
Roman see the exarchate of Ravenna, Pcntapolis, and twenty- 
one cities and castles. Charlemagne, his son and successor, 
aimed at the empire of the West. He accomplished his pur- 
pose, went to Rome and was crowned ; and, in return for ser- 
\ices, ceded to the papal see, several cities and provinces, and 
gave it a subordinate jurisdiction over Rome and the annexed 
territory — enabling it to become the seat of wealth and magnifi- 
cence. 

But the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff' was never to 
be compared with its spiritual. For a long time, bishops and 
councils endeavoured to maintain some authority and influence, 
but they were ultimately all trodden in the dust. The man of 
Sin came, as Paul said he would, '- after the wcrking of Satan 
with all power, and signs and lying wonders, and with all de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish." He ar- 
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* It is a striking fact, that in the catechism of the Roman church, the 
second commandment is omitted ; and to make the ten, the tenth is divided 
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their displeasure* the usual expiation was some large grant of 
land or money. 

They sent Legates into the various provinces, with almost 
unlimited powei to control thoir spiritual concerns. These 
were so many harpies ; extorting money from the people hy the 
vilest means ; making impious sale of relics and indulgences* 
and also of ecclesiastical bent'ficei< (o the highest bidders.* 

They commanded all priests to abstain from marriage, as in- 
consistent with the sanctity of their office ; they held over all 
who- in any manner opposed them the threat of excommunica- 
tion from the church . which, in that age* was a judgment 
tenfold worse than death : tor the whole community at once 
united in executing the sentence, some from thinking it the sen- 
tence of God, others fearing that if they, in the least, favoured 
the excommunicated person, they should be subject to the like 
curse. 

But a still more terrible scourge by which the saints were 
worn out, and the dominion of the Pope was maintained, was 
the inquisition. This was established in the 13th century, and 
has continued a tremendous engine of power to this day. It 
was occasioned by the increase of heretics as they were called, 
i. e. of men who dared to think for themselves, call in qnestioa 
the power of the Pope, and view him as the Antichrist predicted 
by John. These were numerous in Gaul, and Innocent HI. 
sent some Legates A. D 1204 to extirpate them root and 
branch. These bloodhounds having Dominic at their head, 
were called inquisitors ; and so serviceable were they found to 
the Papal cause, that the Pontiffs established inquisitors in 
every city. A tremendous court was erected by them, first at 
Thoulouse, and afterwards in the various cities, embracing 
three inquisitors or judges, a fiscal proctor, two secretaries, a 
magistrate, a messenger, a reviewer, a gaoler, an agent of 
confiscated possessions, several assessors, counsellors, execu- 
tioners, physicians, surgeons, doorkeepers, familiars, and visiters, 
all of whom were sworn to secrecy. By this court men 
were tried not only for heresy, or opposition to the court of 
Rome, but for magic, sorcery, Judaism, and witchcraft, and 
either imprisoned for life, or put to the most lingering and to^ 
menting death. To give it authority, the Emperor of GermaD7» 
and king of France were induced to grant it protection and 
maintenance, and to commit to the flames such as were pro- 
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^ * John XXIL is said to have left in his treasury, five and twenty mil- 
lions of florins, of which eig^hteen millions were in specie, and the nst 
in pUte and jewels, plundered from the aubjected natiooa. 
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lounced by the inquisitors worthy of death. Thus was the in- 
quisition established, the guardian of superstition, a mo^t horri- 
ble tribunal, an engine of death « indescribably terrific, which has 
lone more than any thing else to keep whole nations in sub- 
ection to the papal dominion, and has shed an ocean of innocent 
Dlood. 

Holding emperors and kings in subjection, the popes also fre- 
quently called out monarchs with their armies, to subdue the re- 
lellious and keep the world in bondage. 

But men were bound by stronger chains than these. Fell 
superstition was increased by every art and device, until reason 
was lost, and the world raved in an awful mania. With the ut- 
most hardihood, and a success which is altogether unaccount- 
able, the pontiff and monks continually imposed uprni the cre- 
dulity of the multitude, by presenting to them pretended relics of 
ancient saints, a scull, a finger, a jaw, a bone, or a tooth. They 
even held up to the admiring crowd, the clothes in which Christ 
YTBa wrapped in his infancy ; pieces of the manger in which lie 
iras laid, of the cross on which he was hung, of the spear which 
fuerced his side, of the bread which he brake at the last supper, 
— -yea, portions of the virgin Mary's milk, and of the Saviour's 
Wood. 

Having induced them to adore the rehc, it was easy to lead 
them to adore the spirit of the saint ; and hence proceeded the 
'Work of Canonization. 

The deluded and the fanatical had long been accustomed to 
have a particular patron among the .eminent saints who had de- 
parted from earth. The principle existed in the heathen idol- 
atry. The gods of Greece and Rome were deified heroes. 
Papal Rome had become pagan, and she must have her tute- 
ary divinities. Every man must have one for himself, from the 
fegrad'mg supposition that one was incapable of saving two 
>ersons. These saints virtually took the place of Christ as mc- 
Hators between God and man. They were supposed to be 
^ble to avert dangers, and heal maladies, and keep off evil spi- 
rits, and fit the soul for heaven. The pontiffs profited by this 
lew proneness to idolatry, and decreed that no deceased per- 
son should be considered a saint, unless canonized by them. 
Phis threw an immense power into their hands. They made the 
tutelary gods of the deluded people ; and often made them, 
^ in the case of Thomas a Becket, of those who had been their 
greatest minions. The first that was formally sainted by the 
iHshop of Rome, was Udalric, bishop of Augsburg, in the tentli 
century. 

At itie head of the papal mythology was placed the Virgin 
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Mary. The world were led to look to her with an amazing re- 
verence. She was represented as conceived in the eternal miiidi 
before all creatures and ages ; bom without sin ; her moBt hoij 
bodyr-then dead, as translated to heaven. Her image wis in 
every temple. Christ could be approached only throngh her 
mediation. She was adored under numberless titles. In bonoor 
of her were instituted the Rosary and the Crown. The fonner 
consisted in fiileen repetitions uf the Lord's prayer, and an hun- 
dred and fidy salutations of the blessed Virgin. The latter, in 
six or seven repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and six or sevea 
times ten salutations or Ave Marias. The house in which she 
lived at Nazareth, was said to be taken up by four Angels and 
carried to LorettOi where it was visited by unnumbered pilgrims. 
The fraud was sanctioned by several successive popes. In HTS, 
indulgences were ^jranted to all who would celebrate an annual 
festival in honour of the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin. 

Church vied with church in pictures, images, statues of the 
canonized saints, especially of the Virgin Mary, and enomoo 
prices were paid for supposed, and in most cases, false relics of 
them ; the sight of which drew vast numbers, and no small giio, 
to the churches which held them 

Festival had been added to festival, until the people groined 
under them ; but in 1300, Boniface VIII. instituted the ftoKMi 
Jubilee. All who repaired to Rome every hundredth year, con* 
fessing their sins, received absolution. This added so much to 
the power and wealth of Rome, that it was soon celebrated eferr 
fiflieth year, and is now every five and twentieth, with greit 
pomp and masjnificence. 

The popes strengthened themselves also, by an abuse of the 
sacrament. In the year H31, a monk named Pascasios Rid- 
bert, advanced the strange sentiment, that the bread and winfi 
used in the Lord's supper, was, by consecration, converted into 
the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, and was actoallj 
the same as was born of the Virgin Mary, as suffered on the 
cross, and was raised from the dead. The doctrine was too ab- 
surd and monstrous to be immediately received even in that 
gross age, and met with general disapprobation. It was how- 
ever a monstrous doctrine, and that was sufficient to insure it » 
reception with some. Warm altercations ensued. The most 
odious tenets were charged upon each other by the contencfin^ 
parties. Some of the popes saw it would exalt the priesthood 
for if the meanest priest could convert bread and wine into 
body and blood of Christ, what must be the power of the 
reign pontiff? and when it was brought before the fourth Li 
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the immediate (brerannen of the coming of Christt and caused 
a complete abandonment of the cities. Private and public 
buildings, palaces and churches, were sufiered to go to decay 
as no longer useful. jMultitudes were desirous of hastening to 
Jerusalem, and witnessing the descent of Christ, and it waa 
thought the duty of all (Christians to unite in chastising and ex- 
pelling those barbarous infidels from the holy City, and relie?- 
ing tl^ persecuted and oppressed, and thus preparing the city 
~lbr her &ing. 

The first effort to rouse Christendom to the subject, was 
made by Pope Sylvester 11. who in the tenth century, address- 
ed an epistle to the Church universal, as from the oppressed 
church in Jerusalem, calling for immediate relief. But little 
however, was effected, until the close of the eleventh century. 
About that time, Peter ^ a hermit, who had been in military 
lilby and had seen the miseries of the Christians in the East, 
wrapt in a coarse garment, his head bare, his feet naked rode 
through Europe on an ass, bearing a weighty crucifix and a 
letter which he afiirmed was written in heaven, and preaching to 
immense crowds in streets * and churches, roused all the na- 
tions to an holy war. The popes used every artifice to increase 
the excitement made by the hermit, and increase the number 
of spiritual soldiers. A plenary indulgence, a full absolution of 
their sins, was granted to all who should enlist. Amazing 
were the results. An immense multitude, computed at not less 
than 600,000, from the various nations of Europe, under illus- 
trious commanders, set forth in the year 1096, to recover Jeru- 
salem from the hand? of the infidels. It was a motley assem- 
blage of nobles, soldiers, monks, nuns, artists, labourers, boys 
and girls, pressing forward ; some from pious motives, some 
from the hope of gaining heaven, ffor all who fell in battle were 
assured of a high seat in the regions ot bliss,) and many from 
the prospect of making their fortunes in the rich fieHs of 
Asia. Never was such enthusiasm felt on any subject. But 
R miserable fatality awaited the greater part of these adventu- 
rers ; for acting more like an undisciplined band of robbers, 
than Christians, they incensed against them the nations through 
which they marched, and were amazingly wasted away by &- 
mine, sword and pestilence, before they reached the Saracen 
dominions. Such of the rabble as passed into Asia, u/ider Pe- 
ter the hermit, were cut to pieces, by Solyman. The disciplined 
soldiers however, were more successful and, in the year 1099, 
became masters of the holy City, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who immediately laid the foundations of a new kingdom. Such 
was the termination of the first crusade or croisade as it was 
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Tea, they went fiurther, and claimedy as the representative of 
St. Peter, the control of the keys of heaven and heU. Whose- 
soever sins were remitted, by the Pope and his clergy, were »> 
mitted to them. The priests thus became confessors ; andi if 
any failed to confess to them their ^ns, and receive abaohitioB» 
they were to perish for ever. This became a source of immiiMft 
power and wealth ; made men sin fearlessly ; and, as the ckny 
lived in a state of celibacy, produced, throughout the CatboEc 
countries, the most debased state of morals. Absolutiun fitn 
the future punishment of the most atrocious crimes, was fixed 
at a few shillings. A man might rob and murder his neigh- 
bour, go to his priest, receive pardon, and feel wholly at ease 
in his conscience, and have no fear of a future pumshnient for 
his deeds. 

Moreover, to hold the people in perpetual bondage, the Ro- 
man pontifis forbad the worship of God in any language wUcb 
the people could understand ; requiring the use of ue Litm 
tongue, which had become obsolete throughout all the cfaurcbes. . 
The Bible being supplanted by tradition, became a rare ud r 
neglected book, and the light of heaven was completely eztin- 1. 
guished. V 

They finally declared the Roman church infallible. Its ded- J* 
sions, its decrees, were always right, how absurd and cQntriik-< P 
tory soever to plain common sense, to matter of fact, or to one 1!^ 
another they might be. Some ascribed this infallibility to the K 
popes, others to a general council ; but the minds of the people *^ 
at large, fully believed it was committed to the Catholic choivk 
and, as this was governed by the pope, it placed him in the aeit 
of God, and gave him a kind of Omnipotence. 

Out of the superstition of the age, arose the crusades, or at- 
tempts to rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the Mahometans' 
The Roman pontifis were not backward to improve these wiM 
and mad undertakings, for the increase of their own power. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Saracens, A. D. 637. The Ciuis- 
tians, who remained there, were treated with the greatest 
cruelties. These cruelties were witnessed by pilgrims from 
Europe, who, on their return, excited, by their relations, the 
indignation of all Christian nations. A general expectatioD 
prevailed throughout Europe in the tenth century, that al 
the close of a thousand years, Christ would come to leigD 
on earth, and would fix the seat of his empire at Jerusdooa. f^ 
It produced an unusual panic. As the period drew netf* 
men left their employments, abandoned their connexions, de- 
voted themselves and their property to the churches and mo- 
nasteries. Storms, earthquakes, and eclipses, were viewed tf 
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le immediate fbrerunnen of the coming of Christ, and caused 
complete abandonment of the cities. Private and public 
uildmgs, palaces and churches, were suffered to go to decay 
s no longer useful. jMultitudes were desirous of hastening to 
emsalem, and witnessing the descent of Christ, and it was 
lougfat the duty of all (Christians to anite in chastising and ex- 
elluig those barbarous infidels from the holy City, and relie?- 
\g tlw persecuted and oppressed, and thus preparing the city 
»r her King. 

The first effort to rouse Christendom to the subject, was 
lade by Pope Sylvester 11. who in the tenth century, address- 
} an epistle to the Church universal, as firom the oppressed 
torch in Jerusalem, calling for immediate relief. But little 
iwever, was effected, until the close of the eleventh century, 
boat that time, Peter ^ a hermit, who had been in military 
B, and had seen the miseries of the Christians in the East, 
rapt in a coarse garment, his head bare, his feet naked rode 
rough Europe on an ass, bearing a weighty crucifix and a 
Iter which he afiirmed was written in heaven, and preaching to 
imense crowds in streets and churches, roused all the na- 
>ii8 to an holy war. The popes used every artifice to increase 
e excitement made by the hermit, and increase the number 
* spiritual soldiers. A plenary indulgence, a full absolution of 
eir sins> was granted to ail who should enlist. Amazing 
ere the results. An immense multitude, computed at not less 
an 600,000, from the various nations of Europe, under illus- 
ions commanders, set forth in the year 1096, to recover Jeru- 
lem from the hand? of the infidels. It was a motley assem- 
age of nobles, soldiers, monks, nuns, artists, labourers, boys 
id girls, pressing forward ; some from pious motives, some 
>m the hope of gaining heaven, (for all who fell in battle' were 
sured of a high seat in the regions ot bliss,) and many from 
e prospect of making their fortunes in the rich fieMs of 
sia. Never was such enthusiasm felt on any subject. But 
miserable fatality awaited the greater part of these adventu- 
nrs ; for acting more like an undisciplined band of robbers, 
lan Christians, they incensed against them the nations through 
hich they marched, and were amazingly wasted away by fii- 
ine, sword and pestilence, before they reached the Saracen 
»minions. Such of the rabble as passed into Asia, under Pe- 
r the hermit, were cut to pieces, by Solyman. The disciplined 
Idiers however, were more successful and, in the year 1099, 
came masters of the holy City, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
lo immediately laid the foundations of a new kingdom. Such 
.s the termination of the first crusade or croisade as it was 
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Church for two years. She is known by Uio title of Pope JciB. 
Many of the popes reigned but a few monthsy and moet of than 
but a few years. The number of bishops and popes who haie 
filled the 8ee of Rome, is 250. John XII. first introduced the 
practice in 956, followed by all his successors of changing their 
name when chosen to the papacy. 

The Papists flattered themselves that their dominion would he 
for ever. But the trump of prophecy, ages ago,, proclaimed its 
end. Daniel says, it shall continue << a time and times^. and tfe 
dividing of time.' ' John gives its duration ** forty and two mooths,!' 
and '< a thousand two hundred and threescore days." AH these 
are the same period, 1260 years. For a time signifies a year. A 
time and times and the dividing of time, are three y^ars and a 
half; which, according the ancient Jewish year of 11 months of 
30 days each, is equal to 42 months or 1260 days. If then the 
establishment of Popery was at the grant of Phocat^in A. IX 
666, it wiU come to its end before the close of the mneleeDth 
century. But if it was at the rise of image worship: and the little 
horn, it will not cease until 2000 years from the birth of Ghrisi 

Thanks be to God, the power is already broken. Thanb be 
to God» the Bible was preserved through the long night diuikr 
ness, and has been brought forth pure and uncorrupt to Um8 
mankind Every step in the history of the reformation wiU all 
for the warmest expressions of gratitude and praise. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Two Witnesses, predicted by John, Their Character. Wig < ,> 
said to be two. Their History obscure. Traced out in a 
age of darkness. Leo and Constantine, Council of Cos- 
stantinople and Frankfort, Alcuin. Council of Pom. 
Rabanus and Scotus, Claudius of Turin, Gotesdkaknu* 
CovncU at Trosly. Athelstan, Jifric, Amulphus, Witwuts 
in France and England, Waldenscs, Peter Waldo. Jd^ 
Wickliff and his followers, WiUiam Sautre, John A«%- 
Lord Cobham, John Huss and Jerome of Prague. Thar 
adherents and folUncers. The Hussite War. Brethren nd 
Sisters of the Free Spirit, 

In the revelations to John, in which the Papal power was so |^ 
clearly predicted, we are presented with two Witnesses, who 
are to prophesy in sackcloth, during the continuance of the L 
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[id corruption* Bj these, it is supposed, are designated the 
) foiloweis of Christ ; who should, from age to age, Wr wit- 
I to the truth. They are said to he two ; a small, but com- 
mt nuHiber ; the number required as suitable testimony by 
law and the gospel. << In the mouth of two witnesses shaU 
ry word be established." Their history, therefore, is that of 
true Church^ while the history of popery is that of a mon- 
Nis corruption. But it is a history almost entirely hiddes 
D OS, in some periods ; because the number of real Chris- 
8 was exceedingly small, and because they were persecuted 
trodden down and without the means of giving their own 
017 to a future age. * . 

iXaid the ravages of Mahometanism, Christianity nearly ex- 
d in Africa and the East Constantinople remained a Chris^ 
city until the fifteenth century ; but as early as the tenth, 
find scarce any vestiges of piety among the Greeks. The 
lesses to the truth, the men of piety, who abhorred the man 
In, and who formed the connecting link between the early 
istians and the reformersi were chiefly to be found in the 
tern or Latin Church. The emperors Leo Isauricus and 
istantme Copronymus, and the council of Constantinople, 
rever, are not to be forgotten for the bold stand they took 
he eighUi century, against the worship of images, and the 
ircession of saints — the first great defection of the Roman 
rch. With them may be connected Charlemagne and the 
ncll of Frankfort, who, in 794, condemned in the West, the 
,e abominations. Alcuin, an Englishman^ and Paulinus an 
ian bishop, in the same age, raised their voice against the 
ig errors. The Paulicians, though they held some errors, 
3 witness against the errors of the seventh and eighth con- 
es. 

n the ninth century, several princes warmly remonstrated 
inst the increasing power of the pope and the worship of 
ges. Lewis, the pious, held a council at Paris, A. D. 824, 
ch forbad that worship. Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, 
>te against it. Rabanus and Johannes Scotus, the two roost 
med mei^of the age, vigorously opposed the new doctrineof 
^substantiation. But no man so powerfully stemmed the 
rent of superstition as Claudius, bishop of Turin. He op- 
ed the supremacy of the pope, the doctrine of merit and 
isubstantiation, and the worship of images, preached the piure 
trines of the Gospel, and laid the foundations of those 
rchcs, which, long after, flourished in the vallies of Pied- 
it. He was a bright light, in an age of great darkness. In 
manv, GoteschalcuS) bore witness to the doctrines of pre- 
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destination and grace : defended thenoi with great ability ; wv 
beard with deep attention, but wai publicly condeamed, wUp- 
ped and confined in a loathaome dungeon until he died* A. D. 
869. 

The tenth century was, as the Papbts acknowledge, an ra, 
a leaden^ an obscure age. •<Then." says Baronius, their cUtf 
annalist, «* Christ was in a very deep ^eep, when the ship wk 
covered with waves ; and what seemed worse, when the Lofd 
waa thus asleep, there were wanting disciples, who, by tMr 
cries might awaken him, being themselves all fast arieep.** 
The Church then sunk to its very lowest depression. Yet tiie 
witnesses lived. Some few pious men were carrying the Gospel 
to the heathen, and others were found declaiming against the 
abominations of popery. A council at Trosly. in Francoi wit- 
nessed a good confession. Athelstan caused the scripturea toAs 
translated into the Anglo-Saxon idiom, and Afi-ic wrote aguit 
transubstantiation. Amulphus, *' a Luther in embiyoy** piei- 
dent of a council at Rbiems, ventured even then, to oaM the 
pope Autickrist, siUing m the temple ^ Chd. 

The eleventh century differed little from the tenth. It was 
almost equaUy sunk in wickedness and ignorance. The pope 
reigned with absolute and awful sway. But there were laiBe 
pious people in France, who ventured to deny the doctrine oT 
transubstantiation, and the propriety of praying to martyrs aad 
confessors. Thirteen of them were burnt alive, A. D. 1017. 
Others appeared in Flanders, who came from Italy, disciples of 
Gundulphus, who denied the papal doctrines. Berengarius of 
Tours, wrote against the doctrine of the real presence, and had 
many followers in France, Italy and England. A decree of tibe 
pope, commanding celibacy among the clergy, met with greet 
opposition throughout Germany, as unscriptural. 

In the twelfth century, new light dawned upon the Church. 
New and powerful witnesses appeared for the truth. In Eng- 
land, the constitution of Clarendon, forbidding all appeals to 
the pope of Rome, without the king's license, were sworo to 
by the clergy and laity. Bernard inveighed loudly against the 
corruptions of popery. Fluentius, bishop of- Florence, pub- 
licly declared that Antichrist was come. Joachim, abbot of Ca- 
labria, in presence of Richard 1. king of England, said, that 
Antichrist was born in the city of Rome, and would be ad- 
vanced to the apostolic chair. Peter de bruis, and Henry his 
disciple, exposed in France, the corruptions of popery, and were 
both martyrs. Arnold of Brescia did the same, and was burn- 
ed at Rome. A. D. 1165 ; his ashes were thrown into the Ty- 
that the people might not venerate his relics. Some faith- 



fill meo BOQght refii^ id England from the peneemdoiifl of 
€lerniany in 1 160, who were condemned, whipped and tortured 
because they made the word of God the rule of their fkith. 

But the diatuiguiafaing witnesses of this, and the succeeding 
centuiiesf were the Waldbi^^es. They were a people scattered 
through the Tallies of Piedmont. There, two centuries be- 
iore, Claudius had sowed the seeds of truth, which had taken 
root. This people had long been poor and despised, hut for 
their piety bad been a spectacle to the world, and objects of 
enmity and malice. They had been called Vallenses, or dwell* 
ecs in the valley ; — Cathari, or pure ; Leonist» or poor men of 
Lyons ; Sabbatati^ for wearing wooden shoes and dressing with 
great simplicity, and Albigenses^ from Albi a town where many 
vended. In the year 1 160, Peter Waldo a merchant of Lyops^ 
Agosted with the abominable practice in the papal church of 
fiiHing down before the consecrated host and adoring it as God» 
sought for divine instruction from the Scriptures Light shone 
open his mind. He learned the doctrines of Christ, and had 
the four gospels translated Irom the Latin into the French 
tongue and circulated among the people. It was an inyaluaUe 
oft. As the Latin had becmne obsolete, a dead language* the 
Scriptures were inaccessible to all who could not read that. 
IVaklo first put them into the hands of the multitude and be- 
came himself an expounder of their doctrines. The eflEect 
was prodigious. Crowds flocked to hear him. Associations 
of men, adopting his sentiments, were fonned« But the spirit 
of persecution arose. Waldo and bis adherents were anathe- 
nmtized and obliged to disperse for safety. He retired first 
into Dauphiny. then into Picardy, and at last into Bohemia^ 
where he died about 1179. He was a wonderful man. His 
piety, his labours and the good he effected, have seldom been 
equalled. Wherever he went, the truth took deep root and 
spread wide. The word of God grew mightily, and couTerts 
were multiplied. From him the witnesses who testified to the 
truth against the errors of popery, were called Waldenses. 
Neither his death nor the persecutions of the pope, checked 
their growth. On the contrary, they increased amazingly 
throughout the south of France, Switzerland, Germany and 
the Low countries. In Bohemia alone, it is computed there 
were not less in 1325 than 80,000. 

Their religion was the religion of the Bible. By their adver- 
saries they were charged with holding every monstrous heresy 
and with the commission of every abomination. But it is evi- 
dent, from the writings of their persecutors as well as their own> 
that their greatest crime consisted in denying the supremacy of 
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the pope, in affirming that the scriptare was the only rak tf 
faith and practice, and ought to l)e read by all men ; that ohumi 
were impious ; that purgatory was an invention of man ; tint 
the invocation and worship of dead saints was idolatry ; that tbe 
church of Rome was the whore of Babylon ; that the maniiie 
of priests was lawfiil and necessary ; that monkery was a rotta 
carcass, and that so many commemorations of the dead, bem- 
dictions of creatures, pilgrimages, forced fastings and the liki^ 
were diabolical inventions I'heir moral character was that ahae 
on earth which deserved at all tbe appellation of Christian. 

The Waldensian churches looked for salvation by gnat 
through faith, the gifl of God They received the two aaen- 
ments, baptism and the Lord's supper, in their simplicity, ra- 
JQCting the popish ceremonies. * About the year 1150,*' nji 
Wall, << one sect among them declared against the hnptiii mf 
infants, as being incapable of salvation, but the main body of 
that people rejected their opinion And the sect that held la it 
quickly disappeared." Their discipHne was severe. They 
gave a literal interpretation to the whole of Chriat'asenMBoa 
the mount and allowed no wars, nor suits of law, nor infieaie 
of wealth, nor oaths nor self-defence against unjust pn om A 
ings. They were poor and ignorant, and needed greadf tte 
light of a future age. But it cannot be doubted, that aatoig 
them existed truth and holiness. Luther rejoiced and gave 
thanks to God, that << he had enabled the reformed and tbe 
Waldenses to see and own each other as brethren." 

On these faithful witnesses, fell the vengeance of papal 
Rome. For three centuries, an incessant persecution raged 
against them. All the horrors of the Inquisition were eroplojFai 
for their subjection. Armies were raised and sent to teniQr 
them into submiss^ion or utterly extirpate them. By the aie^ 
by fire, the sword and other shocking barbarities, were tbey 
hurried into eternity. In France alone, above a miUion were 
slain for their adherence to the truth. In Germany and Flia- 
ders too, they were persecuted with peculiar severity. The 
monks were urged by the popes to treat them worse thantbef 
treated the Saracens. In the castle of Menerbe on the fim- 
tiers of Spain, 140 persons of both sexes were burned alife; 
Persecution often drove the Waldenses to the top of the Alps in 
the dead of winter, where they perished. One hundred and 
eighty infants were at one time found dead there in their cradles. 
Four hundred little children were suffocated in a cave in the val- 
ley of Loyse, where they had been placed for safety. Often did 

tUs unhappy people change masters, and every new sovente 
li \ 
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seemed anxious to commend himself to the pope, by eztirmina- 

athem with fire and the sword. A reader of their sufferings 
himself to be among the ancient martyrs of Lyons and 
Yienney mid invohmtarily exclaims with the poet, 

*' Areofe O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered upon the Alpine mountains cold.'* 

But, the Nood of the martyrs was the seed cf the church. The 
Waldenses increased, so that in the 16th century, it is supposed 
there were not less than 800,000 in Europe. In Germany, they 
were called Lollards, from one Walter Lollard, who inveighed 
against the errors of popery, and was burned alive, or from the 
dirges sai^ by them at funerals. But the witnesses prophesied 
in sackcloth. They were oppressed and kept in obscunty and 
BtoDce by the power of the pope. But Grod knew his secret 
ones. He saw the faith and patience of the saints. Their 
death was precious. Their eternity is glorious. 
; As in the persecution of Stephen, the saints were scattered 
abroad in the earth, so in that of the Waldenses and Lollards, 
they were driven through Europe. Some fled to England. 
Tliat country was completely subject to the papal dominion. 
Its triumph was completed in the reign of John, when the 
whole kingdom was laid under an interdict. As many as twenty 
witnesses are mentioned by historians, who had raised their 
voice against it, but they were obliged to hide themselves. 'The 
mendicant orders were exceedingly numerous, and were so ma- 
ny harpies feeding on the vitals of the kingdom. The national 
aoiversities had received great endowments, and were crowded 
with youth. The friars endeavoured to recruit their number 
irom among them ; and, such was their success, that parents 
Were afraid to trust their sons there ; so that the number of stu- 
dents at Oxford was reduced, in a short period, from thirty 
thousand to six thousand. This roused the indignation of John 
Wickliff, who had imbibed the sentiments of the Lollards. That 
distinguished man, the brightest light of the fourteenth century, 
Was bom in 1324, in Yorkshire. He ranked among the first 
acbolars of that dark period, and was advanced to the mas- 
tership of Baliol College, and wardenship of Canterbury-hall. 
But defending the university against the encroachments of men- 
dicants, and writing against the tyranny of the pope, and the su- 
perstitions of the age, he became the object of papal persecu- 
tk>n, and was ejected from his office by Langham, archbishop of 
Canterbury. Wickliff appealed to the pope, who deferred any 
decision upon his case for three years. In the mean time, the 
reformer diligently studied the scriptures, and made himself ac-r 
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quainted with the corruptions of popery, and abominatioDS of 
moaachiBin ; and, by bia writinga and conversatiooy made Iha 
papal dominion in England tremble. The pope, in 1370, oon- 
firmed his ejectment ; but he had made many frienda, and kiDg 
Edward III. bestowed upon him the rectory of Lutterworth. 
His activity and diligence were unremitted and unbounded. He 
clearly and boldly demonstrated the anti-chnstiamty of popeiy^ 
of the mass, transubstantiation, purgatory, the seven aacraments; 
and exposed the idleness, debauchery, profligacy, and hypociisjr 
of the friars. Five bulls were issued against him from Rome, 
and twice was he summoned to appear before the papal authori- 
ties in Londoa Of the twenty-three opinions, for which he was 
prosecuted) ten were condemned as heresies, and thirteen 
as errors. But he was saved from violent death. He died in 
peace at Lutterworth, of the palsy, A. D. 1387. He was an ad- 
mirable man, learned, eloquent, bold, and truly devoted to the 
service of God. Before his death, he translated the whole Bible 
into the English tongue \* — a work of immense labour ; but 
he was determined that men should have the Bible, and read k 
in their own language. Some partial versions had before been 
made in the Anglo-Saxon language, but they were obsolete. 
This, therefore, was a great gift to his countrymen. Together 
with his writings, as far as it could be circulated, when the ait of 
printing was unknown, and the power of the papacy was teni- 
fic, it produced great effects. Many were his followers io 
England, and on the continent. They were known as Wick- 
liflites and Lollards, and were terribly persecuted by the Inqai' 
sitors. His memory was precious. << All bis conduct,'* says the 
University of Oxford, in a public testimonial given to his cha- 
racter, in 1406, << through life, was sincere and conunendable ; 
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* A specimen of WickliflPs New Testament, in the English of his time, 
may be pleasing to some. Matt. xi. 25, 26. In thilke tyme Jhesns ao- 
sweride and seid, I knowledge to thee, Fadir Lord of Herene and of 
earthe ; for thou hast hid these thingis fro wise men and redy and hut 
schewid them to litil children : So, Fadir, for so it was plesynge to fore 
thee. Rom. iz. 17. And the Scripture seith to Farao, For to this tbi^S 
have I styrred thee, that I schewe in thee my vertu and that my oUBe 
be teeled in al erthe. Therefore, of whom God wole, he hath merej: 
and whom he wole he endurith. Thanne saith thou to me, whit is 
sought ghit for who withstondith his will f Oo man, what art thoo tbat 
answerist to God ! Wher a maad thing seith to him that maad it, What 
hast thou maad me so ? Wher a pottere or cley hath not power to nuke 
of the same gobet, oo vessel into onour, another into dispyt ? 

The pronunciation of the age, probably conformed to this spelling. 
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bat the council of Constance in 1416, condemned hie memory 
ind opinions by a solemn decree ; and about thirteen yean af- 
er, his bones were dag up and publicly burnt 

As the LoUards increased, the clergy felt alarmed, for they 
;aw plainly that the prostration of the monasteries and confis- 
cation of church lands was endangered. Transubstantiation 
eas denied by the new heretics, and their denial was made the 
est of heresy. Whoever was found guilty was condemned to 
he stake. One William Sautre, a parish priest in London, and 
ohn Badby, a tailor, were tried, condemned, and burnt dive. 
}ut a more distinguished victim was Lord Cobham, a man of 
ligh birth, in favour of Henry V. He had searched the scrip- 
ures, and become satisfied that transubstantiation, penance, 
nlgrimages and image worship were wrong, and he had the 
coldness to declare his sentiments. The monks eyed him with 
nalice, and accused him to the king, Henry V. The king 
Ireaded the sacrifice of so noble a subject, and endeavoured to 
'eclaim him. But Cobham had the spirit of a martyr. He 
bad long been impressed with the errors of Popery and the 
truth of the doctrines of WicklifT. He knew, from experience, 
their worth. V Before God and men," said he to his accusers 
and judges, " I solemnly here profess, that till I knew Wickliff, 
whose judgment ye so highly disdain, I never abstained from 
sin; but afler I became acquainted with that virtuous man 
and his despised doctrines, it hath been otherwise with me ; so 
much grace could I never find in all your pompous instruc- 
tions." The writings of the Reformer, he had carefully collec- 
ted and scattered among the people, and he was now willing 
to die in their defence. When brought before the king, he 
said, <' You, most worthy Prince, I am always prompt and wil- 
ling to obey ; unto you (next my eternal Grod,) owe 1 my whole 
obedience. But as touching the pope^^d his spirituality, I 
owe them neither suit nor service ; for wnvich as I know him 
by the scriptures to be the great Antichri JJVne son of perdition, 
the open adversary of God, and the abomination standing in the 
koly place." The king turned angrily from him and delivered 
kirn over to the executioner. But the noble victim escaped 
Grom prison, and, being accused by his enemies of high treason, 
itas outlawed, taken, and hanged as a traitor, and burnt hang- 
ing, as an heretic. Thus died Lord Cobham — a noble wit- 
ness to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The Lollards increased ; more than 100,000 were found in 
England. The Government stood in great fear of them. The 
prisons in and about London were all filled. Thirty-nine persons 
were at onetime suspended by chains from a gallows and burnt- 
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alive for heresy and treason. In Scotland, James Retby wis 
bomed alive in 1407. Whole families were obliged to quit 
their abodes for safety. Indeed for more than a century thess 
persecutions raged with violence both in England and Scotland. 
No mercy was to be expected by men who read the scnptares 
and spoke against the superstitions of Popery, ^nch as esca* 
ped the fire were branded on the cheek and compelled to wear a 
faggot on their sleeve to show that they were brands plucked 
out of the fire. But the burning of the witnesses was found to 
be no way to extinguish them. 

On the continent, the writings of Wickliff produced similar 
effects as in England. They were carried by a student of Ox- 
ford into Bohemia, and there read by John Huss. This emin- 
ent man was born in 1373. For his learning and talents he was 
appointed Rector of the University of Prague. He was also 
a preacher of great celebrity in the chapel of Bethlehem. He 
never obtained sufficient light to renounce all the superstitions 
notions of the age, not even the monstrous doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. His bitterest enemies therefore could never accoie 
him of heresy. But from reading the scriptures and the wri- 
tings of Wickliff, he acquired a spirit of holiness and an abhor- 
rence of sin; and, having great decision and boldness of cha^ 
acter, he declaimed vehemently against the monstrous nces 
and corruptions of all orders of clergy and monks, and drew up- 
on him their wrath and indignation. For his holy boldness, be 
was summoned to appear before the council of Constance— an 
immense body composed of all the dignitaries of church and 
state in Europe, convened to endeavour to satisfy the populir 
clamour which had already become loud, for a reformation in 
the church. Huss appeared there, A. D. 1414, having obudn- 
ed a passport from the Emperor, assuring his safety in going and 
returnmg. He received only a mock trial. Many things were 
laid to his charge, bat nothing criminal was proved against biO' 
He persisted however in refusing to acknowledge himself ii 
an error, unless previously convicted of it, from the Holy Scrip- r 
ture, even though he was declared to be so by the Catholic 
Church ; and this was enough to ensure his condeDmatioB> 
The Emperor shamefully delivered him into the hands of his en- 
emies, and sentence of death was pronounced upon him. His 
books were condemned ; he was degraded from his priestly of- 
fice and burned alive. His blood-thirsty enemies had power to 
destroy his body, but could not subdue his noble spirit. At the 
^lace of execution he cried aloud ; <' Lord Jesus, I humbly so^ i^J 
fer this cruel death for thy sake, and I pray thee to forgive aRf <> 
my enemies." When his neck was fastened to the stake uidtksf?^ 
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food was ready to be kindled, the elector Palatine offered him 
m life if he would retract. But, said he, " What 1 have writ- 
en and taaght was in order to rescue souls from the power of 
be devil and to detiver them from the tyranny of sin, and I do 
;ladly seal what I have written and taught with my blood." 
The flame was kindled and he soon expired, calling upon God. 
Thus fell before the power of the beast, one of the best of 
nen ; one of the greatest ornaments of the Christian Church. 
The world hated him, for he was holy. The pope and his min- 
ons put him to death, not because he was in their view heretic- 
li in sentiment, for this he was not ; he lived in a very dark 
tge ; the light of truth had not dawned upon his soul ; but be- 
3aii8e, like John the Baptist, he openly condemned their licen- 
Ikmsness and hypocrisy. 

s His companion in life soon followed him to the stake. This 
sns Jerome of Prague. He had travelled into England for the 
snlargement of his mind, and had brought from thence the wri- . 
ibigs of Wickhff These he faithfully studied, imbibing their 

Sirit, and feeling it his duty to preach their doctrines. When 
088 was imprisoned, he went to Constance to exhort him to 
fltedfastness ; but when seized himself and threatened with the 
most dreadful of all deaths, his heart failed him and he had the 
-weakness to deny all he had maintained as truth. But his deni- 
al of the truth filled his soul with the deepest anguish, and he 
mmmoned fortitude to avow again the real sentiments of his 
,lMart and meet his fate. ** 1 came," said he, ** to Constance, 
to defend John Huss, because 1 had advised him to go thither 
ind had promised to come to his assistance in case he should be 
oppressed. Nor am I ashamed here to make public confession 
•f my own cowardice. I confess and tremble while I think of 
k, that, through fear of punishment by fire, I basely consented, 
against my conscience, to the condemnation of the doctrine of 
Wickliff and Huss." Even Jerome, however, did not open his 
■lind to all the light shed forth by the English reformer. He 
.eonld not with him, condemn the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
'But he was a witness against many of the abominations of po- 
.^ry, and went to the stake on the 30th of May, 1416. When 
^und for the slaughter, he raised his voice and sang, 

<* Hail happy day and ever be adored 

When hell was conquered by great heaven's Lord.'' 

When the flames had nearly done their awful work, he was 
keard to cry out, " O Lord, have mercy on me, have mercj 
en m^. Thou knowest how I have loved thy truth." 
The ashes of these early witnesses to the truth were scatter- 
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ed by the winds of heaTen ; but their memory wu precknur. 
The inhabitants of Bohemia were shocked at the dreadral saeri- 
fico which had been made of the best of blood to the wicked- 
ness of priests. The next year, about sixty of the principalper- 
sons of the country addressed a letter to the council, saying, 
*< We can find no blame attached to the doctrine or life of Joim 
Huss, but, on the contrary, every thing pious, laudable and wor- 
thy of a true pastor. Ye have not only disgraced us by his con- 
demnation, but have also unmercifully imprisoned, and perhaps 
already put to death Jerome of Prague, a man of most profound 
learning and copious eloquence. Him, also, ye have condemn- 
ed, unconvicted. Notwithstanding all that hath passed, we are 
resolved to sacrifice our lives for the defence of the gospel of 
Christ and of his faithful preachers." 

These were men, ready to be led through all the perilous con* 
flicts of a reformation, had they had enlightened guides. But, 
alas ! it was an age of awful darkness ; and, though many saw 
the vices and abominations of Antichrist, yet none, as yet, si*- 
the true way of reform. The best men had a poor under' 
standing of the faith. The idea that the kingdom of Cbrut 
was a spiritual kingdom, was embraced by but few, if any. Er- 
rors of practice were distinctly visible, but errors of doctiine 
were not seen. The Romish church, in the council. <^ Con- 
stance, passed a decree forbidding the use of the cup by thelfr 
ity in the communion. This, added to the other enormities tad 
corruptions of the age, roused the Bohemians to arms. Aboat 
40,000 assembled together on a mountain near Prague, which 
they called Mount Tabor, where they raised a strong fortifica- 
tion, and put themselves under the direction of two chiefe, Ni- 
colas and John Ziska, with the determination to revenge the 
deaths of John Huss and Jerome, and obtain the liberty of wor- 
shipping God according to the dictates of their own conscien- 
ces. Their numbers increased soon to an amazing extent ; war 
was declared against Sigismund, the German emperor, and a 
deluge of blood was shed. Each party appeared to the other as 
enemies of true religion, hated of God and justly exposed to ex- 
tirpation by fire and the sword. The most shocking and terri- 
ble acts of barbarity, therefore, were continually exhibited. At 
length, the Papal party yielded ; and, in 1443, a treaty of peace 
was concluded, in which the Bohemians were allowed the nse 
of the cup in the sacrament and the administration of theory- 
nance in their own language. 

With these terms, the major part only were satisfied. These 
were called Calixtines. I'he remainder, who seem to ban 
been the true Waldenses, wished for a more thorough reftma- 
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tion from popery and a restoration of Chriatianty to ita priaii- 
live aimplicity. They were called Taborites, and; throagh ig- 
norance and fanaticism, went to many unwarranted excesses, 
and were the object of fiery persecution^ espedally from their 
brethren the Galixtines. In 1467, they fQrmed a separate 
church and chose their own pastors. In 1480, their number 
was increased by an accession of some Waldenses, who esca** 
ped out of Austria, where they had been severely persecuted, 
and some of their pastors had been burned alive. But their ene- 
mies gave them no rest. The next year, the Hussites were all 
banished from Moravia, and were compelled to seek refuge in 
other countries for six years. Their number, however, did not 
much diminish In the beginning of the sixteenth century they 
had in Bohemia and Moravia two hundred congregations. 

These poor oppressed and despised people appear to have 
formed the true church of Christ in that age. They greatly need- 
ed the clear light of a future age, a clear view of the pure doc- 
'trines of the gospel ;* they were guilty of many acts of violence 
and rapine in defence of their religion, considered justifiable 
in that age ; but among them, as among the early Waldenses, 
was a spirit of prayer, a spirit of holiness, and abhorrence of the 
errors and corruptions of the man of sin, a strict discipline, a 
desire for the pure and simple worship of Jehovah, and a dispo- 
sition to make the scripture the only rule of faith and practice. 
Their covenant God, no doubt, beheld them in the thickets and 
deflts of the rocks, and heard their midnight songs of praise, aid 
communicated to them his Holy Spirit. And if, as we have 
reason to believe was the case, they feared God, they are among 

* That the Hassiteshad many correct views, it is evident from the following 
articles of their creed given by Mneaa Sylvius, who was afterwards pope Pi- 
ous II. 

The pope of Rome is equal with other bishops. 

Among priests there is no difference. 

There is no purgatory fire. 

It is vain to pray for the dead and an invention of priestly covetoomess. 

The images of God and the saints ought to be destroyed. 

The blessing of water and palm branches is ridiculous. 

The religion of the mendicants was invented by evil demons. 

No capital sin ought to be tolerated, although ror the sake of avoiding a great- 
er evil. 

Auricular confession is trifling ; it is sufficient for every one in his chamber to 
confess his sins unto God. 

The temple of the great God is the whole world. 

The sumages of samts, reigning with Christ in heaven, are implored in vain, 
Ibraamuch as they cannot help us. 

The festivals of saints, are altogether to be rejected. 

We should cease from work on no day, except that which ii now called the 
Lord's day. 
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die Imndrad kittf and torn thousand who now attiid with Hm 
Limb on Mount Zion* 

The Ttboritee were thoae Bohemian brothers called Picdiidf 
and Beggardawhojoined Luther in the reGMrmatum. Theirda- 
acendanta and foUowera are now to be firand intheaaiM ceaa- 
triea. 

The brethren and siatera of the Free Sjiirit, called in the 
Fleauah, BMnarda and Begnina, were a numeroos peo|ili in 
Holland and .uermany , who seemed to turn from the oefenignieB 
and iuperstitions of popery to something like inward piety and 
spiritual contemplation, and were moat violently pein^ented by 
the magistrates and Roman clergy io the fourteenth tmbfxj. 
. Thus have we seen the Witnesses hitherto prophMfiiw in 
sackloth, from the first rise of the Papal dominion.- iRc nail 
now behold them indeed triumphant in the great refimnation ; 
though, wherever the Man of Sin rules they will be anb|ectad to 
oppreaaion, and if possible, to deaths until his dominion be ta- 
ken away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DireumiianeeM in Europe faoouring a rrformoHon.'^PhUip^s tri- 
um]^aoer Banshee* Kemoval of the Pope to Avignon, Great 
Weetem eekiam. Mendicants unpopular. General demand 
for a refarwL Council of Conetance. DUcouragemenle. — 
Character of the Popes. Their power. Low state of ReU^gUm 
and Learning. Immediate causes. — Avarice of the Popes. 
Sale of Indulgences opposed hy Martin Luther. Luther* s birth 
and education. Retires into a motiastery. Reads the Scrip- 
tenet. Made professor at Wittemberg. Opposes Tetzel. 
Meets with applause. Circumstances faoouring his cause.^^ 
Summoned to Rome. Appears before Cajetan and MUtitz. 
Disputes with Eckius. Reformation commences in Switzer- 
land. Erasmus. Mdanchtm. Frederick the Wise. Luther 
excommunicated. Bums the Papers buU^ and establishes the 
XaUheran Church. Summoned to the Diet of Worms. His 
defence and condemnation. Secreted at Wartburg. Re-op 
pears^ and publishes the New- Testament in German. Preaches 
the Gospd with great success. 

Fbox what has passed before him, the reader will gain some 
jfenml view of the deplorable state of the Christian world at the 
commencement of the sixteenth centary. The Papal power was 
lot, perhaps, so great as it once had been. Boniface VIIL may 
»e riewed as having stood, in the fourteenth century, on that 
»roud and guilty eminence of absolute spiritual and temporal do* 
(pinion, which had been the desire of almost every pontiff through 
Uccessive ages. Provoked by his haughty and overbearing de-*. 
aeanour, Philip, king of France, hurled him from his seat, and 
te died in disgrace and anguish. To prevent such almost un- 
controllable dominion at Rome, Philip placed a Frenchman in 
be Papal see, and fixed his residence at Avignon in France. 
This remained the seat of the Papacy for 70 years ; a period 
ailed, by the Catholics, the Babylonish captivity. But this re- 
noval from Rome greatly awakened the power of the Pontiffi. 
t removed their personal influence, which had been immense, 
rom the city. It gave their enemies in Rome an opportunity to 
»bal against them, and ravagQ with impunity, St. Petefs patri^ 
way. Many Italian cities revolted from the Pope. Decrees 
lent from Avignon, were treated with contempt. Other parts 
)f Europe caught the same feeling ; and, from this time, the thun- 
iers of the Pontiffs were heard without much fear or dread. 
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Of tho low state of religion and of its monstroiu pacf»MiD0,|| 
we, in this age, can ha?e no adequate conception. It ii thn de- 
scribed by Frederic Myconiua, a writer of that period. ^Ttelt 
gassion and satisfaction of Christ, were treated as a bare Urtoq^ \\ 
ke the Odyssey of Homer ; concerning fidth, by which the ii||il- 
oousness of the Redeemer and eternal Ufe are appreheaMi 
there was the deepest silence. Christ was described as an* 
vere judge, ready to condemn all who were destitute of the in- 
tercession of saints and of pontifical interest. In the room fl( 
Christ were substituted as saviours and intercesaora, the Tbgio 
Mary, like a Pagan Diana, and other saints who, from dme (0 
time, had been created by the Popes. Nor were men, it sesmi, 
entitled to the benefit of their prayers, except they deserfad it 
of them by their worka What sort of works was neeeMaiy for 
this end was distinctly explained ; not the works prescribed in the 
decalogue, and enjoined on all mankind, but such as eDiichtfae 
priests and monks. Those who died neglecting these, mis 
consigned to hell, or at least to purgatory, till they wera n> 
deemed fi^m it by a satisfaction made either by themadiwer 
their proxies. The frequent pronunciation of the Lord's pnjVt 
and the salutation of the Virgin, and the recitations of thecno- 
nical hours, copstantly eng&ged those who undertook to be nt 
gious. An incredible mass of ceremonial observances wueMj 
where visible, while gross wickedness was practised under thi 
encouragement of indulgences, by which the guilt of the cdae 
was easily expiated. The preaching of the word was the hut 
part of the episcopal function ; rites and processions employed 
the bishops perpetually when engaged in religious service. Tlie 
number of clergy was enormous, and their lives were most sctn- 
dalous." 

From this representation, we may easily perceive that an 
awful ignorance of religion, accompanied by the vilest super- 
stition, pervaded all classes. The public schools of learnifig 
were filled by monks ; — a class of men, who had a barbaroos 
aversion to all mental improvement, and who thought they did 
God service, if they locked up the faculties of youth. 

Scholastic divinity, and Uie logic of Aristotle, filled tbe 
schools. Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, who lived io 
the 13th, and Duns Scotus of the 1 4th century, became tbe 
heads of powerful sects, called the Scotists and ThomigU^ who 
were ever disputing about the nature of the divine co-operatioB 
with the human will, tbe measure of divine grace essentiil t0 
salvation, personal identity, and the immaculate conceptioo of 
the Virgin Mary. By them philosophy was carried, it wu 
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thoui^ to the \nghest degree of perfection, but was, io troth, 
the most silly and nnintelligible farrago. ^^ The beautiful sub- 
tleties of sophistical syllogism, enabled the disputants to divide 
the hair of controverted points, which neither understood ; and 
prove it when split, to be alter, or idem, or tertium quid ; with 
quid-diti6s, and quo-diti^s and entities, and a profundity of Uke 
wisdom, that maide an admiring audience gape, or the listening 
pupil stand amasted, lost in the depths of this unfathomable learn- 

The best theological instruction, was of so poor a character, 
diat, when Luther rose, not a man could be found in the Uni- 
venitj of Paris, the best school of learning of the age, who 
could dispute with him in the Scriptures. Men preached ; but 
their sermons were senseless unmeaning harangues upon the 
blessed Virgin ; the merits of the Saints ; the efficacy of relics ; 
the homings of purgatory, and the utility of indulgences. If 
there were men of elevation in society, who read and thought, 
they were puffed up with a sense of their own excellence, by the 
Anstotelian philosophy, which was then prevalent in the schools, 
and which would write foolishness upon the doctrine of salvation 
by a crucified Redeemer. 

The avarice of the Popes was unbounded. Desirous of 
maintaining the authority, grandeur, and splendour of the Roman 
See ; they continually devised new schemes for draining Chris- 
tendom of its treasures. Every ecclesiastic was required to 
pay anruUs^ or the first year's produce of his living to the Pope. 
The richest benefices throughout Europe, were sold, when 
vacant, and sometimes before, to the highest bidder. Frequent 
demands of free gifts were made from the clergy, and civil 
mlers ; and extraordinary levies of tenths on ecclesiastical 
revenues, upon pretence of expeditions against the Turks, or 
Bome other pious purposes, never executed, were continually 
exacted. 

But the greatest source of wealth to the Pontiffs, was the sale 
of indulgences. This traffic was carried to awful excesses. 
Cor persuading the people, that there was an infinite treasure of 
Inerit in Christ and the Saints, beyond what they needed them- 
selves ; — a treasure which was committed to the Popes, the 
IttshopSy the clergy, the Dominican and Franciscan friars, to be 
■old by them for money, and that whoever would purchase it, 
should be absolved themselves, from the greatest crimes, and de- 
liver their fi-iends too, from the fires of purgatory ; these crafty 
men had secured treasures of wealth almost unbounded. It was 
this abominable traffic, which first opened the eyes of Martin 
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Luther to the corruptions of popery, ajid. roused his s^nritts^ the 
work of refonnAtioD> 

This wonderful man^ who holds the first place in modem 
ecclesiastical history, and who must ever be loved, and revered, 
as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, was bom tt 
Isleben, in Saxony, in the year 1483. His father was a man of 
integrtiy,' employed in the mines of Mansfield ; but he acted like 
a man of enlarged mind, in giving hi? son a learned education. 
At an early period, Martin discovered uncommon powers of 
mind ; and having passed through the ordinary studies at Magde- 
burg, Eisenach, and Erfurt, he commenced master of arts at the 
University of Erfurt, at the age of twenty-two, and devoted him- 
self to the study of civil law. But a providential occurrence 
suddenly changed the whole course of his life. While walking in 
the fields with an intimate friend, that fiiend was suddenly 
killed by lightning. Luther, viewed it as a call from heaven, to 
devote hiqnself to the divine service ; and he retired in 1506 
into a convent of Augustinian friars. As yet he was.a stranger 
to vital piety ; and his monastic life, having the form without .the 
povi^er and joy of godliness, was very gloomy. But his mind wis 
too highly cultivated for him to sit down an idle drone. The fire of. 
genius, burned within him ; and had he been left to himseli^ and 
the ordinary course of the monastic life, he would have fimod : 
his way to the papal chaic But an invisible hand conducted 
him to an old Latin bible in tlie library of the monastery. He 
seized it with avidity, and gave it a faithful perusal. Light 
shone in upon his understanding, and comfort dawned upon his. 
soul. In this sacred treasury, he found the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, the reception of which, at once elevated his 
mind far above that scholastic philosophy and theology, which 
were then in vogue, and of which he had become perfect master : 
and made his once gloomy monastery a paradise of bliss. 
Abandoning all other pursuits, he gave himself with incredible 
ardour to the study of the sacred volume ; and such were his at- 
tainments in divine truth, that he was soon viewed as the most 
learhed divine in all Germany. In 1507 he was ordained priest : 
and, as a reward for his diligence, and astonishing attainments, hf 
was made, in 1508, professor of philosophy and theology in the 
University of Wittemberg, on the Elbe, Uy Frederick, elector of 
Saxony. He also officiated as pastor of the Church in Wittem- 
berg, as the substitute of Simon Hensius, who was disabled by 
infirmity, 

Luther is presented to us in history, as remarkably strong and. 
healthy, and of a sanguine and bilipus temperament. His eves 
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were ptorehii^tBdfiiDoffife; Ids Toiee was sweet infTdMBiaHt, 
when- once ftirijf raised ; be had a stern ceontenance ; and, 
though most hitie|Hd and high sfwhed, he coaM assume the a|K 
pearance of m ods sty and fanoifitj whenever he pleased, whk^ 
however, wasnot often the case. Bt friends and enemies, he was 
acknowledged as a man oi great learning, and elegant taste, and 
pre-eminent ahofe all others, as a popular preacher and teacher 
of philosc^ilij. 

His pie«7 kept pace with his learning and popularity. In 
1616 we find hmi thus writing to a friend. ^^ I desire to know 
what your soul is doing, whether, wearied at length of its own 
righteousness, it learns to refresh itself, and to trust in the 
righteousness of Christ" — Remarkahle Ittoguage for that period. 

While he was filling the highly important station, to which 
providi^rice had raised him, widi great credit to himself and his 
country, and gaining more and more knowledge of the fimda- 
mental doctrines of thegoepd, John Tetzel appeared, in the year 
1517, in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, selling indulgences.* 
To this office that bold dominican inquisitor had been dele- 
gated by Albert, ArchlHslx^of Mentz, to whom the indulgences 
had been sent by Leo X. 

Had Tetzel been of a mild and timid s{Hrit, the reformation 
mightha?e been delayed another century ; but he was a man ol* 
uncommon boldness and impudence, just calculated to rouse the 
indignation of Luther. He was indeed a veteran in the traffic. 
Ten years before, be had collected 2000 florins in the space of 
two days ; and he boasted that, by liis indulgences, he had saved 
more souls from hell than ever St. Peter converted by his preach- 
ings The following was one of his abominable articles of traf^ 
fie. ^^ May our Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy upon thee, and 
absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion. And I, by 
his authority, that of his Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the 



* According to a book, called the Tax book of the sacred Roman 
chancery, containing the exact sums demanded for the remission of sins. 
we find the following fees. 

For simony, lOs. 6d. 

For sacrilege, 10 6 

For taking a false oath 

in a criminal case, 9 
For robbing, IS 

For buiTiing a house, 12 
For murdering a layman, 7 S 
For laying violent hands 
on aelergpnan, 10 & 
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nioBt holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these paitii do 
abaolve thee first, from all ecclenastical ceDsuree, in whatever 
manner they have been incurred, and then' from all the ahn, 
transgressions and excesses how enormous soever tbey may be, 
even such as are reserved for the cognizance of the Holy See, 
and as far as the keys of the Holy Church extend ; 1 remit to 
thee all the punishment which thou deservest in purgatory oi 
their account ; and 1 restore thee to the holy sacrameota of the 
Church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that innocence and 
purity which thou possessed at baptism ; so that when tfaoo 
diest, the gates of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the 
paradise of delight shall be opened ; aiid if thou shall not die at 
present, this grace shall remain in full force when thou art at 
the point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." Another related to the ddiverance of 
departed friends from the. fire of purgatory ; and audi was the 
grossness of this man, that he would publicly say, ^^ The moment 
3ie money tinkles in the chest, your father's soul mounts out of 
purgatory." 

The prices of these indulgences varied according to the dr- 
cumstances and crimes of the purchasers. For the bettfli nk 
of them, whole districts of country were farmed out to the 
highest bidders. These were oflen men of the most licentioSB 
characters, who, after they had quieted the consciences of 
thousands in sin, spent their nights in riot and voluptuouanefli. 
John Tetzel, was a common adulterer.* 

When Tetzel appeared in Saxony, vast crowds flocked from 
all parts of the country to purchase indulgences. The spectacle 
grieved the spirit of Luther, and he gently remonstrated agaiitft 
it from the pulpit of Wittemberg. The least opposition wis 
sufficient to rouse the haughty spirit of Tetzel. He stormed end 
raged, and constructed a pile of wood, and set it on fire, to show 



* That the Protestant reader may see to what extent thU sale has 
been carried on since the reformation, in Popish countries, and how mndi 
we are indebted to Martin Luther ; the following fact is added, as given 
by Milner. "In the year 1709, the privateers of Bristol took a galleon, 
in which they found 500 bales of bulls, for indulgences, and 16 ream 
were in a bale. So that they reckon the whole came to 3,840^000, 
averaging in price from 20 pence to eleven pounds." In Spain and Porta-, 

gl, Uie traffic is still continued. In Spain, the King hai the profttf- 
Portugal, the King and the Pope go shares. 

A short time since, a gentleman, to ascertain the present state of thingi^ 
went to the office at Naples, and for two sequins purchased a plenary ie» 
adsston of all sins for himseU; and any two penonsi whoiM namea he ahaald 
inserts 
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what he would do to the man, who should dare call in questioB, 
the holinesB of his sales. The effect of this on Luther's mind, 
was to lead him to examine thoroughly the subject ; and, being 
satisfied of the iniquity of the traffic, he came out with great 
boldness against it ; warned the people against trusting to any 
thing for nl?ation derised by man ; wrote to Albert, elector of 
Mentz, to whose jurisdiction the country was immediately sub* 
ject, eypcwmig the wickedness of the sellers of indulgences, and 
reproacluDg the sales ; and even dared to publish ninety-five theses, 
in wfaieb he developed his opinions concerning this iniquitous 
traffic, and challenged its friends to defend it. 

Luther as yet thought not of the wonderfiil things which be 
was to accomplish. As fully as any man, he acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Pope, and the propriety of his granting indul* 
fences, remitting church censures and temporal punishments ; 
but his mind was satisfied respecting the Pope's utter impotence, 
to remit divine punishment, either in this or the fiiture world. 
In a subsequent account of himself he says, ^^ I was compelled 
in my conscience, to expose the scandalous sale of indulgenoes. 
I fiNmd myself in it alone, and as it were, by surprise. And 
when it became impossible for me to retreat, I made many con* 

COiinioiin to tho Pop« ^ uot, however, in manj importuit points ; 

but certainly at that time, I adored ium in earnest." 

The boldness of Luther, in doing what no one else dared to 
do, and what almost every one wished to have done, attracted 
great attention and applause throughout Germany. His theses 
spread into every city and village, and were read by all classes 
tf people with amazing avidity, Tetzel, finding it necessary fi>r 
him to do more than rage and threaten, published in opposition 
to Luther, one hundred and six propositions, in which he made 
tome efforts to refute the arguments of the bold reformer. 
Other champions of the Papal cause also came out in its defence ; 
particularly Prierias, a Dominican friar and Inquisitor General ; 
and Eckius, a renowned professor of divinity at Ingoldstadt. 
But Luther stood firm against every adversary. He had the 
Scriptures in his hands, and from them he was able to draw 
weapons of defence, which, in every contest, gave him the de- 
cided advantage. 

Although Luther had ventured to attack a power which ap- 
peared invincible, yet there were several circumstances occur- 
ring in that period which surprisingly favoured his cause. The 
Papal power had risen to a height which could not long be 
nstained. The exorbitant wealth, and dissolute manners of 
the Clergy had alienated Qrom them every refiecting mind. A 
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and fill] renunciation of aU his opinions, and Luther appealed to 
a general Council as superior to the Pope. 

Hoping to reclaim Luther by a messenger of more mildneii 
and cunning than Cardinal Gajetan, Leo sent Charles Miltiti, I 
Saxon knight, in 1619, to negotiate with him. To condKidie 
the elector Frederick, Miltitz carried to him the golden cone* 
crated rose, the peculiar mark of the Pope's favour; and to 
gain Luther, he rebuked Tetzel with the greatest aeverilf. 
The elector received the bauble, which once he desired, wiA 
indifierence. With the reformer, Miltits had several interviewi, 
but they ^ete fruitless as to the great point He persuaded 
Luther, however, to write a submissive letter to the Pope, and 
agreed with the elector to refer the whole subject to the first 
diet held by the new emperor of Germany, Charles Y. In his 
letter, Luther expressed a great reverence for the church of 
Rome ; declared that his great object was to honour that dnarcb, 
and, though he could not renounce his opinions without hang 
convinced that he was in an error, yet he would, in future, be 
silent respecting indulgences, if his enemies would no loofer 
persecute him. 

Of the popularity of Luther at this period, some judgment 
may be formed from the following extract from one of his letien. 
^^ Charles Miltitz saw me at Altenburg, and complained tint I 
bad united the whole world to myself, and drawn it aside fiea 
the Pope ; that he had discovered this at the inns as he traieiled. 
< Martin,' said he, ^ you are so much favoured with the popular 
opinion, that I could not expect with the help of 26,000 soIdioBi 
to force you with me to Rome.' " 

Soon afler his conferences with Miltitz, Luther was broogbt 
into a public dispute with Eckius. This learned and brilliant 
professor of theology, flattered himself, that, in public debate, 1 
he could silence Uiese young reformers ; and he challeDged | 
Carolstadt, the colleague and friend of Luther, to a public disfwte 
on the controverted points, at Leipsic. The assembly was ]8r;ge, 
and the dispute between these combatants was carried on for four- 
teen days ; and such were the plaudits bestowed upon Eckius, that 
he challenged Luther to engage in the combat. Luther accepted 
the challenge, and the dispute continued ten days. But Eddas 
was not here as triumphant as before. He found his anHfO' 
nist well acquainted with the sacred scriptures ; honest in the 
sacred cause ; dexterous ; eloquent, and a firm expectant of the 
blessing of Ileayen. Many were the points in debate ; hat 
the chief one regarded the superiority of the Roman See. 
Luther declared it impious to maintain the divine right of the 
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*ope to act as the vicar of Christ, though be willingly allowed 
im a supremacy above others, from the universal consent of the 
hurcb. He was daily drawing nearer to the evangelical liberty 
f the gospel of Christ ; though by slow advances. Both parties 
laimed the victory; but the dispute was in g:eneral advantageous 
a the reformation ; for the more the corruptions of Popery were 
iscussed, the more were the minds of men enlightened, and 
iieir consciences set free. In the close of 1519, Luther began 
o preach and write on the administration of the sacramenti in 
oth kiqds, which exceedingly exasperated his enemies. But 
aid he, ^^ Let us in faith and prayer commit the event to God? 
nd we shall be safe." 

While Luther was thus gaining and diffusing knowledge in 
lermany, and opposing the corruptions of Popery, a spirit of 
sform similar to his own was roused in Switzerland. There the' 
Vanciscans had carried on the scandalous traffic to an awful 
stent, and the minds of the people were perfectly infatuated, 
[uldric Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther, dared to oppose 
; in the summer of 1518; and though condemned by the uni- 
ersities of Cologne and Louvaine, he advanced with bold and 
apid steps toward a complete and thorough reformation. 

The greatest scholar of the age was Erasmus. He was or- 
lained a priest in 149'^, at the age of twenty-six. The great 
object of his life was the revival of literature. He was exten* 
iveJy acquainted with the theology then universally received« 
ind he became a most severe satirist upon all its superstitiens 
ind follies. He, by his sound reasoning, his invective and rail- 
ery, first sowed the seeds of reformation in Europe. But be 
lad not the courage to become an open opponent of the Pope. 
* Every man," said he, " hath not the couraije requisite to 
nake a martyr ; and 1 am afraid that if I were put to the trial, 
[ should imitate St. Peter." He repressed and moderated his 
seal, therefore, against the errors of popery, while he was a 
friend and admirer of Luther ; and did more than almost any 
other man in promoting the study of the sacred scriptures. 

The celebrated Philip Mclanchton, who became one of the 
most illustrious coadjutors of Luther, was at the public dispute 
at Leipsic. He was then twenty-three years of age ; but such 
were his attainments in literature, that he had been made pro* 
feasor of Greek at Wittemberg. So fully was he convinced of 
the soundness of Luther's principles, that from the time of his 
fi^ute with Eckius, he enlisted with ardour in the cause of the 
leformatioa. Other men were present at the same disputatiop* 
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who afterwards became distinguished lights and guides in the 
cause of truth and liberty. 

But one prince, as yet, publicly declared in favour of Luther. 
This was his patron, Frederic, elector of Saxony. He was 8 
diligent searcher of the sacred scriptures ; had become much 
dissatisfied with the usual modes of interpretation, and with (be 
abominations of popery ; and, as far as he could, without pro- 
voking the vengeance of Rome, to whom he still was conscien- 
tiously subject, he aided Luther in his arduous work. At the 
death of Maximilian, the emperor, in 1519, Frederic acted as 
vicar of the empire during the interregnum, and protected Lu- 
tberanism from the violent assaults of its enemies. 

On the fifteenth of June, one thousand five hundred and 
twenty, Luther was publicly denounced by the church of Rome. 
Forty-one propositions from his works were condemned as he- 
retical ; all pious persons were forbidden to read his works on 
pain of excommunication ; such as had them, were commaoded 
to burn them ; and he^ himself, if he did not in sixty days re- 
cant his errors and burn his books, was to be excommunicated 
and delivered unto Satari for the destruction of his flesh. All 
secular princes were required, under pain of incurring the same 
censures, and of forfeiting all their dignities, to seize his pereon, 
that he might be punished as his crimes deserved. 

The church of Rome hud become fully satisfied, that ihey 
could never reclaim him ; and that the only way to save them- 
selves was to proceed violently against him. Luther had made 
astonishing advances in the discovery of truth, and by almost in- 
numerable letters, tracts, sermons and commentaries on scrip- 
ture, had diffused his sentiments throughout Europe, and made 
many distinguished and powerful converts. 

The papists exulted at the publication of the Pope's buU. 
They had been accustomed to see tiiis terminate all controver- 
sies, and they supposed that it would for ever silence the re- 
former. But it had very little effect upon Iiis mind, or his cause, jj 
It came too late to command submission in Germany. This 
intrepid man erected without the walls of Witteniberg an im- 
mense pile of wood ; and there, in presence of the professors 
and students of the university, and a vast crowd of spectators, 
committed the papal bull to the flames, together with the vohimcs 
of the canon law, the rule of the pontifical jurisdiction. 

By this public act he left the Roman communion. He de- 
nounced the Pope of Rome as the Man of sin. He waged open 
war with the whole papal establishment, and exhorted all Chris- 
tian rulers and people to separate from it. By this bold act 
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the die was cast. There was henceforth no reconciliation. In 
less than a month afler, a second bull, a bull of excommunica- 
tion, was issued against him, but it was only the distant echo of 
thunder which had already lost its power to terrify or destroy. 

Luther now resol?ed upon re-establishing the Church of God 
upon a proper basis. In the Ronian Church he could neither 
find the form nor spirit of the gospel. He saw and felt the ne- 
cessity of a Church in which the Papal dominion, the injunctioa 
of cehhacy in the clergy, the monastic vow, the intercession of 
saints, auricular confession, pilgrimage and penances, and the im« 
aginary existence of f>urgatory, should find no place : and in which 
the true doctrine of justification and acceptance with God should 
be properly received and applied, and gospel discipline be duly 
administered. In his variou:-- schaines of reformation, he was 
warmly seconded by the mem- ers dnd professors of his own uni- 
versity, and by many pious and learned men scattered throughout 
Europe. But in the beginning of the year 1^21, he was sum- 
moned to appear at the diet of Worms. 

This diet was the general assembly of the German empire, 
-eomposed of all its princes, archbishops, and bishops, and many 
Abbots, and convened by Charles V. for the purpose of check- 
ing the new religious opinions which threatened to destroy the 
tmcient faith of Europe. No sooner was it convened, and 
certain formalities were settled, than the papal legates demand- 
ed an immediate procedure against Luther. But his friends 
plead the unreasonableness of condenming a man unheard, and 
the whole assembly concurred in admitting him to their (ure- 
lence. Frederic, however, would not consent to his appearing 
without a safe conduct. This the empeior was compellea 
to grant. His friends, however, were very fearful of his suf- 
fering the fate of John tluss, and, on his way, besought him 
to retire to some place of safety. But, said the intrepid re- 
former, ^^ i am lawfully called to af)pear in that city, and thither 
Will I go in the name of the Lord, though as many devils aa 
there are tiles on the houses, were there co nbined against me.'' 

At Worms, Luther met with a reception which must have 
been gratifying to his feelings, though he feared God more than 
he desired the praise of man. Vast crowds gathered around 
F^im to behold the man who had so boldly attacked the corrup- 
^ons of popery and introduced a new religion. The most im- 
>ortant characters in church and state filled his apartments^ 
fctid he was conducted to the Diet by the marshal of the empire. 
His conduct, in presence of that august assembly, was Yeiy be** 
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Coming a man of God. He was meek and civil, but firm. When 
called upon to acknowledge his writings, he did it without hen- 
tatioD ; but he solemnly and boldly refused to renounce his opi- 
nions, unless convinced of their error from the word of God. 
In a speech of two hours, first made in German, and then re- 
peated in Latin, he boldly vindicated the course he had taken, 
and gained the applause of one half the assembly. Rut while 
the subject was in agitation, and while many efforts were making 
in private to reclaim the reformer, Luther received a message 
from the emperor, directing him immedmtehr to depart from 
Worms and return home, because he [»er8isted in his contumacy 
and would not return into the bosom of the church. 

After be Icfl the Diet, a decree was passc^d declaring him an 
excommunicated, notorious heretic; and forbidding all persons, 
under the penalty of Uiy^h treason, to receive, maintain, or pro- 
tBCt him. 

Foreseeing the storm that was burstinj? upon his favourite 
professor, Frederic provided three or four horsemen, disguised in 
masks, in whom he could confide, and plat-ed (hem in a irood 
near Eisenach ; from whence us he was re urning home, tbey 
rushed out upon Lulher, took him by force, and carried him to 
the castle of Wartbur^r. There he lay concealed for ten monthi 
from the search of his implacable adversaries ; and in this retrett, 
which he called his Patmos, he pursued his studies, and produced 
some works, particularly a translation of the New Testament, 
which were highiV useful to the cause of the reformation. 

The friends of Luther were rxceedinofly disc'omfited at his 
sudden disappen ranee. 'J'hcy were geferaily ready to believe 
that a band of assassins had waylaid and killed him. Thej had 
not the courage or ability to do much witiiont him, and were for 
a period covered with /rioom. Luther had friends who commu- 
nicated to him the knowledge of all that transpired. Here he 
was told that the University of Paris, the most venerable of the 
learned societies of Europe, from which he had hoped much 
favourable to his cause, hrul passed a solemti censure upon his 
writings ; and that Henry VI ji , king of England, had publitshed 
an answer to a tioatise of his entitled the Rab\l'>i'ish ('aptivitVf 
and for it had rc't-ived from the Pope tlsr title of Defender oftk 
Faith. A circunistance, how^over, which atlected him a: ore ibui 
either of these (fir i^uther was not a man who was to heorer- 
awed by monur.'hs or universities) was the conduct ci" his own 
friend and partiznn Carlostadt, who had attempted to carr; oa 
the work of reforiiiation by violence ; throwing down and breib 
ing the images of saints, and stripping the churches and public 
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jilaees of the various ensigns of Popery. Luther saw that this 
was no way to reform the church ; that error must first be erip 
dicated from the miods of the people, before any thing could be 
effected to any good purpose; and that if this was once Afivm^ 
images and relics, and other superstitions, would of course faO. 

Satety was valuable, but his own preservation was not what 
the reformer sought. He felt for thie good of the Church, and 
was anxious again to be engaged in her conflicts. ^^ I sit here,*' 
said he in a letter to Melanchton, ^^ in my Patmos, reflecting all 
the day on the wretched condition of the Church. And I be- 
moan the hardness of my heart that I am not dissolved into tears 
on this account. May God have mercy upon us.** And again^ 
*' For the glory of the word of God, and for the mutual confirm- 
ation of myself and others, 1 would much rather bum on the 
hve coal, than live here alone, half alive and useless. If I perish 
it is God's will ; neither will the Gospel suffer in any degree. I 
hope you will succeed me, as Elisha did Elijah.'' 

The intemperate and misguided zeal of Carlostadt brought 
Luther from his retreat to Wittemberg, March ] 522, without the 
consent or knowledge o^ his patron and protector, Frederic. 
It was a happy event. Carlostadt and his party listened to his, 
as to a voice from heaven, and order was restored. 

Luther's first business was the publication of his New Testa- 
ment. This struck a heavy blow at the root of Popery. It was 
rapidly circulated, and read with avidity by all classes through- 
out Germany, and it opened the eyes of men to the true doctrines 
of the Gospel, and enabled them at once to see clearly the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome. He afterwards applied him- 
self, with the assistance of Melanchton, to the translation of the 
Old Testament, which he finished and published in 1530 ; a work 
ef amazing labour. 

Luther also resumed, at Wittember^, the business of preach- 
ing, in which he did much to enlighten, reforxi, and quiet the 
people of Saxony.* By his labours many souls were converted, 

* A just idea of Luther's preaching may be learned from the followinir 

auecdote. " Luther had heard the celebrated Bucer preach a sermon, aoa 

>inrited him to supper. After commenJing the sermon, he said he couM 

preach better than Bucer. Bucer courteously assented, saying, that by 

Universal consent, that praise belonged to Luther. Luther then, serioiulj 

replied, do not think I am vainly boasting ; I am conscious of my own slen« 

der iitores, nor could I preach so learned a sermon as you hare done to-div; 

but my practice is this : — When 1 ascend the pulpit, I consider what is v» 

character of my hearers, most of whom are rude and uninstructed peoplft, 

almost Gcfths and Vandals, and I preach t^them what 1 think they can ub* 

^erstand. But i^ou rifC aloft, and soar into the doudf ; so tlMtjouv 

«0* 
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and many evils were colrected in the churches* The friends of 
the reformation were evel^ where animated and streugUiened. 
Nuremberg, Frankfort, Hamburg, and other free cities of the 
first rank, openly embraced the principles of the refbtmer, and | 
abolished the mass, and other rites of popery. Some high 
princes also, the efector of Brandenburgh, tlie dukes of Bmni- 
wick and Lunenburgh, and prince of Anhalt, declared openly ott 
the side of Luther, and sup])orted liis preachers in their domin- 
lonF. The gospel again was preached with great power ; the 
word of the Lord had free course and was glorified. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Reformation spreads. Death of Leo X. Sacramental conira- 
versy. War of the Peasants. Death of Frederic. Dedsion 
of John, Martyrs, Diet at Spire, Luther marricB, Writes^ 
tn vfltm, submissive letters. Publishes his hymns. An attempt 
made to poison Mm. His ctmflict with Erasmus. Second 
diet at Spire. The Reformers condemned^ and protest. Cdted 
Protestants. Diet at Augsburg. Confession of Augsburg, 
League of Smalkeld, Peace of Nuremberg. Anabaptists. 
Reformation in England. Conference at Worms. Death of 
Luther. Cowuil of Trent. Battle of Mvkleberg. Jnterisi. 
Peace of reUgum. lleformation in Switzerland. ZuingUus. 
Calvin. Reformation in Holland and Scotland. John Knci. 
Sentiments o the Reformers. Ckurch government. Blessingif 
of the reformation. 

The light of the llefunnatioii, like that of the orient sun, sooh 
spread over the various countries of Europe. The followers (»!' 
Luther had a feeling in relation to paj)al Home, similar to that 
which filled the breasts of tlie Apostles, when they looked abroad 
and saw the wliole earth given to idolatry. Their immedi- 
ate duty was to enlighten man in the knowledge of the truth. 
Under the influence of this feeling, Glaus Petri j)ropagate(l 
the reformed religion in Sweden, soon after Luther's rupture 
with Rome. The Catholic priests made violent opposition to 
him, but his efforts were powerllilly seconded by the raonwcli 
Gustavus Vasa, who, while an exile at Lubec, had learni 



•ermons suit the learned, but are unintelligible to our plain people 
I endeavour to copy the mother, who thinks the child better fed vit^ fT^ 
the simple milk of the breast, than with the most costly confectiou.^' . 
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something of Lutheranism, and gained a favourable opinion of 
It aa the true gospel. Persuaded that the only way to effect a 
real reibrnmation, wtes to enlighten the mimls of the people in 
divine tn/th, he ordered Andreas, his chancellor, with Glaus, to 
translate the scriptures into the Swedish tongue ; and, to silence 
the objections of the Papists, he ordered the archbishop of Up- 
sal also to translate them, that the two versions might be com- 
pared, and that it might be seen on which side truth lay. He 
niso ordered a coitference at Upsal between Petri and Gallius, 
a zealous Papidt, in which Petri gained the victory. For a time, 
the situation of Sweden was critical. In no countries had the 
Catholics reaped greater temporal benefits from their superstitions, 
than in Sweden and Denmark. The revenues of the bishops 
were superior to that of the sovereign. They had strong castles 
and fortresses, and lived in the greatest luxury ; while the nobi- 
lity and people were in the lowest state of degradation. But 
they could not withstand the noble Gustavus. In 1527, he as- 
sembled the states at Westeraas, and, after powerfully recom- 
mending the doctrine of the reformers, declared that he would 
lay down his sceptre and retire from the kingdom, if it longer 
continued subject to the Papal dominion. Opposition was 
silenced ; the Papal empire in Sweden was overturned, and the 
reformed religion was publicly adopted. 

Jn 152:?, Christian II., king of Denmark, a man profligate 
and ambitious in the extreme, who merely wished to throw ofl' 
the Papal dominion, that he might subject the bishops and in- 
crease his own power, sent to Wittemberg for a preacher of the 
reformation. Martin Reinard accepted of the invitation, and hi:? 
labours were greatly blessed. But such were the vices of thv 
king, that the reformation was greatly retarded, and it was not 
until succeeding periods, under Frederic and Christian 111. that 
it was completed. 

In Hungary and Prussia, a strong desire was manifested in thn 
<;ame year, to receive the light of the reformation, and even K» 
sec and hear Luther himself. 

In France there was a multitude of persons, who with Marga- 
ret, queen of Navarre, sister to Francis 1., at their head, as earJy 
Ui! 1523, felt very favourably inclined toward the reformed reli- 
gion, and erected several churches for a purer worship. But 
the reformed were exceedingly depressciJ by the strong arm of 
civil power. The French had a translation of the Bible, which 
had been made in 1224, by Gnivers des Moulins, which was 
printed at Paris in 1487, and now much read : and the Psalms 
put into metre and sung as ballads. 
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While Leo X. was suffering the severe mortification of aeeiiig 
the cause of the reforinatidn advance with rapid steps, he de- 
parted this life, A. D« l&m He was succeeded in the pope* 
dom by Ai Irian VI., who liied the next year, and was succeeded 
by Clement Vil. Each fiursued, unremittini^ly, the same courw 
for the extermination, if poasinle, of \i\e new opinions, and the 
preservation of the p^m\ (iominion. 

Could Luther and bin partizans have been firmly united, their 
success might have been more speedy, if not ultimately greater; 
but how could it be expected that men, just emerging from the 
grossest superstitions, should have at once a full, clear and uni- 
form view of divine truth In the year 1524, arose a tedious 
and unhappy controversy between the Reformer, and Caribstadt, 
and Zuinglius, on the sacraaK^nt of the supper. While Luther 
rejected the popish doctrine of transubstantiation as unscriptu- 
rai, he still believed that, along with the bread and wine, the par- 
takers received the real body and blood of Christ. Carlostadt, 
Zuinglius, and the churches in Switzerland, adopted the truly 
correct system, ^^ That the body and blood of Christ were not 
really present in the eucharist, and that the bread and wine vere 
no more than external signs or symbols, designed to excite in the 
minds of Christians the remembrance of the sufferings and deiih 
of the divine Saviour, and of the benefits which arise from them." 
The firmness and obstinacy of Luther in this unfortunate con- 
tention, were as great as in his attacks upon the Papacy ; and 
friends, who had embarked together in the most important of 
causes, were ultimately completely severed. 

A large body of peasants had rebelled in Germany, about the 
commencement of the reformation, against the oppressions of the 
feudal institutions. Their spirit of liberty reached those provinces 
in which the reformation was established, and immediately de- 
manded a release from all religious domination. But the leaders 
of the peasants were from the lowest orders of society, and 
were very ignorant and fanatical, 'i'hey knew not in what a 
reformation consisted beyond plundering monasteries and 
churches, and massacreing all persons without discrimination, wlio 
upheld the old order of things. Thomas Muncer had acquiroi 
an astonishing influence over them. He, with other leaderSr 
Stork, Stubner, and Cellory, professed to have a divine comfflis' 
sion, and pretended to visions and revelations. Luther they utterly 
condemned as no reformer. All men they declared equal ; and 
they viewed it the duty of all to live on an equality^ and have 
all things common. Their eeditious, levelling, d^orahsing I 
spurit, Luther utterly condemned 4 but it was exceedingly popu- ^' 
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l&r, and an immense body, under arms, filled Germany wfth ter- 
ror ; but they were routed in a pitched battle with the emperor's 
tfoops, and Muncer was taken and put to death. 

This war of the peasants, which cost Germany more than 
50,000 men, was unfavourable to the cause of the reformation ; 
for it gave the Papists occasion to accuse the reformers of the 
wildest fanaticism, and led the civil powers to connect a revolu- 
lion in politics with a change of religion. 

On the fifth of May, 1 5^5, Luther lost his patron, Frederick 
the Wise. He had been a very zealous Papist ; but his mind 
had gradually opened to the reception of divine truth ; and 
though he had never formally broken off from the Roman 
churcii, yet he Was, for many yenra, the protector and shield of 
the reformers. He was sticceeHed by his brother John, who at 
once took a decided stand in favour of the reformation ; placed 
himself at the head of the Lutheran church ; provided a new 
order of public worship, and placed over every congregation 
well qualified pastors ; had the s:icra>nent administered to the 
laity in the German language, and caused his new regulations 
to be proclaimed by heralds throughout hib d<>ininions. Such 
decision and boldness brought out otiier princes and states of 
Germany in favour of the same worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment ; and also drove back all who were not heartily engaired 
in the cause, or who had not !)oldness to wage open war H'ith 
the Pope, into the bosom of the church. The Ime was now 
clearly drawn, and it was known by all panics, who belonged to 
the reformed, and who to the papal cause. The increase of 
evangelical light was great. The call for. preachers of the truth 
was unexpected from every part of Germany, and from distant 
places in Europe. 

But a reformation was not to be effected, without the shed- 
ding of blood. James Pa van was burnt alive at Paris, in 
15!86, for his profession of pure Christianity. A German, named 
Wolfangus Schuch, was condemned to the same dreadful death. 
One Bernard also, and John De Becker, obtained the crown of 
martyrdom from the hands of the papists. An open rupture 
Seemed unavoidable, fii 1 526 the diet assembled at Spire ; and 
the papal party endeavoured to have the sentence of Wornis against 
X^uther and his adherents risroronslv executed. But the German 
princes refused to act ; declaring that points of doctrine ought 
to be summitted to a general council ; and it was finally agreed 
that the Emperor should be requested to assemble a general 
Council without delay, and that in the meantime the princes 
Hud states of the empire should be suffered to manage ecclesias- 
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tical affkira in their own domioions, as they should think moit ex- 
pedient, yet so as to be able to ^ve to God and the Emperor, ao 
account of their administration, when it should be demanded of 
them. 

This was probably the most happy termination of the Diet, 
for the Lutherans, that could have taken place. For it at once 
put it out of the power of the Papists to persecute farther the 
reformers, and gave the princes who favoured the refbrmationt 
an opportunity to extend their patronaju^e to the utmost, until 
Charles V. should be ready to convene a general council ; — a 
period evidently far distant, for the trf>ubled state of his immense 
dominions engrossed all his attention ; and the Pope, Clement 
YII. had entered into confederacy with Francis 1. and the Vene- 
tians against that prince, and inflamed his resentment and in- 
dignation, to such a degree, that Charles felt very little disposition 
to do any thing which would injure the Lutherans, and favour the 
papal cause. 

Soon after the death of his patron, Frederic, Luther was 
married to Catharine Bore, " a virtuous nun, of noble parell^ 
age * The papists reviled him for this, as a sensualist, ind 
some of his friends thought the time fur such a procedura isi- 
proper ; but Luther had openly opposed the celibacy of the 
clergy, and he said, ^ he judged it right to confirm, by his own 
example, the doctrine he had taught ; for he observed many 
were still pusillanimous, notwithstanding the great light of tbe 
Gospel.' 

Being anxious, if possible, to gain his adversaries, or at least 
soften their asperities, Luther wrote two submissive letters, one 
to Henry VIII. King of England, and the other, to George, 
duke of Saxony, but thi^y both repHed with virulence ; where- 
upon Luther laid down these regulations ii>r his future condoct 
<^ 1st. In all matters where the ministry of the word of God wai 
not concerned, he would not only submit to his superiors, but 
was ready to beg pardon even of children. As a private mas, be 
merited nothing but eternal destruction at the divine tribunal 
But ^dly. In regard to the ministry for which he considered bioi' 
self as having a commission from heaven, there was so mucb 
dignity in it, that no man, especially a tyrant, should ever find 
him give way, submit, or flatter. Lastly, he besought his bes- 
venly Father to enable him to keep his resolution/' 

Luther was both a musician and a poet ; and he circulate^ & ih 
small volume of byoms, containing the main pomts of ChiilUaa {.-4 
doctrine, set to music, which had great effect 

in 
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An attempt was made by a Polish Jeur, to poison him, but, 
through the kind care of an overruling Providence, it entirely 
failed. 

For a long time, Luther was engaged in a contest with Eras- 
mus. The Papists had been severely lashed by him, but viewing 
him as still on their side, and the most able critic in Europe, both 
the Pope and the king of England importuned him to attack the 
German Reformer. Flattered by the great, Erasmus became 
the opponent of Luther, on the doctrines of grace ; and the 
breach between them was very wide. 

But the controversy with Zuinglius and Carolstadt, on tlie Sa- 
crament, which raged with considerable violence in ] 526-279 
was far more lamentable. 

In the favourable period that succeeded the diet of Spire, the 
great reformer was very active, in company with his fellow- 
labourers, in fixing the principles of the reformation ; correcting 
abuses ; inspiring the timid with fortitude ; and extending far 
and wide the light of truth, the knowledge of salvation through 
faith in Christ. 

But this period was to have a termination. The councils of 
princes change. The Eniperor and the Pope became friends. 
"f be commotions and troubles of Europe were terminated ; and 
the Emperor had leisure, and alas ! the disposition also to lay a 
heavy hand upon the reformers. He assembled another diet at 
Spire, in 1529 ; and caused the former decree to be repealed, 
and every change in the doctrine, discipline or worship of the 
established religion, before the determination of the general 
council should be known, to be declared unlawful. 

Such a proceeding on the part of the Emperor and his Diet, 
was viewed by the Protestants as iniquitous and intolerable, and 
designed, if not to crush the infant churches, at least to prevent 
their increase ; and the elector of Saxony, the marquis of 
Brandenburgh, the landgrave of Hesse,. the dukes of Lunen- 
\>urgh, the prince of Anhalt, with the deputies of fourteen 
Imperial or free cities, solemnly protested against it, on tlie 
19th of April, as unjust and impious. On this account they 
"were, and from that time to this, their followers have been de- 
nominated Protestants. 

The legates who had the boldness to present this protest to 
Charles, were put under arrest. A dark cloud seemed to hang 
over the affairs of the Protestants. The Emperor and Pope, 
had many interviews at Bologna, to devise measures for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy. Fortunately, Charles was not disposed to 
accede to the violent proceedings of the Pope. He hoped to 
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reconcile the Protestants by means of a general council. Bat 
the Pijpe dreaded such an assembly. General councib the 
Pope found factious, ungovernable, presumptuous, and promoCen 
of free inquiry, and civil liberty. Charles, therefore, could not 
move him, and he prore«;ded to Augsburg, June, I530i tothe 
general Diet, resolved there to bring, if possible, all disputes to a 
termination. But as he could not examine, and decide without 
knowing the exact sentiments of the Protestants, Charles re- 
quired Luther to commit to writing, the chief points of bis reli- 
gious system. Luther presented seventeen articles of faith, for- 
merly agreed upon at Torgaw, which were called the articles of 
Torgaw. These at the request of the princes aasembied at 
Augsburg, were enlarged by Melanchton, a man of the greatest 
learning, and most pacific spirit among the reformers. The creed 
thus completed, formed the famous confession of Augsburg. 

This confession did great honour to the pen of Melanchton. 
It contained twenty- eight chapters, and was a fair expose of the 
religious opinions of the protestants, and of the errors and abuses 
of the church of Rome. It was read publicly in the diet 

Another confession was presented to the diet, by those who 
adopted the opinions of Zuinglius, in relation to the eucJiiriet 

But a decree was passed against the Lutherans, more violent 
than that of the diet of Worms, ft condemned their tenets, for- 
bade any person to protect or tolerate such as taught them, en- 
joined a strict observance of established rites, and- prohibited any 
further innovation, under severe penalties. All ordei^ of men 
were required to assist in carrying the decree into execution. 

This oppressed the feeble spirit of Melanchton, and threw 
him into a state of deep melancholy. But Luther was never 
dismayed ; and he exhorted the Protestant princes, with great 
boldness, to unite in defence of the truths which God had re- 
vealed. His counsels were obeyed, and they assembled at 
Smalkalde, December 1 6th, 1 530, and formed a league of mutual 
defence against all aggressors, and resolved to apply for protec- 
tion to the kings of France, England, and Denmark. 

These kings, from enmity to Charles V. favoured the Pro- 
testants, and Charles finding trouble accumulating upon him. 
concluded a peace with the Protestants in 1532, at Nuremberg, 
which amounted almost to a complete toleration of their religion. 
This event inspired the friends of the reformation throu^ut 
Europe, with new vigour and resolution, and excited them to 
press forward, with great boldness, in the work q{ liberating 
mankind Scom spiritual despotism. 
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But it 18 ED evil, with which the reformers had to contend, 
£hat the human mind on^e roused by grand objects, especially if 
Uninformed, is apt to become wild and irregular. The peasants 
who, at the beginning of the reformation, had run into such ex- 
travagances for religious liberty, were indeed subdued ; but their 
^irit lived and raged tremendously in 1533, in Westphalia and 
fbe Netherlands. A furious rabble came to the city of Munster, 
pretending to a commission from heaven to destroy and over- 
tarn all civil institutions, and to establish a new republic, and 
committed the most horrible excesses. Their principal leaders 
were John Mathias, a baker, and John Boccold, a journeyman 
tailor. Their chief tenets were, that the office of magistracy 
is unnecessary ; that all distinctions among men are contrary 
to the Gospel ; that property should be held in common, and 
that a plurality of wives is commendable. But their more 
peculiar doctrine, from which they were named, related to the 
sacrament of baptism. They declared that it should be adminis^ 
fered only to persons grown up to years of understanding, and 
should be performed not by sprinkling with water, but by immer* 
sion. Hence, as the subjects had been once baptized, they 
were called Akabaftists. 

But their reign at Munster was short. The bishop of Munster, 
assisted by some German princes, came against them with an 
armed force. In the conflict, Mathias was at first successful ; 
and so elated was he, that he sallied forth with thirty men, declare 
ing that he would go hke Gideon, and smite the host of the on^ 
godly. In an instant, they were all destroyed. Boccold then 
assumed the chief command ; pretended to extraordinary reve* 
rations ; marched through the streets naked, crying with a loud 
voice, ^ That the kingdom of Zion was at hand ;' took to himsdf 
S»urteen wives ; levelled to the ground the loftiest buildings; de« 
loosed senators, and raised his officers from the lowest ranks* 
The blood of suspected persons flowed freely. One of his wives, 
expressing a doubt of his divine mission, had her head cut off 
with his own hands. But he was not able to maintain his domi- 
nion. On the 24th of June, 1535, the royal forces took the 
city, and slew most of the fanatics. Boccold was taken prisoner, 
;SDd shown through the cities of Germany. He was then brought 
back to Munster, and put to death in the most cruel manner. 
Thus ended the kingdom of the Anabaptists in Germany ; but 
Ihfiir principles relating to baptism took deep root in the Low 
Countries, and were carried into England. 

These scenes were deeply painful to Luther. ^^ Satan," said 
he, ** Tttges ; we have need of your prayers. The new sectarians 
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CaUed Anabaptists, iDorease in number, and dbplay great eitov 
nal appearances of strictness of life, as also great boldnea in 
deatb, whether they suffer by fire or water." While he detested 
their turbulence and pitied their delusion, he knew that the Pa- 
pists looked upon them as his followers, and upon him as. the 
grand culprit ; and tliat such proceedings, such cries, as ** No tri* 
bute, all things in common, no magistrates,*' must alarm evoy 
ruler in Christendom, and make each consider the eztinctioD 
of Lutheranism as essential to his safety. Luther was no fan^ 
tic. He had an enlightened and noble spirit ^^ We differ," svi 
he, *^ from these fanatics not merely in tlie article of baptism, 
but also in the general reason which they give for rejecting the 
baptism of infants. ^ It was,* say they, ^ a practice under the 
Papacy.' Now we do not argue in that manner. We allow that 
in the Papacy arc many good things, and all those good tlungs we 
have retained." 

He abhorred persecution for religious opinions. He did not 
believe that errors in doctrine were to be extirpated by fire and 
the sword, but by the word of God. He viewed it right that 
fUse teachers should be removed from their stations ; bat de- 
clared that capital punishments should never be inflicted, bnt for 
sedition and tumult. He utterly disapproved, therefore, of the 
sanguinary proceedings against the Anabaptists, and wished that 
they might bo reclaimed and guided by arguments from 
Scripture. 

Another class of^men arose about the same time, headed by 
John Agricola, a di^'iple of Luther, who, because of their pecu- 
liar sentiments, have been called A2<mN0]fUANs. Some of their 
peculiarities were, that the law ought not to be proposed as a 
rnle of life ; that men ought not to doubt of their faith ; that God 
sees no sin in believers, and they are not bound to confess sios 
mourn for it, or pray that it may be forgiven ; that Christ became 
as sinfbl as we, and we are as completely righteous as Christ ; 
that' the new covenant is not properly made with us, but with 
Christ for us ; and that sanotification is not a proper evidence ol' 
justification. 

But while Luther was disquieted with these things, a most sur- 
prising and important event occurred, which filled his heart with 
joy* This was the overthrow of the Papal power in England. 

Henry VHI., a prince of great abilities and violent passioDS. 
had come out, at the beginning of the reformation, in opposition 
to Luther, and obtained from the Pope the title of Defender of 
the Faith, But, like all wicked men, he cared more for tbc 
gratification of his passions than for (lie Church of God. He w» 
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bound in marriage to hia brother's widow, Catharine .of Arragon, 
aunt to ChaHes V. She was a woman of but little loveliness, 
and by her he had no male issue. Desirous of this, and being 
captivated by the charms of Ann Boleyn, he applied to the Pope 
for a divorce, on the ground that Catharine was his brother's 
widow. The Pope, dreading the anger of Charles, contrived 
various pretexts to delay an answer to the request, and at length 
summoned Henry to Rome. Impatient of delay, and enraged at 
this final summons, Henry followed the advice of Thomas Cran- 
mer, a secret friend of Luther, and referred the subject to the 
learned universities of Europe. They decided that the marriage 
was unlawful. Catharine was divorced, and Ann Boleyn became 
queen, November 14, 1632. 

Henry was now completely alienated from the Pope, and was 
determined to make the court of Rome feel the weight of his 
anger. He caused himself to be declared Supreme Head of the 
diurch of England ; suppressed the monasteries ; applied their 
revenues to new purposes ; and entirely overturned the power 
and authority of the Pope in his realm. 

Thus was the reformation effected in England, for the gratifi* 
catioii of the passions of a wicked monarch. But it was a very 
Afierenl reformation from that in Germany. That was a reform- 
ation in doctrine. This was a transfer of supreme power from 
the Pope to the king. Most of the monstrous corruptions of 
Popery still remained, and occasioned for many years much trou* 
ble to the friends of true religion. 

The eyes of all Europe had long been turned to a general 
council, as the only instrument jof effecting religious peace on 
the continent ; and the emperor pressed the Roman Pontiff to 
convene one. Clement at length mamed Mantua as the place 
(or it, but the Germans refused to have their disputes decided in 
Italy. 

In 1541, Charles V. appointed a conference at Worms, between 
Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug, on the part of the Catholics ; and 
Melanchton, Bucer, and Pistorius on the part of the Protestants. 
Here Melanchton and Eckius disputed for three days, but it was 
M in vain. 

In 1645, the Pope, with the consent of the emperor, issued 
letters for the convocation of a council ; and Charles endea* 
Voured to persuade the Protestants to consent to its meeting 
at Trent. But they were firm ; the patience of the emperor 
Was exhausted ; and, in his anger, he determined to resort to 
arms. The Protestants immediately took measures for defence. 
But whilo they were standing in this critical condition, and before 
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the storm burst upon them, they were deprived of the man whoM ^ 
been their chief counsellor, supporter, and guide. Luther died in 
peace at Isleben, the place of his nativity, Feb. 18, 1646* lad in 
the 63d year of his age. 

This wonderful man was raised up by Divine Providence, lad 
endowed with suitable capacities, to be the instrument of the 
greatest and most important revolution ever effected on oar' 
globe. If he had faults, he had also natural and moral endoff' 
ments possessed by no other man, and which qualified him to 
withstand the whole power of the papal dominion. Hie native 
firmness did not forsake him in his last hours. He conversej 
fireely and fervently with his friends on the happiness reserved for 
good men in a future state, and fell asleep. His fimeral was 
attended with great pomp. He left several children. Hie pos- 
terity have been respectable in Germany. 

The Papists expressed indecent joy at the news of his decean^ 
and his Inends were greatly dispirited ; but both parties soon 
found that Luther was not dead. He lived in the hearts of Us 
followers. He lived in the doctrines which he taught, and which 
were too firmly established in Europe to be destroyed. 

A dark day, however, awaited the Protestants. The snipe* 
ror and Pope had mutually agreed upon their eztirpatioD. The 
meeting of the council of Trent was the signal for hostilities. 
This famous council was convened in 1546, and was composed 
of 6 cardinals, 32 archbishops, 228 bishops, and a muMtade 00' 
clergy. The Protestant princes, in the diet at Ratbbon, pro- 
tested against its authority. The emperor proscribed them ftl 
once, and marched his army against them. The Protestants de- 
fended themselves with great spirit, but were defeated in battle, 
with much bloodshed, near Muhlberg, April 24, 1541. The 
elector of Saxony was taken prisoner, and the landgrave ol 
Hesse, the other chief of the Protestant cause, was persuaded to 
throw himself upon the mercy of Charles. 

The ruin of the Protestants seemed at hand. The empe^ 
ror required the Lutherans to submit their cause to the coun- 
cil of Trent. Most of them yielded. A plague, however, dis- 
persed the council, and nothing was done. The prospect of re- 
assembling it was distant, and the emperor caused a form ol 
faith and worship to be drawn up, which he imposed upon both 
parties. This was called the ItUerim, But it pleased neither 
party. No sooner was it published at Rome, than the indigna* 
tion of the ecclesiastics rose to the greatest height. They called 
the emperor Uazah, as touching the ark. The Protestants 
inveighed against it as containing the abominations of Popery, 
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covered over with little art. Such as refused to submit to it, 
were obliged to meet the arms of the emperor ; and as their 
number was considerable, his whole empire was involved in the 
greatest calamities. 

In 1648, the principal reformers assembled at Leipsic, to form 
rales for the regulation of their conduct. Melanchton, who had 
taken the place of Luther, gave it as his opinion, that the Inte- 
rim might be adopted in things that did not relate to the essen* 
tial points of religion, i. e. m things indifferent. A schism en- 
sued which nearly proved fatal to their cause. Had their op- 
ponents seized the opportunity, they might have overthrown 
them. 

In 155S, the council of Trent was again assembled. Many 
of the Protestants attended. But every step that was taken, 
tended to the destruction of the Protestants, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the Papacy in all its terrors. Before its final 
close in 1563, this famous council had twenty-five sessions. 
In the view of the Papists, it illustrated and fixed the doctrine 
of the Roman church, and restored the vigour of its discipline. 
Its decrees, with the creed of Pope Pius IV. contain a sum- 
mary of the doctrines of the Roman church. It widened 
and rendered for ever irreparable the breach between her and 
the Protestants. Among other things, it determined, ^^ That 
the books to which the designation of apocryphal are given, are 
of equal authority with those which were received by the Jews 
and primitive Christians into the sacred canon ; — that the tradi- 
tions handed down from the apostolic age, and preserved in the 
church, are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines and pre- 
cepts which the inspired authors have committed to writing ;— 
that the Latin translation of the scripture mades or revised by 
St. Jerome, and known by the name of the Vulgate translation, 
should be read in churches and appealed to in the schools as 
authentic and canonical." In the name and pretended authority 
of the Holy Ghost, anathemas were denounced against all who 
denied the truth of these declarations. 

The Protestants, being persuaded that the eroper(»r, under the 
cloak of zeal for reUgion, was labouring to destroy the iibertiea of 
Germany, Maurice, elector of Saxony, emboldened .by a secret 
alliance which he had formed with the king of France, and 
several of the German princes, fell suddenly, with a powerful 
army, upon the emperor, while he lay at Inspruck, with only a 
handAil of troops, and compelled him to make a treaty of peace 
with the Protestants, and to promise to assemble a diet within 
six months, in which all difficulties shoidibo peraumently set- 
Si* 
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tied. The diet, however, did not meet until 1555. It then aS' 
sembled at Augsburg ; and there was concluded the famous 
Peace of religi4M^ which firmly established the reformatioo. 
In this it was provided, ^*' 'i'hat the protestants who followed 
the confession of Augsburg, should be, for the future, cooaider- 
ed as entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the Roman poii« 
tiff, and from the authority and super in tendance of the bishops; 
that they were lell at perfect liberty to enact laws for them- 
selves relating to their religious sentiments, discipline and wor- 
ship ; that all the inhabitants of the German empire should be 
allowed to judge for themselves in religious matters, and to joia 
themselves to that church, whose doctrine and worship they 
thought the purest and the roost consonant to the spirit of Chris* 
tianity ; and that all those who should injure or persecute any 
person under religious pretexts, and, on account of their opi- 
nions, should be declared and proceeded ag-ainst as public eoe* 
mies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and disturben ef its 
peace." 

Through the bold and unremitted efforts of Zuinglios and 
others, the doctrines of the reformation had gained firm footing in 
Switzerland. Zuinglius was a man of genius. He revolted 
from Rome before he had any intercourse with Luther; but 
would never probably Lave dared to attack the Pope as Luther 
did ; or, if he had, have done it as effectually. The Papists 
early saw his greatness, and endeavoured to bribe him with 
gold. He differed from Luther on many points, and his followers 
were called Sacramentarians. 

In 1526, he was attacked by the Anabaptists. They declared 
him, as they had Luther, to be wanting in spirituality ; called 
him the old dragon ; rebaptized the people in the streets, and 
made rebaptization the criterion of the visible members of the 
Church of Christ. Zuinglius confuted them with arguments ia 
a public conference ; but they became furious, and ran through 
the streets and cried, ^^ Wo to Zuricl^ ! Wo to Zurich ! Repeot 
or perish :" and seemed desirous to seal their doctrine with their 
blood. Finding them excessively riotous, the Senate made their 
profession capital, and one or two suffered death. 

The cantons of Berne and Zurich had publicly avowed the 
reformation. But the other five cantons declared in favour ot' 
Rome, and war ensued. Zuinglius was slain in battle 1529, 
aged 47. Some Catholic soldiers found him in his blood, di- 
rected him to pray to the Virgin Mary, and offered to bring hiui 
a confessor. But he made a sign of refusal. '* Die, then, o^- 
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stinate heretic 1" said tbey, and pierced him through with a 
sword. His remains were found and burned by thf Catholics. 

Another distinguished luminary soon 8rc;f>e. bl'tddiiig divine 
fight on the Swiss churches. This was John Calvin. He was 
bom at Moyon, in Picardy, July 10,1509. He was educated at 
Paris, fot the Church, and obtaineo a terefic e. But, disgusted 
with the superstitions of Rome, he turned to the profession of 
the law, in which he made rapid advances. Becoming, howe- 
ver, acquainted with the doctrines of the retorniaticiu he applied 
himself to the study of the holy scriptures, and ret^olved to re- 
BouDce connexion with Rome, and defend the triith In private 
assemblies in Paris, he became active in illustrating and confirm- 
ing the doctrines of the fiible, and was near falling a sacrifice to 
the Inquisition. The queen of Navarre protectee) him, and he 
escaped to Basil. There, in 163/t, he piiblished his great work. 
*^ Institutes of the Christian religion,'* which he dedicated to 
Fraacis I. His object was to show, that the doctrines of the Re- 
formers were founded in scripture, and that they ought not to be 
confounded with the Anabaptists of Germany. 

After publishing this work, he happened to pass through Ge- 
neva, where the reformers, Farel and Viret, entreated him, by 
the love of souls, to remain with them, and aid in their labours. 
Calvin yielded ; and, in 16^6, became their preacher and profess- 
or of theology. But the Genevese, though reformed in name^ 
were not in life. The severity of his doctrine and discipline raised 
against him a spirit of persecution, and he and his companions 
were expelled from the city. ^^ Had I been," said he, ^^ in the 
service of men, this would have been a poor reward ; but it la 
well. I have served him who never fails to repay his servants, 
whatever he has promised.'' 

Calvin retired to Strasburg, where he established a French re- 
fibrmed church, and became professor of theology. 

Afler two years, the Genevese earnestly desired his return, to 
which, afler much solicitation, he consented, September IS, 
1641. He immediately established a consistorial government, 
with power to take cognizance of all offences, and entered him- 
self on a most arduous course of labours. Here he continued 
in the theological chair, until 1564, when he calmly slept in 
Jesus. 

He was a man of great mental powers, indefatigable industry, 
flowing eloquence, immense learning, strict morals, and ardent 
piety. Besides his Institutes, he published a valuable comment- 
ary on most of the sacred scriptures ; he composed many works in 
l^vour of the reformation ; carried on an extensive correspond* 
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eDce with all the preat reformers of Europe, and eierdaed & 
watchful care over the Protestant churches, bf which he wu 
referenced as an oracle. His writings were printed io twelie 
volumes, folio. 

The terrors of the inquisition eoropelled the DobiKty of te 
Belgic provinces in 1566, to form an association for the purpose 
of gaining some religious liberty. To quell their tumuhs, a 
powerful army was sent from Spain, under command of the dake 
of Alva. A bloody war ensued ; and, under the beroio condoet 
of the prince of Orange, both the Spanish and Roman yoke were 
cast off, and the reformation was completely establiahed upon the 
German model, in 1578. 

A few Scotch nobles early conveyed the light of dfirine truth 
jfirom Germany, into their own country ; but the power of the 
Papacy prevented its spread. Two distinguished preachers, 
Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart were burnt aim, for op- 
posing her corruptions. Providence, however, raised up John 
Knox, a man of astonishing boldness and zeal, who broke down 
every barrier, and gave truth free course. This great reformer , 
was bom in 1505. The writings of J^ome and Austin oponecf 
his mind to the abominations of Popery, and led him to pnaeli 
boldly at St. Andrews. From the arm of persecution, he le- 
tired into England, and became chaplain to Edward VI. At the 
accession of queen Mary, he went to the continent, and u- 
sociated freely with Calvin. His enemies at home, accused Urn 
of heresy, and burnt him in effigy at Edinburgh, which drew 
from him his ^^ First blast of the Trumpet, against the monstrous 
regiment of women," meaning the queens of England and 
Scotland. In 1559, he returned to Scotland ; and in a very 
short time, by the power of truth, completely overturned tbe 
Papal dominion, and established the Presbyterian form of 
government. He died November 4th, 1572. His funeral was 
attended at Edinburgh, by many nobles, and by Morton the re- 
gent, who exclaimed over his grave, ^ There lies he, who mur 
feared the face of man.^ 

In Ireland the affairs of religion assumed much the same 
character as in England. 

Throughout Spain and Italy, great numbers of all ranks and 
orders became dissatisfied with Popery, and rejoiced in the light 
of the reformation. In Naples, great commotions were excited 
by the preaching of Bernard Ochino and Peter Martyr. But the 
inquisition, by racks, gibbets, and other tortures, prevented any 
§reat and lastuig change in the religion of (hose countries. 
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The fundamental principle of the reformers, was the aiifieieii- 
cy of the Holy Scripturea, aa a rule of faith and practice. They 
rejected therefore, the authority of tradition, of popes and 
Girnndb. They believed that no man is able to make satisfao* 
tion for hb sins, and that the only way of justification, is by foiUi 
in the blood of Christ. They rejected, therefore, penanoe, in** 
dulgeneas, auricular confession, maMes, invocation of saint^ 
pilgrimafSB, monastic tows, purgatory and other ways of salra* 
tion, demed by the church of Rome. They believed in the doe* 
trine of the Trinity, in man's entire depravity, in predeatinatioQ^ 
in the renewing and sanctifying operations of the Holy €Hioat| 
and in the eteraai happiness of the righteous, and endless misery 
of the wicked. These were their leading sentiments, and have 
suice been called the Doctrines of the Reformation. 

In the monarchical governments of Europe, tiiere was but 
Iktle change in the form of Church order ; as the diocesses an4 
JBriadietion of archbishops and bishops correqionded with the 
civil divisions and ordinances ; and aa th<i epiaoop&l government 
was calculated to uphold the regal. But in Switzerland and the 
Low Countries, where republicanism was established, and men 
wore left to conform more to the simplicity of the Gospel, a form 
of government extremely simple, and preserving a parity of rank, 
was generally adopted. Knox saw its conformity to the Gospel^ 
and recommended it to his countrymen, by whom it was received^ 
nptwithstandin^ the power and influence of the reigning monar- 
chy, and the English church. 

Tlie blessings of the Reformation can be duly estimated only 
hf those who have a full view of the evils of Popery, as existing 
in the middle ages. By it, the world was delivered fl'om a moat 
horrible yoke of spiritual bondage ; life and immortality, as re- 
vealed in the Gospel, were brought to light, and the way was 
opened, that in JesoB Christ, all nations of the earth might be 
Messed* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Moism Ckruteadam. Roman Church. Htr ^aris /or «jf- 
pruer9ati4m.^Order of the JennU, Miswimary apett^tiam 
aadtHMUhmenU, PerMecuiUm rf the Pruiestanis. Batpdr 
sum of the Mootm from Spam. Massacre on St, BarUebh 
mmt^M day. Edict of Nantez. Its retoeoHon. biquUiium. 
Amto defe. Downfalof Popery. ^Reverses in the Eoit. 
Dieqfectione in Europe. Suppression of the Jemais. DnenA 
revoluiion. Prindplea and rites of the Roman ChurA Cha*' 
raeter of her Popes and Clergy since the R^ermation. 
Monastic orders. Present state rf Popery in the World. 

The reformation formed a glorious Bra in the history of the 
Church and world. We no longer find one ecclesiastical power 
reigning supreme and universal. The Man of Sin is broken. 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, tho Belgic Provinces under the Spaniab 
yoke, remained Papal. But Denmark, Norway, Sweden^ BnuH 
denberg, Prussia, England, Scotland, Ireland, and HoHand, lad 
become Protestant governments. Germany was about equfly 
divided. In Switzerland the Protestants had a little the prspo^ 
derance. France was oilen near changing her religion, hot 
finally became decidedly Papal, though she retained m her 
bounds millions of Protestants. 

Neither uniformity of faith nor ecclesiastical government his 
existed among those who have received the Scriptures as th^ 
guide. On the contrary, a great variety of religious sects hu 
risen in the reformed churches. And if some are confident that 
they behold the true Church descending in one to the exclusion 
of the rest, still the historian is bound to trace the course of all 
who profess to be followers of the Lord Jesus. These hare 
been found, since the reformation, among 
Tuj; Roman Catholics, or adhekents .to the Pope* 
The Greek and Eastern Churches, and 
Tbb Protestant, or Reformed Churches. 

The Roman Church. 

The efibct of the reformation upon the Roman Pontiffi, waB 
to excite them to the greatest efforts to retain their power and 
extend their dominion in the earth. They removed a few evih 
which had been most severely animadverted upon by the reform- 
ers, and prosecuted the most ingenious methods to strengthen 
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(he internal constitution of their falling church. Colleges and 
schools were estebhshed that their youth might be more enlight- 
ened ; and wield, with more dexterity, the weapons of contro- 
versy. But they prevented the circulation of all books which 
exposed the foundation of their superstitions ; raised the edicts 
of Pontifli, and the records of oral tradition, far above the au- 
thority of the Scriptures ; proclaimed ttie Vulgate edition of the 
Bible authentic ; forbade the use of any other, or any interpreta- 
tion of Scripture which should differ from that of the church and 
ancient doctors ; and ordered tbe sacred volume to be taken away 
from the common people.* Finding their power and resources 
diminished at home, they grasped after tbe most amazing domin* 
ion among distant Pagan nations. They suffered no opportu- 
nity, also, to pass unimproved, by which they might regain what 
Luther and his companions had so triumphantly wrested from 
them. 

Tbe two great instruments which they employed. to effect their 
purposes, were, the Order of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 

The order of the Jesuits was founded in 1540, by Ignatius 
[joyola, a wild fanatic. Before the close of the reformation, the 
indent Franciscan and Dominican orders, had lost much of 
heir influence and authority ; so that the rise of some new order 
reemed necessary to save the sinking church. Loyola, ambi- 
lous of founding one, which should be more potent than any 
vhich had existed, presented his plan to Pope Paul V., and de- 
iared it revealed from heaven. Paul was afraid of the esta* 
>li8bment, and refused his approbation, until Ignatius added to 
lie three vows of poverty, chastity, and monastic obedience^ 
I fourth of entire subservience to the Pope ; binding the members 
3f his order to go, without reward, in the service of religiona 
orhithersoever the Pope should direct them. This procured, at 
:>nce, the Pope's sanction, and the most ample privileges. The 
Jesuits were established, and in less than half a century filled 
cwery country on the globe with their order. In 1608 they 
numbered 10,581. In 1710, 19,998. 

Their form of government was a perfect despotism. A gene« 
ral of the order was appointed by the Pope for life, to whom 
regular reports were annually made from every branch, and to 
jyhom every individual was perfectly known and entirely submis- 
live. Their discipline was altogether novel. Other monks had 
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* In tbe French church they were never able to carry this order into at* 
ation. There the common people bare ever bad (he Bibl«. 
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jDUglit the iditude of the cloiiter ; practised rigorous austerities; 
Md their peculiar habit, and appeared dead to the world. But 
the Jesuits were never known from men of the world. Tb^ 
had oo peculiar dress or employment. They mingled in all the 
actiye scenes of life;— were physicians, lawyers, merehaBti) 
mathematicians, musicians, painters, artists, that they might haie 
(he easier access to men of every rank and condition, ni 
promote the purposes of the Pope without being known* 
£?ery candidate for the order was obliged to confess all the 
secrets of his heart, every thing relating to his temper, passions, 
inclinations, and life, to his superior ; and was required to serve 
fi>r a considerable period, and to pass through several gradatioiB 
of rank before he could become a professed member. Eveiy" 
Jesuit was compelled to act as a spy upon the conduct of every 
other Jesuit. The rules of their order were hidden from stran* 
gers, and even from the greater part of their own number. 
They became instructors of youth in all the schools of Europe; 
confessors and spiritual guides to merchants, nobles, and sove- 
reigns ; they mingled in every transaction, and gave laws to em- 
pires. They established housed of trade in most parts of the 
world, and amassed vast treasures. And wherever they went, 
in whatever they were engaged, they were active missionarisi of 
the'Romish lieiith ; being actuated by an astonishing attachment to 
fiieir order and the church of Rome, and a most bitter and violent 
opposition to the Protestant religion. They were, for a ioog 
period, the pest of the world ; and they were denounced by one 
state and another. But by their superior knowledge, soft man- 
ners, and a morality which authorized the most atrocious crima 
<— treachery, robbery, murders, for the promotion of a good end, 
especially the good of the Roman church, they continued exceed- 
ingly popular ; and the Pontiffs found them of such emineol 
service, as to absolve them from evGry crime, and protect them 
Btom every adversary. 

The first, and by far tho most distinguished of all their mis^ 
sionaries was Francis Xavier. In 1541 be sailed to the Porta- 
guese settlements in India ; and, in a short period, baptized seve- 
lal thousands of the natives into the Romish faith. Meeting with 
such success, he prepared to go to China, and attempt the coO' 
version of that vast empire ; but was suddenly cut off, in 156St in 
the 46th year of his age, and in sight of his object. Had Xafier 
been possessed of the true knowledge of the Gospel, thousands 
might have risen up and called him blessed. He no doubt had 
a true missionary spirit, and tho best missionary habits. His 
hbours were woziderfuL 
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After his death, Matthew Ricci and a host of Jesuits, pressed 
iQto the regions of Siam, Tonkin, Cochin-China, and the vast 
empire itself. Ricci recommended himself to the emperor by 
his mathematical knowledge, and obtained patronage for his 
religion. Converts were multiplied, and the Catholic religion for 
a season prevailed to a great extent. The emperor built a mag- 
nificent church for the Jesuits within the imperial precincts. 
Otliers poshed their conquests into India. On the coast of M a> 
abar, one missionary boasted of a thousand converts baptized in 
I single year. Others, still more adventurous, penetrated into 
Japan, where they numbered, at one time, more than 600,000 
Christians. In Abyssinia, also, they acquired an astonishing in- 
Quence, which was retained for a season by the tortures of the 
inquisition. But in South America was their greatest success. 
The whole of that vast continent they brought under the do- 
tninion of the Pope. In Paraguay, where perhaps they did more 
good than any where else, 300,000 families were said to be 
taught by them agriculture and the arts ; to be both civilized and 
Christianized. 

Their amazing efforts excited other monastic orders, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins, who found that they 
were, for thsir supineness, sinking in repute, to similar enter- 
prises. They also induced the Popes, and others, to institute 
immense and splendid missionary establishments in Europe. In 
1622, Pope Gregory XV. founded at Rome, the magnificent col- 
lege, ^^ De propaganda fide." Its object was the propagation of 
the Catholic religion in every quarter of the globe. Its riches 
were immense, and adequate to the greatest undertakings. 
By it a vast number of youth were educated, and sent to the 
pagan nations, feeble and worn out missionaries were supported, 
and books were published and dispersed beyond number. Its 
exploits are almost incredible. In 1 627, another college was 
founded throuifh the munificence of John Baptist Viles, a 
Spanish nobleman, for the education of missionaries. And in 
France was established in 1663, the Congregation of the priests 
of foreign missions, and the Parisian Seminary for the missionH 
abroad. All these sent forth legions of Jesuits and friars, to aK 
parts of the globe. 

But alas ! while they put Protestant Christians to the blush, 
for their backwardness in Heathen missions, all their labours 
were to but little profit. Little or no instruction did these mis- 
sionaries ever give, relating to the character and love of God, to 
sin and holiness, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Their great object was to persuader the Heathen to receive and 
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practise the religious ceremonies of the church of Rome ; aod 
this they did, to a great extent, by a compromising plan, in 
which they made it appear that there was no great difference 
between the Christian and Pagan systems. 1'hey taught the 
Chinese that the Christian religion came from Tien, the Chinese 
name for God, and that there was no great difference between 
the worship of the saints and the Virgin Mary, and the Chinese 
worship of their ancestors. Jesus Christ and Confucius were 
placed upon a level, and their religions were nearly amalgamated. 
The Hinduos were taught that Jesus Christ was a Brahmin, and 
that the Jesuits were Brahmins sent from a distant country to 
reform them. The Capuchin converts in Africa were suffered 
to retain the abominable superstitions of their ancestors, hi 
South America the profligate and the worthless characters of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, utterly forbade any good moral in- 
fluence from their instructions. Yet among such a crowd of 
missionaries, some few, like Xavier, may have truly sought the 
salvation of soiils, through whose labours and prayers, some may 
have been gathered into the spiritual kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour. If so, it has given joy in heaven. 

While the Roman church was thus engaged in foreign mis- 
sions, she was also deeply involved in almost uninterrupted 
cabals to crush the Protestants, and regain her former doininioa 
in Europe. A few amicable conferences were first held ; but 
her genius rather led her to violence and blo(»ti. She declared 
that the Trotestants in Germany, had forfeited the privileges 
secured to them, in the peace of religion, by departing from the 
confession of Augsburg; and thronoh the bigotted house of 
Austria, she made war upon them in 1618 ; overcame, and awfully 
oppressed them. The cries of the suffering affected every 
heart, but that of the bigot Ferdinand, who exclaimed, "J had 
rather see the kingdom a desert, than damned." Their cruel 
oppressions called forth the interposition of tiie noble Gustavus 
of Sweden. He appeared in Germany with a small army in 
1629, and fell in the battle of Lutzen in 1632. But his generals 
persevered ; till, worn out with a thirty years' war, all parties 
agreed in the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, in which the Roman 
church confirmed anew to the Lutherans all their rights and 
privileges. 

This was the last open war which the church of Rome made upon 
tJie Protestants ; but in every other possible way, by bribes, by the 
subtilties of controversy, by the axe and the fire, she continually 
harassed them in every country. In Hungary a violent persecution 
raged for ten years. In Poland, all who differed from the Pope, 
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Were treated as the ofiscouring of the earth, for more thaa a 
century. The Waldenses were ever the objects of persecutioD, 
and were hunted in their dens and caves, and native mountains, 
and put to the most cruel deaths. From Spain, a million of 
Moors or Saracens, descendants of the former conquerors of 
the country, a sober, industrious, wealthy people, nominally 
Christian, but strongly attached to Mahomet, were banished 
from the kingdom ; and the church acquired immense posses- 
sions. An almost equal number of Jews were also driven out, 
whose estates too, were confiscated by the Roman church. The 
eyes of many in that hapless country, were opened upon the 
truth, by their connection with Germany during the reign of 
Charles V. ; but they were silenced by racks, gibbets, and stakes. 
All the divines who accompanied Charles into his retirement, 
Were immediately, upon his death, given over to the Inquisition, 
and committed to the flames ; which gives reason to suppose 
tiiat he died a Protestant. 

The Protestants in France, (called Huguenots, probably from 
the word Huguon, a night walker, because, like the early Chris- 
tians, they assembled privately in the evening ; and who were 
•very numerous,) suffered continual vexations from Francis L 
before the reformation was established ; though they found a 
warm friend in the queen of Navarre. His successor Henry 
II., or probably Nero M , had them tied to a stake on the day of 
his inauguration, and the flam.? kindled at the moment he passed 
by, that he might see them burn. Parliament decreed that it 
was lawful to kill them wherever they could be found. Charles 
IX. as if to signalize himself still more by his ferocity, resolved 
upon the extirpation of the whole from his dominions. At this 
time, A. D. 1571, they had 2,150 congregations, some of which, 
had not less than 10,000 members. Charles laid a snare for 
them, by offering his sister in marriage to a Huguenot, the 
prince of Navarre. All the heads of the Huguenots were as- 
sembled in Paris at the nuptials ; when on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, August 24th, 1572, at the ringing of a bell, the 
dreadful massacre commc-'K.ed. Charles and his mother beheld 
it, with joy, from a window. The monster himself, fired upon 
the Huguenots, crying, kill, kill.' An unparalleled scene of 
horror ensued. The Catholics, like blood hounds, rushed upon 
the defenceless Huguenots. Above five hundred men of dis- 
tinction, and about ten thousand of inferior order, that night 
slept in Paris, the sleep of death. A general destruction was 
immediately ordered throughout France ; and a horrid carnage 
was soon witnessed at Rouen, Lyons, Orleans, and other cities. 
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mglil the folitude of the cloiiter ; practised rigoreus austeritiei ; 
lad their peculiar habit, and appeared dead to the world. Bet 
the Jesuits were never known from men of the world. Tbej 
had oo peculiar dress or employment. They mingled in all ffas 
actiye scenes of life;— were physicians, lawyers, merchantoi 
mathematicians, mosicians, painters, artists, that they nsight have 
(he easier access to men of every rank and condition, anl 
promote the purposes of the Pope without being known. 
Every candidate for the order was obliged to confess all the 
secrets of his heart, every thing relating to his temper, passioosi 
inclinations, and life, to his superior ; and was required to serve 
fi>r a considerable period, and to pass through several gradatiom 
of rank before he could become a professed member. Eveiy 
Jesuit was compelled to act as a spy upon the condnct of every 
other Jesuit. The rules of their order were hidden from stran* 
gers, and even from the greater part of their own number. 
They became instructors of youth in all the schools of Europe; 
confessors and spiritual guides to merchants, nobles, and sove- 
ragns ; they mingled in every transaction, and gave laws to em- 
pires. They established housed of trade in most ports of the 
world, and amassed vast treasures. And wherever they west, 
in whatever they were engaged, they were active missionariei of 
the'Romish laith ; being actuated by an astonishing attachment to 
their order and the church of Rome, and a most bitter and violeot 
opposition to the Protestant religion. They were, for a long 
period, the pest of the world ; and they were denounced by one 
state and another. But by their superior knowledge, soft mas- 
ners, and a morality which authorized the most atrocious crimei 
—treachery, robbery, murders, for the promotion of a good ^ 
especially the good of the Roman church, they continu^ exceed* 
ingly popular ; and the Pontiffs found them of such eminent 
service, as to absolve them from evGry crime, and protect theoi 
ftom every adversary. 

The first, and by far the most distinguished of all their mis^ 
sionaries was Francis Xavier. In 1541 be sailed to the Porto* 
guese settlements in India ; and, in a short period, baptized seve- 
lal thousands of the natives into the Romish faith. Meeting with 
such success, he prepared to go to China, and attempt the coo- 
version of that vast empire ; but was suddenly cut off, in 16GS, in 
the 46th year of his age, and in sight ef his object. Had Xms 
been possessed of the true knowledge of the Gospel, thousands 
might have risen up and called him blessed. He no doubt had 
a true missionary spirit) and tho best missionary bahitd. His 
Isibours were wonderful 
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Afler his death, Matthew Ricci and a host of Jesuits, pressed 
into the regions of Siam, Tonkin, Cochin-China, and the vast 
empire itself. Ricci recommended himself to the emperor by 
his mathematical knowledge, and obtained patronage for his 
religioa Converts were multiplied, and the Catholic religion for 
a season prevailed to a great extent. The emperor built a mag- 
nificent church for the Jesuits within the imperial precincts. 
Others poshed their conquests into India. On the coast of Ma- 
labar, one missionary boasted of a thousand converts baptized in 
a single year. Others, still more adventurous, penetrated into 
Japan, where they numbered, at one time, more than 600,000 
Christians. In Abyssinia, also, they acquired an astonishing in- 
fluence, which was retained for a season by the tortures of the 
inquisition. But in South America was their greatest success. 
The whole of that vast continent they brought under the do- 
minion of the Pope. In Paraguay, where perhaps they did more 
good than any where else, 300,000 families were said to be 
taught by them agriculture and the arts ; to be both civilized and 
Christianized. 

Their amazing efforts excited other monastic orders, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins, who found that they 
were, for thbir supineness, sinking in repute, to similar enter- 
prises. They also induced the Popes, and others, to institute 
immense and splendid missionary establishments in Europe. In 
1622, Pope Gregory XV. founded at Rome, the magnificent coK 
lege, ^^ De propaganda fide." Its object was the propagation of 
the Catholic religion in every quarter of the globe. Its riches 
vrere immense, and adequate to the greatest undertakings. 
fiy it a vast number of youth were educated, and sent to the 
pa^^an nations, feeble and worn out missionaries were supported, 
and books were published and dispersed beyond number. Its 
fsxploits are almost incredible. In 1 627, another college was 
founded through the munificence of John Baptist Viles, a 
Spanish nobleman, for the education of missionaries. And in 
^France was established in 1663, the Congregation of the priests 
of foreign missions, and the Parisian Seminary for the missions 
abroad. All these sent forth legions of Jesuits and friars, to alf 
parts of the globe. 

But alas ! while they put Protestant Christians to the blush, 
for their backwardness in Heathen missions, all their labours 
^vere to but little profit. Little or no instruction did these mis- 
sionaries ever give, relating to the character and love of God, to 
«in and holiness, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Their great object was to persuader the Heathen to receive and 
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Sixty thousand perished, and solemn thanksgiTinga were 
dered to God by the Catholics, for the triumph, as they called it, 
of the church militant. It was the horrid exceas of religkw 
bigotry — ^the awful triumph of the Man of Sin. 

As soon as possible, the Huguenots, under the prince of ] 
Gonde, stood in their defence, and combatted their enemies with ; 
much success. But the most terrible scenes — ^murders, aasasa- 
nations, massacres, and all the accompaniments of a religioas 
war, were continually witnessed ; — 39 princes, 148 counts, 234 
barons, 146,158 gentlemen, and 760,000 of the common peo- 
ple were in about thirty years destroyed, for adopting the re* 
formed religion. 

In 1593, Henry IV. succeeded to the throne of France. He 
was a Huguenot. But not being able to obtain the throne^ 
while he remained such, and imagining that if he should, his 
STovernment would have no stable foundation disconnected with 
iiome ; ho made a solemn profession of Popery. But. he fol- 
lowed the feelings of his heart, in relation to the HuguenotB, 
and, in the year 1598, published the Edict of Nantez, viiich 
gave them the rights and privileges of citizenship, assured to 
them the liberty of worshipping God according to the dicMn- 
of their own consciences, and certain lands to support thw 
churches and garrisons. Henry soon felt the vengeance of the 
Papal arm ; for he was assassinated in his chariot as he passed 
along the streets of Paris, by the fanatic Ravillac, A. D. IS 10. 

Tolerated by the civil power, the Huguenots, for a season, 
flourished greatly. But they were ever at variance with tbe 
government, and Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister of Lewis 
XIU., early adopted and long pursued this severe maxim ; *' That 
there could be no peace in France, until tbe Huguenots were 
totally suppressed.' Every method which had the least appear- 
ance of consistence with the edict of Nantez, was used for 
many years, to carry it into effect. The Huguenots were de- 
prived of their wealth, and strong holds, and civil privileges- 
were courted and frowned upon, and driven from one extremity 
to another, until at length, finding all these measures ineffectual, 
the perfidious and impolitic Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantez, and ordered all the reformed churches to embrace the 
Romish faith. Their case was now hopeless. Their churches 
were razed to the ground. They were insulted by a brutal 
soldiery, and massacred in crowds. And though soldiers were 
stationed on the frontiers to prevent tlieir escape, yet above 
fjfly thousand fled, and sought refuge in the various Protestant 
countries of Europe. 

Similar attempts to regain lost dominion, are seen in the his- 
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iorj of the church of England. To this day they have not cetaed 
Irhere any prospect of success has been visible. 

These various efforts were not indeed in many countries xut* 
successful. Vast foreign countries, and a great part of Europe, 
j were held in iron bondage* A queen of Sweden, a king of Po- 
land, a count Palatine, a duke of Brunswick, a marquis of Bran- 
denburg, and many hundreds who had become Protestants, 
were brought back to the bosom of the church. And what the 
fklling Pontiffs possessed, they retained, as far as they dare, by 
all the tortures of the Inquisition. From France, this horrid tri- 
bunal was early effectually expelled. In Rome, it was lenientr 
Jest it should drive strangers from the city. But in Spun, Por- 
tugal, and in Goa, it was a horrid power. In the united king- 
doms of Castile and Arragon were, at one time, eighteen in- 
quisitorial courts, having each its apostolical inquisitors, secre^ 
taries, sergeants, &c., and twenty thousand familiars or spiea 
and informers, dispersed through the kingdom. Persons sus- 
pected of the slightest opposition to the Catholic church were 
demanded at midnight by the watch of the Inquisition, dragged 
before the tribunal, put to the torture, condemned un the slight- 
est evidence, shut up for life in dungeons, or strangled and 
burnt to death. No husband, wife, or parent, dared refuse ta 
give up the nearest relative. Wealth in a nobleman, and beauty 
in a female, were sure to attract the cupidity of these horrible 
harpies. Their friends might never inquire into their fate. 

The AvTo DE FE, or Act of faith, has exhibited the most shock- 
ing barbarities of civilized man. On a stage erected in the pub- 
lic market place in Madrid, the unhappy victims, having been 
put to the torture by infernal monks, have been tied to the stake 
and burned gradually to death. The kings of Spain have sat 
uncovered, lower than the inquisitors, and witnessed with appro- 
bation the awful spectacle. 

This horrid tribunal has almost destroyed that beautiful king^ 
doni. All the fountains of social happiness have been broken 
up. The fkther has stood in fear of his own child. The sister 
of her brother. Both Spain and Portugal are sunk by it, in the 
gfrossest ignorance, and deepest wretchedness.* 

* Between the yean 1452 aod 1808, the whole number of Tietims to tht 
ifiqoiiitiMi on the peninsula, was as follows : 

Burnt, . • . • 31,718 

Died before execution, or escaped', . 17,511 

Punished by whipinng, imprisonaieat, &e. 887,689 

Total, 388,751 

22* 
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with the unifenal demand, Ganganelli or Clement XIV. rap' 
pressed them entirely in all the Papal countries, July ft], 1713. 

With the Jesuits fell the amazing power of Papal Koae. 
But she fell into the fengs of a monster, more horrible that 
efer stalked forth upon the bloody arena of depraved man. 
About the middle of the last century, a set of most ferocioufl 
infidels, headed by Voltaire, D^Alembert, Rousseau, and Fred- 
eric II. king of Prussia, resolved upon the annihilation of Chrii' 
tianity. Berlin was the centre of their operations ; but the 
Gallican church was the first object of their attack. Her 
Clergy were amazingly numerous and rich, being no Jess than 
eighteen archbishops, one hundred and eleven bishopB, one 
hundred and fifty thousand priests, with a revenue of five mil- 
Hons sterling annually, besides three thousand and four hundred 
wealthy convents. But they were an easy prey. The revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantez, had dnven experimental religion 
from the kingdom, and, with a most splendid church, the nation 
was given up to infidelity. Her priests themselves, from the vast 
increase of light, were ashamed of their tricks and pious fi'auds. 
The absurdities of indulgence, penance, and purgatory, could 
no longer be swallowed by a nation full of intelligence. The 
conspirators saw this, and drew out the monster. The wealth 
of the church was a fine object of attack. It was soon maiie 
the property of the nation. A civil constitution was formed for 
the clergy, to which all were required to swear, on pain of 
death, or banishment. The great body refused, and priest and 
altar were overturned, and blood once esteemed sacred, flowed 
to the horses' bridles. Such as could, escaped through a thou- 
sand dangers and found an asylum in foreign countries. No 
tongue can tell the woes of the nation. 

The revolutionary torrent overflowed the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and laid waste the Roman church with all her trumpery. 
Her priests were massacred. Her silver shrmes and saints 
were turned into money for the payment of troops. Her bells 
were converted into cannon, and her churches and convents, 
into barracks for soldiers. From the Atlantic to the Adriatic, 
she presented but one most appalling spectacle. She had shed 
the blood of saints and prophets, and God now gave her blood 
to drink. 

The emperor Napoleon despised the Pope and the whole sys- 
tem of monkery. To secure the reverence of the people be 
compelled Pius the Seventh, in 1804, to place the croWB upon 
his head, but in less than four years after, he dispossessed him of 
his ecclesiastical state, and reduced him to a- mere eipher in the 
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political world. The Pope issued against him and his troops a 
bull of excommunication, but it was the pitiable bluster of the 
dec^ayed old man. The Dominicans in Spain felt his yengeance, 
and he there, in 1808^ abolished the Inquisition. With the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, the Gallican church has again reared her 
head, and fell superstition has appeared in high places. In 
Spain the infernal Inquisition has been in part re-established,* 
and the Pope has sent out again some of the order of the Jesuits. 

The principles of the Roman church are expressed in the 
decrees of the council of Trent and the confession of Pius IV. ; 
but they have been always subject to an exposition of the Pope, 
who has claimed to be in&Uible. Her rites and ceremonies have 
varied but little for centuries. A stranger in papal countries now 
feels himself transported back into the dark ages. 

Her Pontiffs, since the reformation., have generally sustained a 
better character than before. Some have been weak. Some 
ambitious. A few, respectable for talent and piety. 

The same may be said of her clergy. Baronius and Bellar- 
min have been her most eminent controversialists. Father Paul 
of Venice, has been her most distinguished historian. Bossuet,. 
Beurdaloue and Massillon her greatest orators.t Fenelon, arch- 
bishop of Cambray, was ^^ the Enoch of his age.'' He walkecf 
with God, and by his writings did much for the promotion of 
piety. Pascal and Quesnel were eminent for learning and piety. 
The letters of Pascal first exposed the arts of the Jesuits. Many 
of the Jansenists appeared to be possessed of the faith and holi- 
ness of the gospel. But the great mass of the Bishops have 
spent their time amid the cabals and luxuries of courts — the 



* In 1820 tlie inquifition at Talencia was broken open by the revolutionists, 
and five hundred were released from its dark and humid dungeons. 

t Bossuet died in 1704 bishop oi Meauz. He distinguished himself bj 
his funeral orations in honour of the princes and great men of his age. 

Such was the eloquence of Bourdaloue that on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantez, Lewis XIV. seut him to preach the Catholic doctrines to the 
Protestants. He had more solidity and close reasoning than Massillon, but 
less imagination and less of the pathetic and porsuanive. He died 1704, 
aged 78. 

Massillon was bom at Hieres in Provence, 1 663. His powers of eloquence 
early brought him to Paris, where he long carried captive crowded audiences. 
His oratory was peculiarly his own, and such his fidelity as to bring the 
ray court of Lewis XIV. and the monarch himself to serious reflection. 
" Father," said the king to him, *' when I hear other preachers I go away 
mach pleased with them, but whenever I hear you, I go away much dis- 
pleased with myielf.'' In 1717 he was made bishop of Clermont He died 
1748, aged 79. 
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slaves of temporal princes ; and the lower order of priests have 
had little but their habit, title, and a few ceremonies to show that 
they had any connexion with Him whose kingdom is not of this 
world. 

Monastic orders have continued to arise. The two most fit* 
mous since the reformation have been ^^The Fathers of the 
oratory of the Holy Jesus," lhl3, and the monks of LaTrappe, 
1664. Laziness, ignoranco, voluptuousi.ess, and discord have 
continued to characterize all those estabhshments. The popu- 
larity of the Jf suits threw into the back ground the whole tribe 
of monks and friars All experienced in t|ie French revolution 
a tremendous overthrow. 

The Catholics continue to be very numerous in the world— 
probably not less than 100 millions, an immense power if brought 
to act under one head. Multitudes in Asia know no other reli- 
gion than that of the Pope. A large part of Europe is stiU sunk 
in ignorance and Papal superstition. In Spain the Papal power 
has never loijt much of its force. 1 he Inquisition has, in a degree, 
beer* suppressed, but efforts are now making to re-establish it 
In South America too, the Catholic church remains very splendid 
and imposing. The numlier of her priests, monks, temples, fes« 
tivals, and idle ceiemonies is immense, and the ignoraince and 
superstition of the people are beyond conception. But a free 
government must sap her foundations, or at least entirely change 
her character. Already the wealth and power of the priesthood 
are diminished, monks are ridiculed, feast days are much disre- 
garded, the sale of indulgences is partially stopped, the Bible is 
getting into free circulation, and protestants live and die undis- 
turbed. In Great Britain and her dependencies, Catholics are 
numerous. From the reign of Queen Elizabeth they have there 
been guarded by the most severe enactments, and numbers have 
been put to death. Some of these laws have of late been re- 
pealed, but the Catholics arc still excluded from any part in the 
government, fn England there has been for two centuries no 
regular Romish hierarchy. The whole church is under the super- 
intendence of the congregation De Propaganda Fide at Rome. 
The clergy here are regarded as missionaries, each of the stations 
is called a mission, and all are included in the phrase ^^ The whole 
mission to England." The church is governed by four vicars 
apostolic, appointed by the Pope, with the rank of bishops. In 
Ireland there are bishops and priests. The Catholics have six- 
sevenths of the population. In Canada they are sunk in the 
grossest ignorance. In the United States they have one arch- 
bishop, four bishops, 160 priests, and about 140,000 souls, chisflj 
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.foreigners. They have colleges at Baltimore, Georgetown^ 
NjBiir-Orleans, and St. Louis. They reside chiefly in Maryland, 
Louisiana, Florida, and the capital cities. 

Though he has millions in his church, the wealth and conse- 
quence of the Pope have nearly all passed away. Strangers visit 
him from curiosity as the remnant of that tremendous power 
which once ruled the Christian world. The present Pope is the 
two hundred and fiflieth that has filled the Papal chair. 

Many in the Roman church are gladly receiving the Holy 
Scriptures. The 1260 years, the time of her duration, is rapidly 
drawing to a close, when, it is believed, she will be merged in 
that true Church which knows no infallible guide but the scrip- 
tures, and seeks salvation only by faith in a crucified Redeemer. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Greek Church. Its history^ doctrine^ and discipline. Russian 
Greek Church. Its establishment and separation from the 
Greek Church. Sect of Isbraniki. Efforts of Peter the 
Chreat, Doctrines and discipline. Eastern Churches. Ground 
of their early dioisions. Nestorians. Monophysites. Asi- 
atics and Africans. Copts. Abyssinians. Armenians. 

The once happy and flourishing churches of Greece and Asia 
soon sunk to decay, when they had drunk the poison of Arius, 
and had consented, with idol Rome, to bow the knee in image 
worship. By the Saracens they were, from time to time, awfully 
scourged and rooted up of heaven for their wickedness ; but still 
they flourished in much wealth and splendour while the Byzan- 
tine Caesars held their thrones. This rising power of the Roman 
pontifi* excited their jealousy ; and his pride and haughtiness 
kindled their rage. In the middle of the ninth century, Photius, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, was excommunicated by the 
Roman Pontiff*, for asserting that the Holy Ghost proceeded only 
from the Father and not from the Son. The act was resented 
by the Grecian emperor, and the Roman Pontiff* was excommu- 
nicated in turn. A breach was made between the Eastern and 
Western churches, which was soon widened by new subjects of 
contention, and confirmed in irreconcilable enmity. From this 
period is dated the rise of the Greek church ; though that church 
embraces the primitive churches planted by the Apostles. 

In numbers, wealth, and glory, the Grecian Church far ex- 
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ceeded the spiritual dominion of the Roman See. In the tenth 
century, she received into her connexion the immense Ruanaa 
dominions which were converted to the Christian fidth. Bat die 
had a fatal enemy in the east, before whom she was rapidly oon- 
sumed. One after another of her beautiful churches she beheld 
converted into a Mahometan mosque ; while their worshippeiB 
were destroyed by the sword, or converted by terrors and hnhes 
to the religion of the impostor. From the west, the fanatical 
crusaders came pouring in torrents to rescue, if possible, her logC 
territory. She was jealous of their design, and only submitted to 
what she could not resist ; and while she had little cause to thank 
them for their aid, she had reason to bewail, had her eyes been 
open to it, the inheritance they left ; — a vast dqiosit of moral 
corruption. 

In 1453, the empire of the Greeks was overthrown by the 
Mahometan power ; and, with it, perished their reli^us esta- 
blishment. For a few years, their haughty conquerors permi^ 
ted something that bore the name of a rehgious toleration ; but 
it is part of the religion of a Turk to treat a Christian as a do^, 
and the toleration was soon exchanged for a rigorous and cruel 
despotism. For near 400 years, the Greek church has now 
continued in most deplorable bondage, until her religion is but 
little better than a constant succession of idle ceremonies. Why 
has it been thus ? Eternity will unfold the mysteries of time. 
But let the churches which have the bright light that once shooe 
on Asia and on Greece, behold and beware. 

By a defection of the Russian church in 158^^, the Gre^ 
church became considerably limited in its extent Her people 
are now found scattered throughout Greece, the Grecian islands, 
Walachia, Moldavia, Sclavonia, Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia and Palestine. These countries are 
comprehended within the jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. There are 
also branches of the Greek church in Circassia, Greorgia, and 
Mongrelia. 

The boldest and most artful efforts have been repeatedly made 
to win the Greek church to the Roman faith, but uniformly ia 
vain. The very youth brought from the east, and educated at 
Rome at the greatest expense in the papal colleges, have, on their 
return, been the bitterest foes to the papal dominion. 

The Greeks, while they pretend to acknowledge the Scriptarea 
as the rule of their faith, have many peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish them from the Catholic and Protestant churches. They 
receive the doctrine of the Trinity, and most of the articles of 
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die Nicene aod AthanaBian creeds, but rest moch upon the PrO- 
ceasioD of the Holy Ghost from the Father, and not from the 
Son. Thej hold in abhorrence the supremacy and infaUibility of 
the pope ; purgatory by fire ; graven images ; the celibacy of 
the secular clergy ; and prohibition of the sacrament in both 
kinds :--but yet use pictures in their worship ; invoke saints ; 
Iiave seven sacraments ; believe in transubstantiation ; admit 
prayers and services for the dead ; have a fast or festival for 
almost every day in the year ; and know of no regeneration but 
baptism. 

Their officers are many ; tboir convents numerous, and tlieir 
monks are all priests, who lead a very austere life. Their nun- 
neries are few. Their patriardis reside at Constantinople, Da- 
mascus, Cairo, and Jerusalem. The patriarch of Constantinople 
ig at the head of the church, and is chosen by twelve bishops, 
and confirmed by the Turkish emperor. The office, however, is 
^nerally purchased by an immense sum of the Grand Vizio*. It 
is a post honourable and lucrative. Its possessor has a vast 
jurisdiction and dominion. He not only decides controversies in 
the church, but administers civil justice among the members of 
liis communion. He has the power of excommunicating any 
xnember of the Greek church ; and of comnvanding his death, 
pxile, or imprisonment for life. He is, in fact, the governor of 
the Greeks, under the Turkisli emperor, and is sustained by hi^ 
authority. The other patriarchs are poor and debased, as is the 
whole church. Without schools, without Bibles, without reli* 
gious teachers, groaning for near 400 years under an iron bond* 
age, they have sunk into the most deplorable ignorance and 
moral corruption. With a crowd of bishops and metropolitans, 
ihey are almost as ignorant of the true Gospel of Christ as the 
benighted savage. When, O when shall the Mahometan yoke 
be broken and the oppressed go free ? Let Christians pray for 
those once great and distinguished churches, now in ruins ; and 
^nd them back the light of life. 

Ri;ssiAj\' Ghekk Church. 

The immense wilds of Russia continued covered witli moral 
darkness long after the rest of Europe had enjoyed the precious 
light of the Gospel. About the year 900, Methodius and Cyril., 
ths philosopher, travelled from Greece into Moravia, where they 
translated some of the church service into the Sclavonian lan'^ 
eoage, and converted the grand dutcheas Olga to the Christian 
with, Gbristianity soon spread, and Rusi^ia became subject to 
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Sixty thousand perished, and solemn thanksgivings were ran 
dered to God by the Catholics, for the triumph, as they called it^ 
of the church militant. It was the horrid excess of religioafr 
bigotry — ^the awful triumph of the Man of Sin. 

As soon as possible, the Huguenots, under the prince of 
Gonde, stood in their defence, and combatted their enemies with 
much success. But the most terrible scenes — murders, assaaa- 
nations, massacres, and all the accompaniments of a religions 
war, were continually witnessed ; — 3d princes, 148 counts, 234 
barons, 146,158 gentlemen, and 760,000 of the common peo- 
ple were in about thirty years destroyed, for adopting the re* 
formed religion. 

In 1593, Henry IV. succeeded to the throne of France. Me 
was a Huguenot. But not being able to obtain the thronOy 
while he remained such, and imagining that if he should, his 
government would have no stable foundation disconnected with 
Home ; he made a solemn profession of Popery. But. he fol- 
lowed the feelings of his heart, in relation to the Huguenots, 
and, in the year 1598, published the Edict of Nantez, winch 
gave them the rights and privileges of citizenship, assured to 
them the liberty of worshipping God according to the dicfeilai- 
of their own consciences, and certain lands to support thrir 
churches and garrisons. Henry soon felt the vengeance of the 
Papal arm ; for he was assassinated in his chariot as he passed 
along the streets of Paris, by the fanatic Ravillac, A. D. 1610. 

Tolerated by the civil power, the Huguenots, for a season, 
flourished greatly. But they were ever at variance with tbe 
government, and Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister of Lewis 
XIIL, early adopted and long pursued this severe maxim ; ^ That 
there could be no peace in France, until the Huguenots were 
totally suppressed.' Every method which had the least appear- 
ance of consistence with the edict of Nantez, was used for 
many years, to carry it into effect. The Huguenots were de- 
prived of their wealth, and strong holds, and civil privileges — 
were courted and frowned upon, and driven from one extremity 
to another, until at length, finding all these measures ineffectual, 
the perfidious and impolitic Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantez, and ordered all the reformed churches to embrace the 
Romish faith. Their case was now hopeless. Their churcbes 
were razed to the ground. They were insulted by a brutal 
soldiery, and massacred in crowds. And though soldiers were 
stationed on the frontiers to prevent their escape, yet above 
fifly thousand ded, and sought refuge in the various Protestant 
countries of Europe. 

Similar attempts to regain lost dominion, are seen in the his-^ 
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ceremonies ^nd absurd superstitions ; and it is to be feared, 
that she .is but very little elevated above the Roman Catholics 
in acquaintance with evangelical piety. Every person is 
obliged, by the civil law, to partake of the sacrament once a 
year. An unparalleled union exists throughout the empire, 
in doctrine and in practice. Her clergy are very numerous, and 
of different orders. Her monks and nuns are about 6000 each. 

Af any efforts have been made by the Roman Pontiff and Jesuits, 
to effect an union between the Catholic and Russian churches, 
but always in vain. The Russians are very jealous of their religious 
independence and religious system. 

The friends of truth, encouraged by tlie promises of God's 
word, are looking for some great moral change throughout those 
immiense regions. A single reign of one pious and liberal 
monarch may, under God, effect it. Let us rejoice that the hearts 
pf kings are in his hands. 

Eastern Churches. 

It is wonderful how great results proceed from little causes, 
and how the human mmd once turned into a particular chan- 
nel, proceeds on through successive ages. In the fiflh cen- 
tury, we saw Nestorius, a Syrian bishop of Constantinople, ad- 
vancing the sentiment, that, in Christ there were two distinct 
natures and persons, the human and divine, and that Mary 
was to be called the mother of the man Jesus, and not of God. 
In opposition to him, Eutyches, an abbot at Constantinople, 
declared that these natares were so united in Christ, as to 
form' but one nature, that of the Incarnate Word. It was an 
age when men were fast losing sight of the Gospel, and con- 
tending about rnodes and forms ; and these opposite opinions 
threw the whole Eastern world into bitter contention, and 
gave rise to that great division, which continues to this day 
among the miserable remnant of the Eastern churches. The 
followers of the former, are called Nestorians ; the latter, Mo- 
nophysites. 

The \fiST0KiANs early became the chief propagators of the 
Gospel in the East. They enjoyed the patronage of the Per- 
sian monarch Pherazes, by whom their opponents were ex- 
pelled from his kingdom, and their patriarch was established 
at Seleucia. They established a school at Nisibis under Bar- 
sunias, a disciple of Nestorlus, from whence proceeded in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, a band of missionaries, who spread 
;abroad their tenets, through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India,Tartary, 
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and China. In the twelfth century, they won over to tbeir Ub 
the prince of Tartary, who was baptized John ; and becam 
ho exercised the office of presbyter, was, with his aoccessorii 
called Prester John. They made converts also of the Ghro- 
tians on the coast of Malabar, who, it is supposed, receiyed flie 
Christian faith from the Syrian Mar Thomas, in the finirth or 
fifth century. 

They formed, at one time, an immense body ; bat dwindled 
away before the Saracen power, and the exasperated heathen 
priests and jealous Chinese emperors. They acknowledged 
but one patriarch until 1551, who resided first at Bagdad, and 
afterwards at Mousul. But at this period, the Papists suc- 
ceeded in dividing them, and a new patriarch was consecrated 
by Pope Julius III. and established over the adherents to the 
Pope, in the city of Ormus. The great patriarch at Hoosal, 
called Elias, has continued, however, to be acknowledged to this 
day, by the greater part of the Nestorions, who are scattered 
over Asia. 

Throughout this long period, they have maintained conader- 
able purity of doctrine and worship, and kept free from tbe 
ridiculous ceremonies of the Greek and Latin churches. Of 
their present number, and religious character, we know bat 
little. Probably they are very ignorant, debased, and corrupts 
Dr. Buchanan visited the churches on the Malabar coast, ia 
1 806, and found fifty- five much discouraged and distressed. TlMir 
doctrines differed but little from the doctrines of the church of 
England. Surely they are interesting objects for missionary 
effort. Towards them the English Church Missionary Society, 
has of late directed its attention, and they are improving in doc* 
trine and in morals. 

The MoNOFUYsiTEs at first received some encouragement, 
but were soon suppressed by the Grecian Emperors. They 
found, however, a father in Jacob Baradeus, an obscure monk, 
who died in 588, bishop of Edessa, leaving them in a flourishing 
state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and other countries. In honour of him they are, to tfa^s day> 
called Jacobites. 

For a long period, this great body of Christians have been 
divided into three portions, the Asiatics, the Africans, and the 
Armenians. 

The Asiatics are subject to the patriarch of Antioch, who, 
since the fifteenth century, has borne the name of Ignatius, to 
show the world that he is a lineal descendant of Ignatius^ an 
early bishop of Antioch; He resides at the monastery of 8K 
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Ananiaa, near the city of Morden. Some of them in the seven- 
teenth century subjected themselves to the church of RomOi 
but, through the influence of the Turks, were soon brought back 
to the dominion of Ignatius. But the condition of the whole 
body is miserably debased. 

The Africans are divided into the Copts and the Abyssinians, 
and are all subject to a patriarch, who resides at Cairo. 

The Copts are in number about 30,000. They reside in 
Bgypt and Nubia ; and, oppressed by the Turks, are destitute of 
almost every comfort of life, and are deplorably ignorant. They 
have a liturgy in the old Coptic tongue, which is now obsolete. 
Their priests understand but little of it. During their service 
they are continually in motion. They have itiany monasteries 
and hermitages, but are in a state of beggary. 

The Abyssinians are in every respect superior to the Copts. 
We know little of their history. In the middle of the fourth 
century, Frumentius, it has been observed, preached among 
them with great success, and they were well esteemed at Rome, 
until they adopted the system of the Mobophysites. In 1634, 
(he learned Heyling, of Lubec, a Lutheran, went into Abyssinii^ 
with pious purposes, and recommending himself to the Emperor, 
he rose to high offices in the state. He returned to Europe for 
missionary aid, but perished on the way. The duke of Saxe 
Gotha sent one Gregory, an Abyssinian, who had resided in 
Europe, to succeed him ; but he was shipwrecked on his voyage. 
One Wanstel ofiered to supply his place, but his conduct was 
villanous, and these missionary efforts ceased* The Jesuits 
-made several attempts to bring them over to the Church of 
Rome. The Moravians, every where else successful, have been 
obliged to abandon their enterprises here. The Emperor is 
nominally Christian, and exercises a supremacy in the church* 
The highest spiritual officer is the Abbuna, or bishop, appointed 
hy the patriarch at Cairo. There religion is a strange mixture of 
Judaism, Christianity, and the most debased superstition. Poly- 
gamy is common. The king has as many wives as his pretended 
ancestor Soloman. But the Abyssinian church acknowledges but 
one as the lawful wife. They pay the greatest reverence to the 
Virgin Mary ; some even declare her to be a fourth person in the 
Crodhead. In the number of their saints, and strictness of their 
fasts, they even exceed the Roman church. About half the peo- 
ple can read, though they have no books excepting in the Ethio- 
pic, which is to them a dead language. They have a great vene- 
ration for the word of God, though they have it only in an unfanown 
tongue, and are in great darkness respecting it. 

23* 
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The late Abbuna was expelled for drunkennessi and the King 
resolving to receive no more from the Coptic church, sent in 
am]ia88^or in 1897 to the Armenian church, to solicit a patii- 
arch from them. At Cairo, he was met by two miaaonaritt 
iirom the Church Missionary Society, who were on their w^ U> 
Abyssinia, and whom he earnestly invited to accompany luii 
home. From this circumstance, much good b expected.. Hk 
Abyssinians have churches in Persia, Russia, and Poland. 

Great efforts have been made by the Roman pontiff^ to can- 
vert the African Monophysites to their faith, but in vain. Is 
1634, the Abyssinians banished for ever the Jesuits firom their 
country. They have ever displayed an astonishing attachment 
to the religion of their ancestors. O that they had it in its purity. 
Here were once some of the best churches of Christ. The north 
of Africa was consecrated by the prayers, and watered by the 
tears of Cyprian, Anthanasius, Tertullian, Augustine; but now 
it b the residence of every unclean bird and beast. But Ethiopii 
^11 stretch out her bands to God. 

The Armenians inhabit the vast country east and northeast of 
Syria. They differ so much from the other Monophysites in6itb> 
discipline, and worship, as to hold no communion with them. 

A church was planted among tiiem in the fourth century by 
Gregory, called the enlightened, Thb church has remamed, 
though their country has been laid waste and subjected to tk 
Turks, Tartars, and Persians. A vast number of Armeaiio 
merchants have, frooi time to time, settled in various parts of 
Europe, who have remembered her with affection, and supplied 
her with the means of knowledge. An Armenian version of the 
Bible, made about the time of Chrysostom, from the Greek ol' 
the Septuagint, was printed at Amsterdam in 1664, and dispersed 
through the country. 

The Armenian church at present embraces 42,000 individuals 
in the Russian provinces; 70,000 in Persia, and in Turkey 
1,500,000; 100,000 reside in Constantinople. Her merchants 
are the bankers of the East. Her clergy are of difierent orders 
and very numerous. Their patriarch who resides in a monastery 
at Ekmiazen, near Erivan in Persia, is said to have an immense 
income, while his food and dress are on a level with tlie poorest 
monk. He has under him three other patriarchs and fifty arcih 
bishops. Their monastic discipline is very severe. By it aH 
their ecclesiastics are qualified for their stations. The Sultan 
appoints a patriarch in Constantinople and Jerusalem, who have 
no share in the goveirmnent gf tbo church, and arc mere instru- 
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moDts for enforcing his firmans, and collecting the capitation taX| 
fbr which they are responsible. 

Sumptuous and unmeaning ceremonies, ridiculous traditionSi, 
lying wonders, superstitious rites, characterize this crumbling 
church, while her priests and bishops are sunk in the lowest igno« 
vance and sensuality, and are treated by her enlightened merchants . 
with the greatest contempt. The papists have made constaikit 
cherts to bring this church under their dominion, and ha?e per- 
suaded about 4000 in Constantinople to acknowledge the supre^ 
aiacy.of the Pope. 

A recoit event has excited hopes of great changes in the Ea^t. 
A farewell letter of Mr. King, an American Missionary, to the 
people of Syria, found its way to Constantinople, and produced 
great excitement. A council was immediately convened con- 
gistiog of all tlie Armenian monks and priests and bishops and 
patriarchs, of whom several happened at that time to be in Con- 
Btantinople, also of all the princi]>al Armenians of the laity, 
together with two of the Greek patriarchs. — The Bible was pro* 
duced and examined relative to the truth of statements by Mr* 
Kingt and resolutions were passed reforming the convent at Jeru-> 
salem, forbidding any additions to the monks or priests for 36 
years, and suppressing pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and all attend- 
ance upon the pretended miracle of the Holy fire. There is evi* 
dently among them a strong tendency to a reformation. May 
some Luther rise and bring them to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

The Mabomites are a sect of eastern Christians who are 
aubject to the Pope of Rome. Their principal habitation is on 
Mount Libanus. They have a patriarch who resides at a mo- 
nastery on the mount. They were connected with the Mono^ 
thelites until the 12th century, when they united with the Roman 
church on this condition, that they should retain ail their ancient 
cites and customs, which they do to the present time. They 
have many monks, are very ignorant and wretched, and a great 
tax upon the church of Rome. There are also in the same 
country Greek Roman Catholics; Armenian Roman Catho- 
lics; Syrian Koman Catholics, and Latins or Frank Rpman 
(/atholics. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BkisioiM of the PraUttanU. Lutherans. Their reMenee, riie, 
system offaxth^ liturgy, government, PersecuHons. JbUenal 
commotions. Synergistical controversy. AtteimpU at a reem* 
eiUaiion betwten them and the Cdlmnist$, SynersHsiic cm- 
troversy. Degeneracy of clergy and ckufdhis. PieHsiied 
controversy, lAberalism Present state of reUgion in thek 
churches. Swedenborgianism. Theological erudOlon. 

When the Catholics saw the Reformers contending about 
points of faith and practice, they derided them for fbn&ng the 
infallible head. But time has pro?ed that the decinons of the 
Pope were of all others the most preposterous and absofd. 

Why God does not enable his children to see ^^ ^e to eyc,'^ 
is among the mysteries to be unfolded hereafter. A mo^nka 
ocean would breed putrefaction and death. It may be sp at 
present, in the moral world. The great Head of the Cfamtb, 
may see it best for his children to be in a perpetual search after 
troth ; best for wave to dash against ware, and billow to roll over 
billow. 

As it had been for centuries in the East, so was it now to be 
in the West Those bold spirits who had bid defiance to the 
thunders of the Pope, and had opened the eyes of half the na- 
tions, were to be leaders or heads of vast portions of the re- 
formed church, and to dash one against another perha'ps until the 
millennium. To enumerate all the different sentiments advanced 
by the Protestants, would be almost impossible. The great mass 
of those who came out from the church of Rome, enlisted under 
Luther and Melanchton, Zuingle and Calvin. 

Lutherans. 

The followers of Luther and Melanchton have resided chiefly 
jh the north, of Germany, in Prussia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. They have spread also to some extent, in Rusua^ 
France, Holland, North America, and the Danish West India 
Islands. In honour of the great reformer, they have assumed the 
name of Lutherans. 

The Lutherans date the rise of their church, from the excom- 
munication of Luther by the Pope ; but do not view it as com- 
pletely established until the peace oX Passau, 1953. 
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Their system of faith, is the confession of Augsbor|^. Its capi- 
tal articles ore, The sufficiency of the scriptures as a rule of faith 
and practice ; justification by faith in the Son of God, and the 
necessity and freedom of divine grace. It was the common &ith 
of the reformers. That which gave them distinction as a sepa- 
rate d^omination, was the favourite opinion of Luther, thai 
though, according to the papists, the bread and wine in the sacra* 
ment, are not converted into the body and blood of Christ, yet 
the body and blood of (*hrist are. materially present with them^ 
though in an incomprehensible manner. A wide breach was 
early made with Zuinglius and the Helvetic churches, who eon-* 
sidered the bread and wine only as symbolical of the body and 
blood of Christ broken and shed for us. 

This breach was increased by a pertinacity on the part of the 
Lutherans, to retain in their worship some of the forms of the 
Catholics ; — exorcism in baptism ; the use of wafers in the Lord's 
supper ; private confession of sin ; images, incense, and lighted 
tap^ in their churches, a crucifix on the altar ; — also to observe 
miiiiiy of the festivals of the Roman church, and days of samts 
and martyrs. 

Luther drew up for his followers, a liturgy or form of divine 
service ; but they have not been confined to that, nor to any par- 
ticular form of government. In Germany the superior power is 
vested in a consistory, which has a president with a distinction of 
rank and privilege. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden acknowledge 
episcopacy ; but their bishops have not that pre-eminence which 
ifl enjoyed in England. The supreme ruler of the state is ever ac« 
knowledged as head of the Church. 

This portion of the reformed church has suffered no persecUi 
tion since the peace of religion^ except in 1618, when the Catho- 
lics made war upon it through the bigotted house of Austria, 
under pretence that it had departed from the confession of 
Augsburg. Their sufierings for 30 years were very great, but 
they were relieved by the friendly interposition of Gustavus of 
Sweden, and in the peace of Westphalia in 1648, had all their 
rights and privileges secured to them. 

Her internal commotions upon points of faith and practice, 
have oflen been violent. To the Sacramental controversy, suc- 
ceeded a dispute among her own members upon the Interim^ or 
propriety of yielding to the Emperor and church of Rome in 
things indifierent. The pacific spirit of Melanchton, was dis- 
posed to yield points in the article of justification and in the 
papal ceremonies and jurisdiction, for which Luther had most 
strenuously contended. Ho met with warm opposition from 
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Flaccius, professor of divinity at Jena. In 155% aroae a warm, 
controversy upon the necessity of good works ; and soon after 
another cailed the synergisHeal controversy, upon the co-open- 
tion of the human will with divine grace in conversion. • 

Before the death of Meianchton, a considerable de&ctioD 
bad taken place from the doctrines of absolute predeatinatk»» 
irresistible grace, and man's moral impotence, in which Luther 
agreed with Calvin. Men seemed to be wearied with the boU 
efforts and the astonishing advancement which they had made 
in the discovery of truth, and as is natural to the human miod, 
to repose and go backward. Some things, however, were file 
vourable. 

A large body grew dissatisfied with consubstantiatioii, and 
endeavoured to extirpate it from their churches. To check 
their progress, a standard of doctrine was adopted by the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 1576, at Torgau, called 
the Form of Concord^ and imposed upon the churches as a 
term of communion. It occasioned great disturbances. Soom 
of the churches refused to adopt it. Many of the oppoaenof 
Luther's sentiment upon the sacrament, were imprisoned. The 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the elector of Brandenbeig, re- 
nounced Lutheranism, and embraced the communion oftbe 
Genevan church, which was a severe stroke to the LuthenQ 
cause. 

The separation which was continually widening between the 
followers of Luther and Calvin, filled the minds of all the pro- 
testant world with deep concern. Many attempts were made 
to reconcile theni. James L, king of Great Britain, interposed 
by an embassy, in 1615. Many conferences were held, but all 
in vain. The Lutherans were always unyielding. 

Calixtus« professor in the University of Helmstadt, supposed 

that the true principles of the Gospel, were retained in the 

Roman, Lutheran, and Calvinistic confessions, and endeavoured 

to bring these churches together. His writings gave rise to 

what was caUed the Syncretistic controversy. The Lutherans 

heaped upon him torrents of abuse, which, as he was a mao 

of much merit, prejudiced against them all candid and liberal 

minds. Had the Lutheran clergy acted out their principles in I 

their lives, their enemies would have had but little advan- J 

tage over them. But while contending violently for their doc- I 

Crines, their morals were low. Through their carelessness and | 

inpotence, discipline failed, and a general degeneracy was y 

visible in their churches, before the close of the sixteenth 
isentury. 
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DisgQsted with tlieir strife and the grosfiness of their livesi 
a stnall party called PkStists^ arose about the middle of the 
seventeentli century, and endeavoured to revive experimental 
religion. Their leader was Spener. He published a bcx^, called 
Piint Desires^ exhibiting the disorders of the church, and 
pointing out the necessity and means of reformation, which was 
very popular. He gained some adherents, particularly Francbiua^ 
Scbadius, and Paulus, three professors of philosophy, who gave in 
their colleges, an evangelical exposition of Scripture. Their 
jBtUe Chutes were popular, and roused a spirit of opposition : 
tumults were excited, and tlie professors were brought before the 
public authorities, and charged no more to teach thus in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Persecution only strengthened and increased them. The 
Pietists, as they were now called in derision, were found in all 
the towns, villages, and cities, where Lutheranism was profess^ 
ed, and by the reformation which they demanded, produced a 
prodigious excitement. They insisted on a reform in the pre- 
yalent system of theological instruction, which was devoted 
almost entirely to the subtilties of controversy, neglecting the 
Scriptures and practical religion ; — demanded experimental piety 
in all candidates for the ministry ; — condemned dancing, panto* 
mimes, and theatrical amusements, as unlawful and ruinous to the 
Christian, and recommended private assemblies for prayer and 
religious conversation. 

1'hey were the Puritans of Germany. But their enemies 
charged them with despising philosophy and learning and 
theological discussion; and derogating from the power and 
efficacy of the word of Grod, which, they said, would be .Ks 
great, though it was delivered by an nnregenerate minister ; 
and with useless austerities in pubhc, and loose practices in prir 
vatc meetings, so that they were publicly proceeded against by 
the ci\il authorities. But vast good followed their effort. A 
general revival spread over Germany. Professor Frank esta- 
blished an orphan house in 1705, which was remarkably blessed 
of heaven. 

Happy had it been for the Lutheran cause, had the Pietists 
retained their principles and views, and enforced their demands. 
But it was not an age of light. They degenerated and were 
joined, or rather followed, in subsequent periods, by enthusiasts 
and fanatics, who, pretending to inspirations and revelations, went 
through Germany and Denmark, pulling up, as they said, iniquity 
by the root ; prophesying fhedownfal of Babel, i^ e. the Lutheran 
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church ; terriiying the populace by fictitiout visions, and intro- 
ducing s mystical jargon in place of true religion. 

These persons, who were of a yery different chancter finm 
the original Pietists, excited, for a long time, great dirturbanees. 
'Some of the principal authors of delusion, were John W. Petei- 
don, Jacob Behmen, Paul Naget, Martin Sidelius, and a bosttf 
fanatical prophets. No tongue can tell the injury they did to the 
cause of religion, throughout Grermany. 

Among other consequences, the learned and refined were M 
Co the study of a philosophical religion. They thought that in no 
other way could a stop be put to the progress of superstition. 
The science of metaphysics was brought into notice, and applied 
to religion by Leibnitz and Wolf. The application gave much 
offence to such as loved the simple doctrines of Christianity ; but 
it was exceedingly popular in tlie universities. Metaphyseal and 
mathematical demonstrations were produced of tlie Trinity ; of 
the nature of Christ, and of the duration of the future punishment 
of the wicked. One Laurence Schmidt commenced a new trsn» 
lation of the Scriptures, to which lie prefixed a system of theokgy, 
drawn up in geometrical order, which was to bo his guide ia in- 
terpreting the Scriptures. Others were exceedingly bold in the 
middle and at the close of the last century in their attempts tp 
expunge every peculiarity in the gospel system, and give Chris- 
tianity a philosophical garb. But none went to such lengths, or 
have been so successful as Semler, a man of great ingenuity and 
exteilsive learning He threw aside entirely the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; gave rise to what is termed the doctrine of accent 
modcUion ; denied the possibility of miracles ; ridiculed the ac- 
count of the creation as a philosophical fable, and of Christ, as a 
new mythology ; and viewed what was said by Him as uttered in 
condescension to the ignorance and weakness of the Jews, and 
the writings of bis Apostles as little better than nonsense. His 
disciples have been numerous, and his system has been spread 
with amazing industry throughout Germany. It has almost de- 
stroyed those few churches in which were once preadicd the doQ* 
irines of the reformation. 

But notwithstanding these great defections in the Lutlicr^ 
church, a precious body of pastors and churches are found through- 
out Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and a laudable 
zeal has recently been excited for spreading the Gospel and cir- 
culating the Scriptures and tracts in every direction. Liberalism 
is not adapted to the pious poor. Such choose a literal interpre* 
lation of the Augsburg confession, which still remains the standard 
of tfteir faiflj. Nor is evangelical truth confined to these. Some, 
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Veminently learned men have of late boldly defended the ancient 
&ith through whose labours Liberalism has received such a check 
tbat it is evidently on the decline. Two of the original supports 
of the Lutheran Church, the Electorate of Saxony and the Prin- 
tsipality of Hesse, went back at the close of the last century to the 
Catholic faith. The efforts of the Catholics to regain their lost 
pOBsieasioDS, have produced a warm spirit of animosity, and pro* 
selytism botli in them and the Protestants. It has also resulted 
in a great union between the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
throughout the Prussian monarchy, in the Hessian territories, and 
in those of Nassau, in the Palatinate and in Baden. These 
churches generally retain the organization they received at the 
time of the reformation. 

The Lutheran church has received considerable extension from 
the emigration of her members, at different times, to various parts 
of the world. 

From among the Lutherans have proceeded the Moravians and 
the Sweden borgians, or fbllowers of the Hon. Emanuel Swedeia- 
borg, who pretended to visions and revelations, and founded in 
1143 what he called the New Jerusalem Church. 

Swedenborg's theology is very mystical, and is expressed in 
language to which most men can attach no ideas. But it is 
pleasing to the visionary, and he has followers in Europe and 
Americfti ; though it is difficult to conceive how mankind can re- 
ceive any benefit from his system. 

In missionary efforts the Lutherans have not been behind other 
reformed churches. 

In 1717 and 1817, they commemorated their deliverance from 
the Church of Rome. 

Their learned men have been very numerous. Their princes 
early endowed, with great munificence, schools and universi- 
ties, that their rising church might be furnished with able critics 
and sound theologians. Luther was a host. Melancliton was one 
of the greatest scholars of that or any other age. Carlostadt, 
Wellef, Flacius, Bucer, Westphal, Phieffer, Spener, have held 
A high rank. Leibnitz, Wolf^ Semler, Kant, Schdling, have 
been extolled by the Liberals. Among the orthodox, Storr. 
Winery Wahl. havn rerenlly laboured with great effect. 
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and China. In the twelfth century, they won over to their fidth 
the prince of Tartary, who was baptized John ; and becaoA 
he exercised the office of presbyter, was, with his auccessoni 
called Prester John. They made converts also of the CSfaris- 
tians on the coast of Malabar, who, k is supposed, received the 
Christian faith from the Syrian Mar Thomas, in the fourth or 
fifth century. 

They formed, at one time, an immense body ; but dwindled 
away before the Saracen power, and the exasperated heathen 
priests and jealous Chinese emperors. They acknowledged 
but one patriarch until 1551, who resided first at Bagdad, and 
afterwards at Mousul. But at this period, the Papists suc- 
ceeded in dividing them, and a new patriarch was consecrated 
by Pope Julius Ifl. and established over the adherents to the 
Pope, in the city of Ormus. The great patriarch at Mousulf 
called Elias, has continued, however, to be acknowledged to tins 
day, by the greater part of the Nestoriuns, who are scattered 
over Asia. 

Throughout this long period, they have maintained consider^ 
able purity of doctrine and worship, and kept free firom the 
ridiculous ceremonies of the Greek and Latin churches. Of 
their present number, and religious character, we know bat 
little. Probably they are very ignorant, debased, and corrupt* 
Dr. Buchanan visited the churches on the Malabar coast, in 
1806, and found fifty-five much discouraged and distressed. Their 
doctrines differed but little from the doctrines of the church of 
England. Surely they are interesting objects for missionary 
effort. Towards them the English Church Missionary Society, 
has of late directed its attention, and they are improving in doc* 
trine and in morals. 

The MoNOPHYsiTEs at first received some encouragement, 
but were soon suppressed by the Grecian Emperors. They 
found, however^ a father in Jacob Baradeus, an obscure monki 
who died in 588, bishop of Edessa, leaving them in a flourishing 
state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and other countries. In honour of him they are, to this daj) 
called Jacobites. 

For a long period, this great body of Christians have been 
divided into three portions, the Asiatics, the Africans, and the 
Armenians. 

The Asiatics are subject to the patriarch of Antioch, who, 
since the fifteenth century, has borne the name of Ignatius, to 
show the world that he is a lineal descendant of Ignatius^ an 
early bishop of Antioch. He resides at tho monastery of 8K 
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Ananias, near the city of Morden. Some of them in the seven- 
teenth century sabjected themselves to the church of Rome, 
but, through the influence of the Turks^ were soon brought back 
to the dominion of Ignatius. But the condition of the whole 
body is miserably debased. 

The Africans are divided into the Copts and the Abyssinians, 
and are all subject to a patriarch, who resides at Cairo. 

The Copts are in number about 30,000. They reside in 
Bgypt and Nubia ; and, oppressed by the Turks, are destitute of 
almost every comfort of life, and are deplorably ignorant. They 
have a Hturgy in the old Coptic tongue, which is now obsolete. 
Their priests understand but little of it. During their service 
they are continually in motion. They haye many monasteries 
and hermitages, but are in a state of beggary. 

The Abyssinians are in every respect superior to the Copts. 
We know Httle of their history. In the middle of the fourth 
century, Frumentius, it has been observed, preached among 
them with great success, and they were well esteemed at Rome, 
until they adopted the system of the Monophysites. In 1634, 
the learned Heyling, of Lubec, a Lutheran, went into Abyssinii^ 
with pious purposes, and recommending himself to the Emperor, 
he rose to high offices in the state. He returned to Europe for 
missionary aid, but perished on the way. The duke of Saxo 
Gotha sent one Gregory, an Abyssinian, who had resided in 
Europe, to succeed him ; but he was shipwrecked on his voyage. 
One Wanstel offered to supply his place, but his conduct was 
villanous, and these missionary efforts ceased. The Jesuits 
-made several attempts to bring them over to the Church of 
Rome. The Moravians, every where elise successful, have been 
obliged to abandon their enterprises here. The Emperor is 
nominally Christian, and exercises a supremacy in the church* 
The highest spiritual officer is the Abbuna, or bishop, appointed 
by the patriarch at Cairo. There religion is a strange mixture of 
Judaism, Christianity, and the most debased superstition. Poly- 
gamy is common. The king has as many wives as his pretended 
ancestor Soloman. But the Abyssinian church acknowledges but 
one as the lawful wife. They pay the greatest reverence to the 
Virgin Mary ; some even declare her to be a fourth person in the 
Crodhead. In the number of their saints, and strictness of their 
fasts, they even exceed the Roman church. About half the peo- 
ple can read, though they have no books excepting in the Ethio- 
pic, which is to them a dead language. They have a great vene* 
ration for the word of God, thongh they have it only in an unhnown 
tongue, and are in great darkness respecting it. 

33* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JBUvetic Churcltes. Difference bettDeen Zuingliu^ and Cahia. 
Triumph of Calvinism. Its Jive points. Genevan Academy, 
Controversies with the Lutherans, Internal dissensions. Spi- 
ritual Brethren and twisters, Castalio Bolsec. Servetus. 
Persecutions from the Catholics. Rise of Armimamsm. Sy- 
nod of Dort, Decline of Calvinism in Holland^ England^ 
France^ Switzerland, Disputes in Holland. Present state of 
the reformed Churches, Literature of the Cahnmsis. Dis- 
tinguished men. Five points of Arminius, Perseatticn of 
hif followers. Their restoration and prosperity. 

The Helvetic Churches, which adhered to Zuinglius in the 
sacramental controversy, and in his simple forms of divine 
worship, and which, in opposition to both the Lutheran aod 
Catholic, assumed the title of Reformed, received, at bis 
death, the doctrine and discipline of Calvin. They were sub- 
jected by this act, to many changes. 

Zuinglius had given unbounded power in the government of 
the churches, to the civil magistrate. But Calvin directed 
that the churches should be governed by presbyteries and sy- 
nods composed of clergy and laity ; without bishops or any 
clerical subordination ; leaving it to the civil magistrates only 
to provide for their support, and defend ihem from their enemies. 
This form of government was called Pkesbytebian. 

Zuinghus viewed the bread and wine in the sacrament only 
as symbolical of the body and blood of Christ; but Calviu. 
Hoping to reconcile the Lutherans, acknowledged a real, though 
spiritual presence of Christ in the ordinance. 

Zuinglius permitted all persons, regenerate and unregene- 
rate, to partake of the supper. Calvin viewed it as improper 
for any to partalce, who had not been born of the Spirit. 

Zuinglius sufl'ored the doctrine of divine decrees to form Qo 
part of his theology. Calvin made it an essential part of his. 

Zuinglius confined the power of excommunication, to the 
. magistrate. Calvin, to the ministers and churches ; but thought 
the magistrate should punish the dissolute. 

The Sv&iss, however, would not at once readily accede to alj 
Calviu's views, especially tp his forms of ciurch gover'nnr^t. 
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But the talents and perseverance of Calvin, at length gained a 
triumph here, and among the reformed churches in France, 
Holland, Scotland, over the descendants of the Waldenses, 
the valleys of Piedmont, and over very many Lutheran churches 
in Germany, Poland, Prussia, Hungary, and Transylvania. 

Atnong this vast collection of churches, however, which, in 
a short time became Calvinistic, there was never a perfect 
uniformity of doctrine or government. The leading articles of 
Calvin's faith, were predestination, particular redemption, total 
depravity, effectual calling, and saints* perseverance. On these 
points be maintained, 

I. ^^ That God. h ith chosen a certain number of the fallen 
race of Adam, in Christ, before the foundation of the world, 
unto eternal glory, according to his immutable purpose, and of 
his free grace and love, without the least foresight of faith, 
good works, or any conditions performed by the creature, and 
that the rest of mankmd he was pleased to pass by, and ordain 
to dishonour and wrath, for their sins, to the praise of his vindictive 
justice. 

II. ^^That though the death of Christ be a most perfect sa* 
criiice and satisfaction for sins of infinite value, and abundantly 
sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world, and though, ' 
on this ground, the Gospel is to be preached to all mankind in- 
discriminately ; yet it was the will of God, that Christ, by the 
blood of the cross, should efficaciously redeem all those, and 
those only, who were from eternity elected to salvation and given 
to him by the Father. 

III. ^* That mankind are totally depraved inconsequence of 
the fall of the first man, who, being their public head, his sins 
involved the corruption of all his posterity, and which corrup- 
tion extends over the whole souU and renders it unable to turn 
to God, or to do any thingr truly good, and exposes it to bis 
righteous displeasure, both in this world and that which is to 
come. 

[V. ^^That all whom God hath predestinated unto eternal 
life, he is pleased, in his appointed time, effectually to call by 
his word and Spirit out of that state of sin and death in which 
they were by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. 

V. ^' That those whom God has effectually called and sanctified 
by his Spirit^ shall never finally fall from a state of grace. That 
true believers may fall partially, and would fall totally and finally, 
but for the mercy and faithfulness of God, who helpeth the feet 
0f tho saints ; also, that he who bestoweth the grace of persfr- 
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tenmee, beatoweth it by means of reading and bearing the word, 
meditation, bxhortations, threatenings, and promises ; but tint 
none of these thin^ imply the posnbility of a belierer^s falfiof 
from a state of justification." 

Calvin also taught the doctrine of three co-ordinate persons 
in the Godhead, in one nature, and of two natares in Jesus 
Christ, forming one person, of justification by faith, and of the 
eternal happiness of the righteous, and endless misery of the 
jfinally impenitent. 

These principles were fully embodied in the cateeJiism of 
Heidelberg^ drawn up by Ursinus for the use of the church of 
the palatinate in Germany, which, first under the elector Frede- 
rick III. in 1560, and afterwards under John, in 1683, em- 
braced the discipline of Geneva. The protestants in Holland, 
Poland, and Hun^rary, received Calvin's views of the sacrament, 
but not readily, of predestination. The church of England be- 
came, under Edward VI., Calvinistic in doctrine, but would nol 
renounce episcopacy. The Bohemian and Moravian brethren, 
also received the creed of the Calvinists, while they retained 
their ancient government. The French and Scotch churdws,. 
came entirely into Calvin's views. I'o the consistory of Geneva, 
the Scotch added a general assembly of the whole church— « 
tribunal, to (which were to be referred matters of highest mo- 
ment. 

Of the reformed churches, Calvin was the life and the soul. 
From his academy at Geneva, proceeded for many years, a 
great number of distinguished students, who filled England, 
Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany, with his doctrine. He 
was succeeded by his colleague Theodore Beza, who published 
a Latin version of the New Testament enriched with critical oh- 
servations, and maintained, for many years,^ the high reputation of 
the academy. 

In their early stages, these churches were rngaged in violent 
controversies with the Lutherans. The chief point of difference 
regarded the Lord's supper. They differed also, concerning the 
decrees of God ; the Lutherans affirming that these decrees pro- 
ceeded from a previous knowledge of men's sentiments and cha- 
racters, and the Reformed, that they are free and unconditional,, 
founded on the will of God ; — and concerning some Catholic 
rites and institutions — the use of images in the cbnrches, of 
wafers in the supper, exorcism in baptism, private confession of 
sin and olerical vestments, which the Lutherans thought propel 
aifi iicefyl, but whicl^t the Befoi;med condemned, on the princir 
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pie that the worship of the Christian church ought to be itk 
stored to its primitive simplicity. In these controversies, the 
Calrini^ were generally triumphant, and brought over to their, 
communion many Lutheran churches. 

With divisions and disputes among themselves^ they were 
Biuch less afflicted than the Lutherans ; but they were not wholly 
unmolested. A sect called the spiritual brethren and Mter$'^ 
spread in Flanders, affirming that God was the sole operating 
cause in the mind of man, and the immediate author of all human 
actions ; that religion consisted in an union of the spirit with 
God, and that those who had formed this union could not sin^ 
do what they would. Being favoured by Margaret queen of Na- 
varre, they gave Calvin no small trouble. At Geneva, Calvin's 
joctrine of decrees was openly contemned by Castalio, master 
3f the public school, and Jerome Bolsec, a French monk. Both 
were banished from the city. Michael Servetus, a Spanish phy- 
sician, who had written against the doctrine of the Trinity, came 
to Geneva in 1 553. Calvin caused him to be apprehended and 
brought before the Senate. Being condemned as a heretic, Ser- 
vetus appealed to the four Swiss churches. They approved of 
the sentence, and he was burnt Oct. 27. Calvin wished to hav& 
the mode of his execution changed, but he thought the sentence 
should be capital. It was the opinion of the age that erroneous 
religious principles should be capitally punished by the civil ma- 
gistrate. A miserable way of opposing and subduing error. 
The severity of Calvin's doctrine and discipline (for he not only 
excommunicated all the flagitious from the church, but even had 
them punished by the magistrate and banished from the city) 
roused the resentment and malignity of the libertines of Geneva, 
fvho gave him perpetual trouble. 

Calvin and Beza differed some on the divine decrees rela- 
ing to the fall of man The former held that God permitted the 
Irst man to fall into transgression without absolutely predcter- 
nining his fall ; the latter, that God decreed that Adam should 
ill, in order that God should glorify his justice and mercy in the 
lestruction of some and salvation of others. Two parties were 
jrmed called Sublapsarians and Supralapsarians. 

Wherever the Catholics could reach them, they caused the 
Reformed to drink to the dregs the cup of bitterness. The 
wful sufferings of the Huguenots in France have passed be- 
jre us. Near 800,000 were destroyed in about 30 yejara in 
hat kingdom. By the revocation of the edict of Nantez about 
0,000 were driven into exile. Some fled to Holland, where^ 
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Hiey ereeled churches and enjoyed religious liberty. AraoDf 
these were Dumont, Dubosc, and the eloquent Baurin.* 

The most horrid scenes of violence and bloodshed were ex< 
liibited from 1660 to 1690 among the Waldenses, whom thi 
Papists persecuted with relentless fury. 

The churches in Great Britain, as we shall see in subsequent 
chapters, suffered both from internal commotion and the fires of 
Papal persecution. 

The church of the Palatinate passed under a Roman Catholic 
prince, ainl was almost pxtin^iuishcd. 

At the opening of the 17th century the Reformed churches 
were distracted by the Arminian schism. This originated with 
James Arminius, professor of divinity at Leyden, who rejected 
the whole of Calvin's system relating to pr 'destination and grace. 
He was warmly upheld and applauded in his liews by many men 
of learning and power in Holland. lie met however with warn 
opposition, especially from Comer his colleague. . A f\er his deatli 
in 1609, the controversy became genera], and so violent were the 
debates, such the tumults and broils, that the magistrates inter- 
fered, and the states general convened a general synod at Dor> 
Jn 1618^ to consider and decide the whole controversy. 

This was one of the most learned and important councils ever 
assembled. It was composed of the most able divines of Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Ilessia and tbc 
Palatinate. At the opening of the Synod, the Arminians de- 
manded the liberty of disproving the sentiments of Calvin, cspe- 
•ially upon reprobation, but the synod forbade them and requirei! 
them first to prove their own sciitirneuts. This they refused tu 
do ; and, fof their refusal, were banished from the Assembly. 
Their system was then examined and condemned. The Armi- 
nians were c'riveii Irom their chnrclies and country. 

But the decisions of the Synod were not popular, and operates 
fO the detriment of Calvinism. Many of the Arminians were 
men of learnir:^ and eloquence, and correct lives, whose fiiifTer- 
ings excited the sympathy of the public. The authority of tin 
.synod was not universally acknowledged among theDutcli 



* Saurin vis born at Nismes, 1677. lie left France on the revocation of 
tbe edict of Niotez and went to Geneva. There he studied with great asfi- 
duitj and then pursued for a little time a military life. Relinquishing thi', 
he entered the ministry, and in 1705 settled at the Hague. There be 
preached hir« eloquent sermons to crowded and brilliant audiences with asto- 
yishinajefle-N He died Dec. 30, 1730. 
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The provinces of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland^ an^ 
Oroningen, rejected its decisions. England threw off the doc- 
trines of Calvin, and embraced the doctrines of Arminius. The 
French Protestants, finding the decisions of the Synod extremely 
offensive to tlie Cathohcs, from whom they were suffering the 
greatest indignities, were afraid publicly to approve of them, 
lest they should bring upon themselves new sufferings, and gra- 
dually relaxed from the Gomarists. 

The doctors of tiaumur and Sedan advanced sentiments con- 
formable to the Lutherans. John Cameron and Moses Amy- 
raut preache I the doctrine of universal redemption. De La 
Place came forward with a denial of the imputation of Adam's 
sin. Claude, Fajon, and Papin exalted the powers of human 
nature, rendering unnecessary the operations of tl>e Spirit of 
God. By these and other bold spirits, they were led in the course 
of this century to depart far from the sentiments of Calvin, and 
before the revocation of the edict of ^iantez the body of French 
Protestants had become Arminians. 

The Swiss churches were seriously affected by the relaxed 
doctrmes of the French The academy at Geneva retained its 
high character for near half a century, and was the resort of stu- 
dents from all parts of Europe ; and the churches lon^ remained 
firm in the faith of the distinguished than who had so hisfhly ele- 
vated them. But some of the pastors imbibed the principles of 
Amyraut and De La Place, and Geneva was numbered among 
the Arminians. Alarmed at the progress of the new opinions, 
an assembly of divines appointed John Henry Heidegger, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Zurich in 1675, to construct a system ot 
doctrine, and to add to it the other confessions of the Helvetic 
church. The whole was called the Fokm or Concoro. But it 
occasioned groat tumult, for in tlic next century it was imposed 
by the magistrates of Berne upon all professors and pastors as a 
rule of faith, and violently resisted, until it was abrogated. Since 
1705, candidates for the ministry have been admitted upon a ge- 
neral declaration of faith in tlic Scriptures. 

The Dutch Calvinists flattered themselves that tlicy should 
Ijave much peace and prosperity after the expulsion of the Ar- 
minians, but they found themselves involved in new troubles, not 
only with them upon their restoration, but from intestine disputes 
upon various points of doctrine and practice, which, for a whole 
century, continued to distract the United Provinces. The most 
important factions were the Cocceians and the Voetians. John 
Cocceius, professor of divinity in the university of Leyden, ne- 
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feeding the natural and simple interpretation of Calvin, was db- 
posed to understand tlie words and phrases of Scripture in erei; 
sense of which they are susceptible, and newcd the whole of the 
Old Testament as a mirror, in which may clearly be seen the 
New Testament dispensation ; and every thing relating to Christ 
and his apostles as types or imajE[es of future events. He con- 
sidered the ten commandments not as a rule of obedience, but as 
a representation of the covenant of jofrace. With him united 
Des Cartes, the most famous philosopher of that period ; whose 
leading principles were^ that the man who would be a philoeopher 
must begin his inquiries by doubting all things, even the existence 
of God ; that the nature or essence of spirit, and even of Grod 
himself, consists in thought ; that space has no real existence, ia 
no more than the creature of fancy, and that consequently matter 
is without bounds. The Cocceians and Cartesians united for the 
purpose of delivering the theology of the day from the endless 
divisions and subdivisions of the peripatetical philosophy. 

Their attempts met with opposition in 1639 from Voet, a theo- 
logical instructer at Utrecht. He was supported by Rivet, Des 
Marets, Maestricht, and the greatest part of the Dutch clergy, 
who resolved in a public assembly to admit no one into the 
ministry who favoured the Cartesian philosophy. The states of 
Holland also issued an edict, forbidding the professors to teach 
it in the public schools. But opposition rather aided than re- 
tarded the Cocceians and Cartesians The contests between the 
contending parties were very violent for many years. 

Other controversies arose out of attempts to simplify religion 
by the Cartesian philosophy, which for years agitated the United 
Provinces and Germany. At one time the churches were rent 
by a dispute on the authority of* reason in matters of religion. At 
another on the proper generation of the Son of God, on divine 
decrees, original sin, and the satisfaction of Christ. Bewitched 
by the Cartesian philosophy, Balthazar Bccher, minister of Am- 
sterdam, got persuaded that mind could not act upon matter, 
unless united with it us was the soul to the body, and denied tlir 
scriptural account of the influence of the devil over mankind, and 
published in 1691 a work of immense labour, entitled The World 
Bewitched^ which for a time encountered much opposition. 
There arose also about the same time the Vemchorists and tlir 
HattemisU\ who perverted the doctrine of divine decrees to fatal 
necessitv. 

The Cartesian philosophy gave place to the Newtonian, and 
TTith. it gradually died many of these contentions. Few new sulr- 
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jeeti of eontroivarsy engrossed the attention of the Dutch or Swiss 
dnirehes in the eighteenth century. The Dutch enjoyed for some 
time after the revocation of the edict of Nantez the labours of 
many able French divines. But these churches gradually declined,, 
became lukewarm, and suffered with the rest of continental 
Europe exceedingly, from French infidelity, and the horrid wars 
of revolutionary France. There is in them, however, now much 
of the life and power of religion. 

Many of the Calvinistic churches in Germany have falten a 

prey to Liberalism ; though some few remain steadfast, and Storr 

and others have so nobly vindicated their faith that their prospects- 

are brightening. In some of the Swiss cantons a precious seed 

has remained to serve the Lord, but long since the Genevan 

churches degenerated from Calvinism to Arminianism, and 

through the poisonous infection of Rousseau and Voltaire have 

now descended to the lowest degrees of Socinianism. Recent 

attempts to preach the doctrines of Calvin have met there with 

Utter persecution. The efforts of the Brilish and Foreign Bible 

Society have been ieh throughout Switzerland and Germany. In 

Prussia the prospect is great, that not a child will hereafter grow 

Qp in ignorance of the scriptures. The Catholics are active to 

regain their former possessions, and their activity has compelled 

the Reformed and Lutherans to union. The age of frivolity and 

arrogant philosophy seems fast passing away. The public mind' 

is turning rapidly, in the middle and nortbof E^urope, to serious^ 

subjects — to something which will satisfy conscience and bring 

peace and consolation to ruined man. 

The Protestants which have remamed in France, since the 
revocation of the edict of Nantez have lived in great seclusion. 
Their worship was interdicted by Lewis XfV ; their marriages 
Were declared illegal, and oppression in every form laid them in 
the dust. From his death to the revolution they met with milder 
treatment. Then every man was left to his own religion. 
"They now number about a million and a half. For the last 
four years they have been rapidly increasing, especially in the 
south of France. Near Lyons a number of villaj?es have be- 
come Protestant, and some hundreds have professed to he the 
subjects of renewing grace. The constitution of the Reformed 
church is Presbyterian. It is divided into 89 consistories. The 
Xutherans are chiefly in the north of France. 

Where there is a population of a thousand, the pastors are 
supported by government; 295 Calvinistic and 2S0 Lutheran 
^Pdstors are now thus partially paid^ Many others thei^ are, whc^ 
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receive no pay from this source, because the populatioD is insdi* 
cient. A fiaiidfioinc sum has recently been granted by gorcm- 
ment for their colleges and the repair of churches : 6080 oMi- 
bers form a consistorial church. 

A warm missionary spirit has lately been excited among thevi 
The monthly concert is extensively obnerved, and Sabbath scfaooll 
have been established. A iiible, Trsct, and iMissionary society, 
liave been formed at Paris. The Count Ver Uuel, a peer of 
France, and Vice Admiral, is their iiatroti. 

A remnant of the Waldenses, is to \ye found in the valleys of 
Piedmont. They remain truly Protestant, but they are exceedr 
ini;ly oppressed by the Catholics, being excluded from the miiitary 
and civil employments, and the learned profeaxiona, and compelled 
1o observe the festivals of the Papists, and to abstain Irom work 
on tho festival days. They number }:i parishes, comiMismg 13 
pastors, and a population of 18.000. Among Uiem are not more 
than 1480 ('atholics. 

It is remarkable and favourable, that, though the majority of 
the teachers and people in the reformed churches have deptrted 
far from their original standards of faith, yet those standaids— • 
the Helvetic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, the dectnons 
of the Synod of Dort, and tlie thirty-nine articles, remain unii- 
tered as their professed creeds. 

The Calvinists have held the first rank in sacred literature. 
The Genevan Academy, sent out a large number of able theok>* 
gians. The greatness of Calvin has ever been telt and ackoow- 
ledgeH by all his foes. Beza, as a scholar, was not much hb 
inferior. Others who associated with them and succeeded tbem. 
shone with distinguished brightness— Oecolampadius, BuUioger, 
Farel, Viret, Uospjnion, in the sixteenth, and the two Buxtorfe and 
Turretin, in Switzerland ; Gomer, Cocceius, Voet, Spanheim, De 
Maestricht, in Holland; Du Moullin, l-aille, Claude, Basnage. 
Saurin, in France, in the seventeenth century ; besides those in 
England, Scotland, and America, who will pass before us in tk 
history of those churches. 

In holiness, spirituality, purity of morals, zeal in the cause of 
Christ and salvation of men, the Calvinists have been surpassed 
by none. 

ARMINIANS. 

The Arminians were (Kstinguished by their peculiar views oi 
the five points of Calvinism, in relation to these, they believedi 
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' I. Timt God, from eternity^ deter rained to bestow salvation on 
those Who, he foresaw, would persevere unto the end, and to 
IlifliGt everlasting punishment on those who should continue in 
their unbelief, and resist his divine succours ; so that election and 
reprobation are conditional. 

II. That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, and of every individual in 
particalar ; that, however, none but those who believe in him, can 
be partakers of his benefits. 

III. That mankind are not totally depraved, and that depravity 
does not come upon them, by virtue of Adam's being their federal 
head. 

iy« That the grace of God, which converts men, is not irre- 
sistible. 

y. That those who are united to Christ by faith, may fall from 
a state of grace, and finally perish. 

Arminius was a pupil of Calvin, and for many years preached 
his sentiments. He c'd not avow this creed until he had attained 
to the professorship ot divinity at Leyden. He died in 1 609, be- 
fore it had much engaged the attention of the Christian world ; 
— leaving a great reputation among his followers for penetration 
tmd piety. 

After the decision of the synod of Dort, the Arminians were 
treated, by Maurice, prince of Holland, with great severity. 
Barneveldt, their most distinguished civilian, was beheaded on a 
scafibld. Grotius, one of the most learned men in Europe, who 
advocated their system, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment ; but he fied and found refuge in France. Many retired to 
Antwerp. A colony accepted an invitation of Frederic, duke of 
Elolstein, and settled in his dominions, and built a town, which 
they called Fredericstadt. Political artifice was at the basis of all 
this religious persecution. 

Afler the death of prince Maurice, in 1625, the Arminians 
vere recalled from exile, and treated with great lenity and 
kindness. They erected churches, and founded a College at 
Ainsterdum. Episcopius, their chief advocate, was appointed 
their first theological professor. They soon numbered in the 
LTiiited Provinces, 34 congregations, and 84 pastors. The church 
of England embraced their sentiments, througli the influence of 
archbishop Laud, so that they number in their train some of her 
most distinguished prelates. The Wesleyan Methodists also 
iiavc received their system, and many divines in the congrega- 
jionul chufches in New England. On the continent of Europje 
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tbey ba?e been Tery numefoui. Tbey have efery wImto ginn 
tbemtelvet mueh liberty u to doctrinal belief; bave been satisfied 
with a confestton of faith in the Scriptures as the word of God| 
and a moral life ; many of them haTe viewed regeneration at a 
progressive work, — instantaneous conversion and revivals as 
fanatical^ and the supper as a converting ordinance, to which all 
are to be admitted, who possess a good moral character. 

Some of their principal writers have been Arminiua, Ejnaco- 
Ijfius, Vorstius, Grotius, Limborch, Le Clerc, Wetstein, Whitby, 
Taylor, Fletcher. Le Glerc wrote a commentary on the Bible^ 
Wetstein on the New Testament. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Imperfect character of the Reformation in England. Cramner 
• made Archbiahop of Canterbury, Bihle translated and gioen 
to the people. Monotsteriea suppressed. Relics ridiadeA. 
CathoLio Rebellion, Henry VIIL excommunicaJted, His 
death. Excellent reign of Edward VL Liturgy and ArHcies 
introduced. Reign of Mary, Popish persecution. Martyr- 
dom of John Rodgers^ Saunders^ Hooper, Taylor^ Bradford^ 
Ridley, and Latimer. Cranmer, Darkness and distress <f 
the period. Death of Mary and accession of Elizabeth. Res- 
toration of the Protestants. Establishment of the English 
Church. 

» 

Ths reformation in England, being little besides a transfer of 

supreme power from the Pope to the King, left the nation still 

groaning under the monstrous corruptions of Popery ; so that 

the history of this Church presents a long and hard struggle be* 

t,ween. such as wished for a thorough reform, and the friends of 

Che Papacy. Henry VIIL. was a monarch of violent passions. 

He had broken from the Pope ; but he was determined to be 

IPope in his 9wn dominions, and, whether right or wrong, would 

Ise obeyed. Fortunately, for the cause of truth, he elevated to 

^e See of Canterbury Thomas Cranmer ; a man of great learn- 

>ig and sound judgment, of a calm temper and an honest heart ; 

^vhose mind rapidly opened to the doctrines of the Bible, and 

*viiich, for many years, he most ably defended. 

The language of WicklifTs version of the New Testament, 
^^hich had been made one hundred and fifty years antecedent 
^ this period had become obsolete ; and it was moreover a pro- 
hibited book, so that the nation were really without the Scrip- 
•^*'es. But one William Tyndall, impressed with the immense 
^portance of a free circulation of the Bible, in the language of 
*^^ day, retired, for security, to the continent, where he tran6- 
^^d the New Testament into English. An edition was printed 
""^ -Antwerp, with short comments, and sent to England, for dis- 
tribution, in 1526.* But its circulation was violently opposed 



K **" Thb was the first time the Scriptures were ever printed in EngUsli.* 
^Ardiaal Wolsey declaimed against the art of printing as that which would 
f^« down the honour and profit of the priesthood by naUiig the people as 
^i»e as they.^-^Baxler, 
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bv the Papists, and prohibited by the bishops as infected with 
heresy ; and Tonstel, bishop of London, had the edition privatelf 
purchased and publicly burnt at Clieapside. This event vu 
far from being unfavourable ; for with the money for wlych Tfb- 
doll sold his books, he was enabled to print in 1 534 a more cor* 
rcct version ; and the very act of conflai;ration, excited ^eil 
displeasure and a spirit fur reading the Scriptures, which nothing 
could suppress, i^lany who dispersed this hated book, and many 
ivho preached and avowci its doctrines, were brought before the 
bishop's courts and condernnci to the flames. Tyndall iiimseif 
was villanously bet rayed at Brus-scls : and first strangled at the 
stake and then burnt. lie expired, praying ^' Lord, open the 
King of England's eyes.'* 

Cranmcr, assisted by the new Queen, Ann Boleyn, endea- 
voured to fitop the ])crs(i;cutioii5 in England ; but the king had 
written in defence of the llornish faith, and had too much pride 
lo renounce his opinions, and was violently pressed to what be 
.still believed to be duty, by the Duke of Norfolk, GardiDcr 
bishop of Winchester, and the greater part of the Clergy. 

Convinced that there could be no reformation without the 
Scriptures, Crannier pn.-vailed upon the King, in 1534, to order 
a translation of ihc Ribh' by sofue teamed men, which shouM ' 
be printed and put into the hands of the people. It was agrei! 
point gained. The work was committed to nine eminent scho- 
lars ; and, when finished, was sent to Paris to be printed. Tlie 
next year, i\Iiles CovcrdaL', an aasocirite of Tyndall, printed at 
Zurich, the whole Bible ni l^nijlisli ; which immediately receired 
the royal sanction, aiirl was ])liiced, by the king's order, in every 
parish church in the kiiijjfdom. Cranmor's Bible was no sooner 
printed, than it was seized by the inquisitors and connuiltcd to 
the flames. TIjc printers fled to London with the prc&sos and a 
few copies that were Siivc:], wlicre it was reprinted and offered 
by royal decree for sale to all tlie king's subjects. But so siiwiii 
was the number of the j)cople thut could read, that the cditioc 
of only GOO copies was iiut wholly s*old oft in three years. 



When the Greek and Hebrew originals were first printed, the monks it 
ciarcdfrom the pulpits (such ^ras the gross ignorance of the age), **^ 
there uas a new laiigungc discovered, called Greek, of nhich people sbooU 
beware, since it produced all heresies, that in this language was come fortk 
a book called the New- Testament, which was now in every body's handii 
uud which was full of thorns and briers. And there had also now another 
language started up, which thcj called Hebrew, and that they who leiraed 
11 were termed, Hebrews." 
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The royal decree exceedingly grieved the papa] clergy ; but the 
people received the Bible with great joy. Multitudes continually 
flocked to the churches to bear portions of the scriptures from 
tbose who could fead.'^ Cranmer's heart was filled with glad- 
noFs at this ^^ day of reformation, which he concluded was now 
risen in England since the light of God's word did shine over it, 
without a cloud." 

The next thing to which Cranmer directed bis attention, was 
the suppression of the monasteries. These gave law to the learn- 
ing and religion of the nation ; and while they remained, ignorance 
and superstition would brood over the land. Henry at once 
coincided with the views of Cranmer, as the monks were all his 
enemies, and would not acknowledge his supremacy, and he 
could fill his empty coffers from their vast funds. In 1535, com- 
menced their visitation ; the object of which was, to expose their 
ioiquities. They were required to acknowledge the King's su- 
premacy, and to pursue a holy course. In both they were con- 
demned. Indeed their vices are not to be named. 375 of the 
lesser convents were dissolved. Henry acquired 10,000Z. in 
liate and moveables, and a clear yearly revenue of 30,000/. ; above' 
10,000 persons were cast upon the world. . Pleased with the re- 
lult, the profligate monarch proceeded to lay hands on the large 
religious houses ; the people being quieted with the declaration, 
that they would never again be burdened with taxes, for the re- 
venue obtained would support 40 earls, 60 barons, 8000 knights 
Bind 40,000 soldiers ; make provision for the poor, and support 
the preachers of the Gospel. All this might have been done, so 
immensely rich had the monks become, but Henry squandered 
Ihe money among his favourites. 



* From one William Maldon, we have this lively picture of the times. " He 
aientions that when the King had allowed the Bible to be set forth to be read 
in the churches, immediately several poor men in the town of Chelmsford, 
an Cs5ex, i«hcre his father lived, bought the New Vc!»tament ; and on Sundays, 
sat reading it in the lower end of the church. Many would flock about them 
to hear their reading ; and /ce, araons; the rest, being then but fifteen years 
old, came every Sunday to hear the s;lad and sweet lidiiigs of the Gospel* 
But hi:3 father, observinii; it once, ang'-iiy fetched \nm away, and would have 
him say the Latin matins with bim,whi( h grieved him much. A nd as be returned 
•%i other time& to hear the scriptureo read, his father still would fetch him 
away. ThiD put him upon the thouG:bt of learning to read English, that h^ 
-Bi^ht read the New Testament himself, which, whcti ho had b> diligence ef* 
fected, he and his father's apprentice bouRhta New Testament, joined their 
stocks to}|;ether, and to conceal it, laid it ander the bed of straw, and read It 
«l convenient tlmes.'^— [T(iton/e|f.] 
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Id the suppreflnon of the monasteries, their relicB wen ill 
brought forth, and made the objects of ridicule and scorn. Abe- 
minable frauds were exposed. A Tial which was said to contaii 
our Saviour*8 blood, h hich could be seen only by the rif^hteooB, 
and which had long b'^n venerated, was exhibited and found to 
be thick and opaque r.u the side held to sinners, and transparent 
on the opposite. Ai> 'rnage, which had been a favourite olgect | 
of pilgrimage, because it moved its head, hands, and feet, was 
taken to pieces, and its mechanism was exposed to the people in ^ 
church., hy the bishop of Rochester. The shrine of Becket wis 
the most profitable in England ft recmed annually over lOOOL, 
an immense sum in that age. Henry unsainted andunshrined' 
him, and ordered his name to be struck from the calender, and 
his bones to be burnt. 

The Pope could not now restrain his anger. Henry was ex* 
communicated, and h.s kingdom laid under an interdict; but the 
days of John were passed away. Henry regarded it as the idle 
wind. 

A rebellion broke out among the Papists in England. A 
hundred thousand collt.cted in Yorkshire, under one Aske, and 
called their march th-j Pilgrimage of grace. This encoura|red 
risings in other parts of the country. But they were suppreaed 
by the royal armies 

The King had fillv^f ^is coffers by exterminating monasteries^ 
relics and images, — hut he a(*hered rigor onsly to transubj^an- 
tiation, and conimittf- ' to the flames sucfi as denied it. (n this 
Cranmer. who had iic* as yet gained light, coincided with him. 
But in J 539, to hi.<« ^^i^ at griefs six pojii^h articles estahlishio; 
traiisubstantiation, piir^atory, the celibacy of priests and au/i- 
cular confipsaion wrr.-- enacted in par!aii!ei]t, arid the papal 
cause gained a temc. rary triumph. Five hundred persons 
were committed to pri-jon, and numbers to the flames. Gran- 
mer came near falling a sacrifice. The King suffered him to be 
summoned hefore tie council to l)e tried for his life, but he 
had a secret affection for him, and he ^\e him Lis sealed ring I 
to prcer-.t to them, should they jjo to extremities. This alone 
saved him. 

At this critical moment, Henry died, A. D. 1547, cursed 
by the Papists and hbhorrcd by the Protestants. He was suc- 
ceeded by £dward VI. ; a prince only nine years of age, 
but remarkably mature, and eminently devoted to the service of 
God, and the cause of the reformation. He lived but six years 
from this time ; but he did every thing that he was able to do io 
so short a period, for the deliverance of his dominipna from the 
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corruptions of popery, and to bring his subjects to the knowledge 
of the truth. His religious principles were Calvinisiic. . Geneva 
was acknowledged as a sister church ; but he adhered to the 
Episcopal form which had been established. He had a liturgy 
prepared for the peoplo, that prayers to the saints, ind lying le- 
gends, might cease ; articles of religion framed, corresponding to 
those of Calvin ; all laws and canons requiring celibacy in the 
clergy, repealed ; auricular confession abolished ; and he invited 
eminent reformers from the continent, particularly Martyr, Bu- 
cer, Fagius and Ochinus, to reside in his dominions, that 
they might aid in enlightening his people.. Farther he would 
have proceeded if he could. In his diary, he laments " that he 
could not restore the primitive discipline according to his heart's 
desire, because several of the bishops were unwilling to it." 

In his reigni, the doctrine of traiisubstaiitiation was fully dis- 
cussed, and renounced, by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, the 
three principal reformers. But Cranmer still thought it right to 
burn for heretical opinions, and had Joan of Kent, a fanatical 
anabaptii^t, brought to the flames, though Edward signed the 
commission with tears, saying that the archbishop must answer 
for it. Van Paris, a Dutchman, was afterwards burnt for being 
anArian. 

The reformers made merciless destruction of the wealth of 
churches and monasteries, and in many cases, exceedingly en- 
riched themselves. The Catholics rose in many parts of the 
country, and threatened the entire subversion of the government. 
but were subdued. They had a warm friend in Mary, the sister 
of the king, who contrived to have mass in her house, and was a 
rallying point to all who were friendly to the old. religion. 

This violent Catholic succeeded her brother. It was a mys- 
terious providence. Edward had willed the crown to the lad 
Jane Grey, a Protestant; but Mary, the lawful heir, was imme- 
diately received by the people. Ifer mind was superstitious and 
melancholy. She had always Iiutcd the reformed religion, and 
she wa.s resolved to brinnr the nation back to the church of 
rtomc. 

On tli(^ Ctli of August, 1553, King Edward was buried. Cran- 
mer read the Protestant service; but he felt it to be the burial 
of the rclorinalion. Tho Catholics throughout the kingdom., 
set up their forms of worship, without waiting for a repeal of the 
laws of king Edward. Bonner, Gardiner and others, who had for- 
merly been removed from the bishoi)rics, were restored. All preach- 
ing was prohibited, except such as received the Queen's license. 
The reformers were driven with great insolence from their pul 

25* 
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|iiCB. AD the murriages of the clergy were dechrad ntiBi ail'' 
their children were pronoanced iUegitiniate. Gtrdiner, Udnptf 
fnoehester, a man who would ha?e held the firat rank sumIk tte 
Spanuhinquiffltora, was made lord chancellor. ADdielawidfkiqf;^ 
Edward, relating to religion, were repealed; and the anciflMt a^ - 
vice was re-established. The Queen expr^sed her deailro lb the 
Pope, that England might again be received as a faitfaffal daifh- 
ter of the church, and that Cardinal Pool might be sent fom 
Rome with legatine power. 

These various proceedings taught the reformers that they hail 
nothing to expect but death, in its most horrid forms. Many of 
them fled into Scotland, Switzerland, and Germany. Cranmer 
was advised to escape, as it was supposed that he would be the 
first victim ; but he refused, saying it ill became him to quit the 
station in which providence had placed him. At an early period, 
he and Latimer were sent to the tower. He was great!? be- 
loved, and it was feared by many, that violence toward him would 
arouse the people. But the queen and his relentless enemies, 
were bent on his destruction. Gardiner, however, fearing thtl 
Pool would succeed him in office, protracted that event as Iod^ 
as possible. 

To strengthen herself, Mary united in marriage with FbOip. 
son of the emperor Charles V., sent Elizabeth, her sister, after- 
wards Queen, to prison, and brought the lady Jane Grey to the 
block, Jane was an eminently pious woman, of whom the wM 
was not worthy. She rejoi< ed, she said, " at her approaching 
end, since nothing could be to her more welcome, than to be de- 
livered from that valley of misnry, into that heavenly throne f" 
which she was to be advanccJ." Slic repeated the fifty-first 
psalm, laid her head upon tlic block, and said, " Lord Jesus, into 
thy hand I commend my spirit." 

To give the Papal cause llic appearance of justice and mo- 
deration, a public disputation was held at Oxford, in the spring: 
of 1554, between the leadin<r divines, on both sides. Three 
questions were discussed, viz., whether the natural body o! 
Christ was really in the sacrament ? whether any other sub- 
stance remained, besides the body and blood of Christ ? whether, 
in the mass, there was a propitiatory sacrifice for the dead and 
living ? Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, spoke for the reformed, 
with great boldness and power. But they were declared van- 
quished, required to subscribe the popish faith, and on refusal. 
were pronounced obstinate heretics, and excluded from the church 

In the succeeding summer, the bishops performed their risit- 
actions, and saw that the catholic religion was fully established 
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Such priesiB as conformed, were anointed and clothed with 
pr io a tlj ▼eatments. Above twelve thousand who recused, were 
qtefad, mnd the moat eminent were imprisoned. In Novemb^, 
Mngaioary lawa were passed in parliament, and persecution 

The fiUBt martyr was John Rodgrers. He had been a fellow 
labourer of Tyndall and Coverdale, in translating the Bible, 
and was now prebendary of St. Paul. He had a wife and ten 
children with whom he wished to speak, but was not permitted. 
He was burned at Smithfield, Feb., 4, 1555. His wife, with her 
ten children, one hanging at the breast, was a spectator of the 
scene. 

The next was Lawrence Saunders. He was burnt at Co- 
ventry. He embraced the stake, exclaiming, ^^ welcome, 
cross of Christ! welcome, everlasting life I" The third was 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, the most laborious and popular 
preacher of the day. He had once fled from the persecution 
of Henry to Zurich, but returned on the accession of Edward. 
He had there imbibed some presbyterian principles, and re- 
fused to be consecrated in the episcopal, vestments ; but finally 
conformed. When he lefl Zurich, he anticipated martyrdom. 
" The last news of all," said he to his friends, " I shall not be 
able to write, for there where I shall take most pains, there 
you shall hear of mc burned to ashes." He was again advised 
to flee, but refused. When he and Rodgers were brought out 
of prison for examination, the sheriff found it difficult to con- 
duct them through the streets, so great was the press to see 
them. They were men greatly beloved and respected. That 
the effect might l)o the greater, he was sent to his own dioces> 
to be burnt there. On the 9th of February, he was bound to 
.the stake. The fire consumed him but slowly. One hand was 
seen to drop off before he expired. His last words were, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." An immense crowd of peo- 
ple were witnesses of the horrid scene. He was the great father 
of the puritans. 

The same day. Dr. RowUnd Taylor was burnt at Hadly : 
and in the month of March, a number of others were burnt 
at Smithfield. The effect of these dreadful scenes was verv 
different from what the papists expected. Gardiner supposed 
that two or three burnings, would extirpate Protestantism 
from England. But the blood of the martyrs was again the 
seed of the church. The reformers stood firm to their cause, 
and gloried in their sufferings for Christ. The nation became; 
exasperated. Philip openly disavowed them : and they were 
stopped for a time. 
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The prisons were crowded wiib the ablest and best men of 
England, and were, in fact, the best Christian schools and 
churches. There reii^nous instruction was constantly imparted, 
and prayer and praise were offered. 

In the inontii uf June, the business of burning recommenced. 
The dead body of a rubber, who had on tlie scaffold uttered 
something true, was condemned and burnt. John Bradford, 
a preacher in London, was a distinguished victim. When in 
prison a recantation was sent to him ; and when he had heard 
it, he asked for nis conrlenination, pricked his hand and sprinkled 
upon the bill iiis blood, bidding them carry it to the bishop, 
and tell him be had alre:uly sealed it with his blood. ^^ He en- 
dured the flame as a fresh gale of wind in a hot summer's day," 
and exclaimed in the fire, '^ straight is the way, and narrow is 
the gate that leadcth to salvation, and few there be that find it'' 
Through the months of July, August, and September, numbers 
were burnt at several places. SSix were burnt in one fire at 
Canterbury. On the Itith of October, two distinguished victims 
were sacrificed at Oxford — llidloy and Latimer. The former was 
one of the most able and learned of the binojish reformers ; the 
latter was a man of great simplicity of character, of wit and bold- 
ness, who by his preaching had done more than almost any man 
to expose the follies of popery, and sustain the truth. ^Vben be 
was burnt, he was nearly seventy years of age. lie had suf- 
fered much from the cold damps of his prison, and hard treat- 
ment, and had a very decrcpid appearance. He came before 
the council, " hat in hand, with a kcrcliief hound round hi- 
iiead, and over it a night cap or two, with a great cap, such as 
townsmen used in those days, witii two broad flaps to button 
under tho chin. His dress was a gown of Bristol frieze, old , 
and tiircadbare, fastened round the body witli a ])enny leathen ^ 
girdle; liis Testament was suspended from his girdle by a 
leathern string, and his spectacles without a case, were hanging 
from his neck upon his breast.*' Ridley wrote several valua- 
ble epistles to his friends and ccnmtrynicn during his imprison- 
uient which, still remain. After his condemnation he was pub- 
licly degraded from his olfice. Thoy were led out together It- 
the place of dealii, which was near Baliol College. They eni- 
braced each other, and knelt and prayed. A short sermon ira? 
preached to mock them. And wJicn the fire was brought, tbi 
venerable old man said, •' Ee of good courage, master Ridley, 
and play tiie man. We shall this daylight such a candle, by 
God's grace, in England, as I trust shall *never be put out.'' 
J^ags of gunpowder were tied about their bidies to hasten their 



death. Latimer Mnm yielded to the flames, but Ridley suffered a 
tedious martyrdom. 

No sooner was the vengeance of the odious Gardiner glutted 
with the death of these excellent men, than he was cdled to 
pive up bis account. His last words were, ^^ i have sinned 
with Peter, but I have not wept with Peter." Bonner had al- 
ready been active in the bloody work, and was ready to con- 
tinue it Three were burnt at one stake in Canterbury, in 
November, and on the 18th of December, Philpot, archdeacon 
of Westminster, suffered at Smithfield. ^^ I will pay my vows" 
said this excellent man, ^^ in thee, O Smithfield." Sixty-seven 
bad this year been burnt for their attachment to the Protestant 
sause. 

But the great object of the Queen's vengeance still remained. 
Fhis was Cranmer. No sooner had this great and good man 
liscerned the course which was to be taken, than he settled all 
ills private affairs, that he might be prepared for the worst. 
Elis confinement was long, and no means were spared to con- 
cert him to the Roman faith. On September 12th, 1565, com- 
missioners were sent by the queen to Oxford to try him. 
Cranmer defended himself with meekness and learning. He 
was commanded to appear before the pope at Rome in 80 days. 
This, he said, he would do if the queen would send him. But 
it was done in mockery ; and before the terra expired he was 
degraded from his office. Clothed with vestments of rags and 
canvass, with a mock mitre and pall, he was publicly exhibited. 
The utmost efforts wore again made to induce him to recant ; 
wad alas ! Peter like, he finally yielded, and set his hand to a 
paper, renouncing the principles of the reformation, and 
■fikiiowledging the authority of the papal church. The Catho- 
BcB triumphed in his fall. But they had no idea of sparing his 
Hfe. The Queen could not forgive the man who advised to 
Henry's divorce from her mother. A writ was issued for burn- 
ing, and he was brought into St. Marie's church, and placed on 
a platform. Cole, provost of Eaton, preached a sermon in 
which he announced that Cranmer was to die, and magnified 
his conversion as the work of Goti, and assured him of the sal- 
vation of his soul. Cranmer discovered great confusion, and 
frequently shed floods of tears. When Cole had finished, he 
bade him disclose his faith. Cranmer prayed and addressed the 
people ; repeated the apostles' creed, and declared his faith in 
the holy scriptures. He then turned to that which troubled his 
conscience more than any thing else, ku reconte^um-— declared 
it was drawn from, him by the fear of death ; had filled his soul 
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with tlic (kopest sorrow, and was most bitterly repented of 
and that the band which bad done it, should burn first in thf 
fire. The Papists were thrown into confusion, gnashed on him 
with their tecrth, and drew him to the stake, where Ridley and 
Laiimcr had been burned. When the fire was kindling, be 
stretched forth his right hand to the flame, never moving it until 
it was burnt away. A? the flames gathered around his body, 
he exclaimed i>flen, '' That unworthy hand, — Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit." Tliii« died ono of the greatest promoters of 
the reformation, March 21>'t. 1556 in the 67th year of his age. 
But it was a martyrdom nn^si i* jiiridus to the Romish cause, ft 
was a direct breach of pmrnHf The synipathy of thousands 
was awakened by his repentance, and his calm and patient en- 
durance of tormont. 

Tor two years more the persecution continued with unabated 
fury. Bonner scorned to burn men sin:rW, and drove them in 
companies to the stake. The bmhes of Bucer and Fagius were 
dug up, and with their books, wore pub'icly burnt. But the re- 
foriners increased. They assembled together secretly for con- 
sultation and pra> er. They .jflbrded rehef to those in prisoD, 
and buried the bodies of such as died there and were cast out in 
disgrace. 

At lensfth, to extirnate the hated religion entirely, the King 
and Queen resolved upon the iiitroduction of the Inquisition. 
with ail its horror.^ But England was happily preserve<} from 
thi."5 by the death of Mary, on the 17th of November. 1558. 

The Irish j^rotestants escaped her vensrean»*e through a sin- 
gular providence, 'i'heir niwnber had becom.» ^reat, through the 
energetic proceedings of Gcorsre Brown, whom Henry VIII. 
had created arch!)isho[j of l>u!>lin, and .Mary had resolved to ex- 
tirpate them by H;unc. r>iit while her niessenprer was on his 
way with the blo«jdy coininission, the wife of an innkeeper, hear- 
inL' him say that he had a eominission which would lash the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and being friendly to them, contrived to steal 
away Ins com(nis«ion, and piit in its place a pack of cards. 
When the commissioner arrived at Dublin, he opened his com- 
mission in presence of the public authorities, and, to his confu- 
sion, found nothing but the cards : and before he could get a re- 
newal of the commission, the queen was dead, and God*s people 
escaped. Queen Elizabeth was :^o pleased with the tale thatshe 
conferred upon the woman forty pounds a year for life. 

No one can contemplate this dark period of England^s history 
without feelings of horror at its bloody scenes, and gratitude for 
ike blessings we enjoy. Two hundred and eighty- eight perBon»> 
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including twenty clergymen of whom five were bishops, were 
burnt alive ; many were deprived of means of subsistence, im- 
prisoned, tortured, scourged, placed in the most painful postures, 
until they expired under their accumulated sufferings. An imr 
mense amount of wealth was sacrificed, and the spirit and cha- 
racter of the nation was sunk very low. But it was a fiery trial, 
through which it seemed necessary for the nation to pass. She 
had given her strength to the beast. 'I'hough reformed under 
Henry and Edward, she had not been weaned. This day of 
persecution made her heartily sick of popery. No one mourned 
the death of Mary. Every one hailed the accession of Elizabeth 
and tlie restoration of the Protestant rcli<non. 

Elizabeth had been singularly preserved from the mercilesis 
fangs of Gardiner and Bonner. She began to reign at the age 
of twenty-four, and governed England forty-five years, with an 
energy, sagacity, and prudence of which few monarchs can 
boast. During her reign, Protestantism was firmly established 
ID her dominions, and favoured and supported by her in other 
parts of Europe. 

On her way to London she was greeted by thousands ; and 
as the bishops and clergy came around her to congratulate her, 
she smiled upon all, except Bonner, from whom she turned in 
indignation, as a man of blood. At her coronation, as she pass- 
ed under a triumphal arch, an Enghsh Bible was let down into 
her hands, by a child representing truth, which she received witli 
reverence, accounting it the most valuable gifl that could be 
bestowed. 

No sooner was her accession known, than all who had fled 
into foreign countries returned. The papists had flattered them- 
selves that they had at least extinguished the light of the reform- 
ation ; but, to their astonishment, a great body of learned and 
pious men came forth, who, in exile or concealment, had made 
themselves well acquainted with the word of God. Elizabeth 
iilled the vacant sees with Parker, Grindall, Cox, Sands, Jewel; 
Parkhurst, Pilkington, and others, who proved great ornaments 
to the British nation. She re-established King Edward's ser- 
vice in all the churches, and forbade the priests to elevate tlio 
host at mass, but she would use no violence. Such papists as 
chose, she permitted to retire beyond the seas. Such as retired 
from the priest's olBce, she pensioned. Of these, the number 
was small ; the Papists thinking it better for their own cause to 
acknowledge the Queen's supremacy, than refuse and quit the 
kingdom. Out of nine thousand and four hundred beneficed 
men, only fourteen bishops and one hundred and seventy-five^ 
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others resigned their livings. The others reoiuned in the chnrcJif 
'* a miserable set of weathercocks." The monks returned to 
fsecolar life and the nuns went to France and Spain. Bonner 
maintained his sullen temper, refused to subnut to the queen, 
was committed to prison, where he died. Elizabeth wu in 
favour of images in the churches, but so di^ the dergj appoK 
them, that she gave orders to have them all taken down. The 
Bible was translated anew, and published in 1571. Theurtieks 
of religion received by king Edward, were revised and adopted, 
leaving the doctrine of the real presence untouched, and tbe 
English establishment was settled nearly upon its present form. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Troubles in the English Church, Efforts of the Papists to regain 

their lost dominion. Rise of the Puritans, Acts of Supremacy 

and Uniformity, Demands of the Puritans, Persecutions of 

the High Commission Court, The Puritans separate from the 

establishment. Their character and principles. Conference at 

Hampton Courts and oppression under James I, Popish powder 

plot. King James* translation of the Bible, Persectiions by 

Laud, and overthrow of Episcopacy. Assembly of Divines at 

Westminster. Irish Massacre, Triumph of the Puritans, Re* 

storation of Monarchy and Episcopacy, Severities towards the 

Nonconformists, Efforts of Infidelity. New efforts of the 

Papists, Revolution, Rise of two parties, High and Low 

Church, Bangorian Controversy, Deists, Great excitement 

from the Methodists, Effects of the French Revolution, Pre" 

sent state of parlies. Discipline and Doctrine of the Church of 

Eiigland. Distinguished Divines, 

Although the Church of England, seemed, at the accession of 
Elizabeth, to be firmly re-established ; yet she soon met with 
severe trials. The Catholics employed every measure that 
Imman ingenuity could devise, to regain their lost dominion. 
7he Pope first addressed a conciliatory letter to the queen, 
inviting her to the bosom of the Church ; and, finding this ia 
▼tin, excommunicated her, and absolved all her subjects from 
tLeir oath of allegiance. Conspiracies were formed to set 
Mary, queen of Scots, upon the throne. Elizabeth was repre- 
sented as a monster in cruelty. The ladies about her were 
exhorted by the Jesuits to assassinate her. And finally, the 
^hole power of Spain was brought against the kingdom. Phi- 
lip, with an immense force, called the Spanish Armada, came 
iitto the British channel, with the design of taking the throne^ 
f Establishing Popery, enforcing it by all the horrors of the 
^uisition, and sending Elizabeth to Rome, to be treated by the 
^ope as he pleased. But the Armada was scattered by tem- 
pests, and the design was confounded. 

Other troubles arose in her own bosom. Among the fugitives 
^m bloody Mary's persecution, some who took refuge at 
^"^^nkfort in Germany, became attached to the Genevan forms 
^^ Worship and discipline, and shewed a determination to re- 
**^Unce entirely all the peculiar usages of the church of Rome 
^^ich had been retained from politic motives, and form their 
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practice according to tho presbyterian mode. They laid aside 
King Edward's service, tlie surplice and the responses of the li- 
targy. And because they considered their new worship as pib 
rer or more scriptural than their old, they were, in ridicole. 
called Puritans. In the steps they had taken, they met with 
violent opposition from many of their brethren. Dr. Coz.who 
had been tutor to king Edward, disturbed their worship by an- 
swering aloud after the minister, and accused the celebrated 
John Knox, who was then pastor of these exiles, of enmity to 
the Emperor. Knox and his friends were driven from the ciQr, 
and the episcopal forms were re-established. But the Puritans 
received great support from the church at Geneva, and increas- 
ed rapidly in numbers ; and when, upon the accession of Eliza- 
beth, they returned to their native country, it was not without 
strong hope that they should bring over the nation, now sick of 
every thing appertaining to Popery, to their views and practices. 
But Elizabeth was more of a papist than puritan. With her 
was lodged absolute power. The parliament early passed an 
Act OF Supremacy vesting in the crown the supreme power of all 
matters ecclesiastical and spiritual ; giving the Queen the power 
to " repress all heresies, establish or repeal all canons, alter 
every point of discipline, and ordain or abolish any religious rite 
or ceremony.*'* They also passed an act, June 24, 1 559, calM 
the Act of Uniformity , by which the nation were bound tosubnit 
to the liturgy and observe all the rites, ceremonies, holidays,fonBi 
and habits of the church. The door was at once closed by this 
act against any reconciliation ; and the more they contemplated 
the church service, the farther did the Puritans remove from a 
spirit of submission. 

At first they objected merely to the episcopal vestments, the 
square cap, the tippet and the surplice which they called '* con* 
juring garments of popery," but they soon insisted upon a parity 
among all the ministers of Christ, and the validity of ordination 
conferred by ordinary ministers as well as by bishops ; they deman- 
ded the abolition of archdeacons, deans, canons and other offi- 
cers not known in scripture ; refused the admission of any tocom* 
rounion who did not give good evidence of personal piety; denoun- 
ced festivals and holidays in honour of saints ; the sign of the 
cross, and the use of godfathers and godmothers to the exdosion 
of parents in the baptism of children kneehng at the sacrament ; 
bowing at the name of Jesus ; confirmation of children, and pro- 
hibition of marriage at certain seasons of the year ,- — in a word 

* Hume. 
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avery custom which had been derived from the church of Rome. 
Fhey also refused to acknowledge that which the bishops con- 
ndered of vital importance to them, that the church of Rome 
was a true church. They looked upon the Pope as Antichrist 
and its whole system of doctrine and discipline as diametrically 
opposite to the spirit of Christianity. 

The church party pleaded that the forms of religion were to 
be regulated by the civil government ; but the Puritans main- 
tained that the power of the magistracy did not extend to these 
things, and if it did, that it was wrong to impose things as indis- 
pensable which were not found in scripture, especially things that 
had a tendency to subject the nation again to popery. But 
^ood reasoning could avail but little at that period. The queen 
availed herself of an expression in the act of Supremacy to es- 
tablish a High Commission Court, whose jurisdiction should 
extend over the whole kingdom, and which should be empower- 
ed to make inquiry into all offences against the ecclesiastical 
laws, not only by the common method of juries and witnesses, 
but by all other ways which would effect their purpose. At the 
head of this court was the Archbishop of Canterbury. The first 
who was exalted by the queen to this place was Parker, a vio- 
lent opposer of the Puritans. From him they received no mercy. 
Soon as it was known that some of the Puritans officiated with- 
ont the priestly garments, the London clergy were summoned 
before the commission Court. The Bishop's chancellor thus 
addressed them ; ** My masters, and ye ministers of London, the 
councirs pleasure is, that ye strictly keep the unity of apparel 
iike this man, (pointing to a Mr. Cole in uniform) with a square 
cap, a scholar's gown priest-like, a tippet, and in the church a 
linen surplice ; ye that will subscribe, write volo, those who will 
not, write nolo. Some attempted to remonstrate but were si- 
lenced. Sixty-one out of a hundred subscribed to conformity, de- 
claring it however against their consciences — thirty-seven .chose 
rather to cast themselves for support upon divine Providence. 
Persecution was now violent A fourth part of the ministers of 
England were suspended. Many churches were shut up. Loath- 
some prisons were crowded. Heavy fines and penalties were 
imposed. Some worshipped God in private houses with great se- 
crecy, but they were hunted out by the Bishop's spies and infor- 
mers and violently proceeded against. At length several puri- 
tans were executed, and vast multitudes were driven from their 
homes in great indigence to foreign countries. 

Thus oppressed, and seeing no prospect of better things in the 
established church, a number of the Puritans solemnly resolved 
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in 1566, *' to break ^ from the ptihlic churches and to otsemfrle, of 
they had opportunity y in private howei or eliewhere, to wordiim 
Ood in a manner that might not offend against the light of tkv 
conMciences.'' Though destitate, afflicted, tormented, tbey formed 
no small part of the nation. On a great question in Parliament, 
relating to alterations in their favour, there were only fifty-nine 
against, ivhile fifty-eight were for them. The University of 
Cambridge was strong in their favour, and constantly sent out 
preachers, who were opposed to all prelatical osurpatiims. 
Many, too, were their friends and patrons among the nobilitj. 
But the queen was violent in her opposition, and her unrivalled 
popularity enabled her to carry all her measures. She lored 
the pomp and splendour of the church, and she feared the spirit 
of liberty which she saw rising in the breasts of the Puntans. 

Archbishop Parker died in 1575, and was succeeded by 
Archbishop Grindall, who was disposed to treat the Puritans 
with mildness. In 1583 the primacy was filled by Wbitgift, 
who executed the laws for uniformity with the greatest rigour. 
Through his agency the High Commission court was newlj 
organized and became a real inquisition. In his first citatioo, 
this archbishop caused two hundred and thirty-three ministos 
to be suspended in his district for non-conformity. So maiy 
were at length suspended, fined and imprisoned, that there r^ 
mained only about 3000 licensed preachers to supply 9000 
parishes. 

Elizabeth died March 24, 1603, in the 70th year of her age, 
and 40th of her reign. Amidst all the contention for forms uid 
4ioromonies during her reia^^^ the state of religion mu^t have 
been very low. The mass of the people received but very lit- 
tle religious instruction. To fill the places of expelled Puritan?, 
the bishops made priests from the basest of the people. The 
court party ridiculed all as puritans who went twice to a place 
of worship on the Lord's day and spent the evening in worship 
or religious instruction. At one period the more zealous cler- 
gy established private religious meetings, which were c ailed pro- 
phc$y\ngSy but they were totally suppressed by Archbishop 
Whitgift. Reverence for the Sabbath, however, gradually in- 
creased. The Papists bad reduced this holy day to a level inth 
their superstitious festivals. But the morality of the day was 
now publicly insisted on among the English protestants, and io 
1685 a bill passed in parliament in its favour. It was. however, 
rejected by the Queen, and many of her favourite clergy ex- 
claimed against it as a restraint of Christian liberty, and ecEpfio^ 
the festivals of the church. The Puritans, however, and many 
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)f the church party observed it better than it had been for ages 
before. In doctrine the Episcopal Church had generally been 
Secidedly and fully Calvinistic, but in the latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign the system of Arminius began to find there many 
advocates. 

The authors of this great dissention from the English estab- 
lishment, were men of excellent character, who had rendered 
the Protestant cause the most signal services, and endured in 
its support the severest sufferings. One was Coverdale, who 
"WVLS united with William Tyndal, and John Rodgers, the mar- 
tyr, in making the first translation of the whole Bible into En- 
glish. He was silenced at the age of eighty, for nonconformity. 
John Fox, historian of the EngUsh martyrdoms, was another. 
Their sentiments were expressed in the 39 articles of the church 
of England, and *' these," says Neal, their great historian, 
^ they maintained to be Calvin^stical, and inconsistent with any 
other interpretation, and so did the greatest number of the con- 
forming clergy, but as the new explication of Arminius grew in- 
to repute, the Calvinists were reckoned old fashioned divines, 
and at length branded with the name of doctrinal Puritans.*' 
They formed on the continent an attachment to the discipline of 
Geneva, but they would have been satisfied with an exemption 
from some of the habits and ceremonies of the establishment. 
As oppression increased, some presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment for an entire reform, and the establishment of a Presbyte- 
rian church. These, for their boldness, were committed to 
Newgate, 1572. This event resulted in the establishment of a 
regular Presbyterian church at Wandsworth, on the 20th of No- 
vember of that year. Other Presbyterian churches were estab- 
fiahed during Elizabeth's reign in most parts of England, and be- 
finre her death it was computed there were in the realm about 
100,000 Presbyterians. But very many of their most learned 
ministers and best people were driven from the country. 
, In 1581, a sect was formed among the Puritans by Robert 
Brown, and took refuge hi Holland, called the Brownists. This 
man not only denied the Church of England as a true church, 
"but rejected Presbyterianism, and plead for Independency. He 
considered every church as independent of all other churches ; 
and pastors only as brethren privileged for a limited time to 
preach, and not as a superior order ; and he renounced com- 
munion not only with the Episcopalians, but with the Presbyte- 
Jians. The first church of Brownists was formed at London, 
1692. The Brownists were much oppressed as intolerable bi- 
llots and fanatics. Brown was confined in thirty-two prisons, 

A* 
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but before he died, he conformed to the establiahment Ifis 
adherents were numerous. *^ 1 am afraid,** sud Sir Walter j 
Raleigh, *' there are near twenty thousand of these men ; and, 
when they are driven out of the kingdom, who shall support 
their wives and children T* 

Their order was improved by Mr. John Robinson, pastor ofa 
church of Brownists in the north of England — a man of much 
learning and piety. From his establishment, all who followed 
him were called Independents ; though they did not differ su- 
terially from the Brownists. Both these churches were driveo 
by oppression into Holland, where they established themselves 
at Amsterdam and Leyden. A part of Mr. Robinson's chorcb 
removed to New-England in 1622, and settled Plymooth. The 
first Independent church in England was formed in 1610 by Mr. 
Henry Jacob. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by James VI., king of Scotland, who 
now assumed the name of James I. At his accession, the hopes 
of the Puritans were greatly revived, for he had been educated 
a Scotch Presbyterian, and had said, '' I thank Grod diat lao 
king of the sincerest kirk in the world, sincerer than the kirk of 
England, whose service is an ill said mass in English, it waab 
noUiing of the mass but the liftings," meaning the elevation of 
the host. On his way to London, the Puritans met him, aad 
presented him a petition called the millenary , because it con- 
tained the wishes of a thousand ministers. But the Episcopil- 
lans, alarmed, frowned and courted the monarch. To quiet tbc 
parties, James appointed a conference of divines at Hampton 
court. The disputants were appointed by the king. He had 
already at heart taken sides with the Episcopalians, and he shew- 
ed his feeliugs by appointing eight bishops, and as many deacons 
on the one side, and only four Puritans on the other. James act- 
ed as moderator, though he did little but brow-beat the Puri- 
tans ; for, finding that Puritanism was unfriendly to monarchy, 
he became its inveterate foe — avowing the maxim : No Bishop, 
no King. He also renounced Calvinism, it being too puritani- 
cal, and went over with his court and bishops to the principles 
of Arminius— not altering, but giving an Arminian interpretation 
to the thirty-nine articles. He also published a declaration, en- 
couraging sports on the Lord's day, as the Puritans insisted op- 
en its sacred observance, and had the book of sports drawn np 
by Bishop Moreton, recommending dancing, archery, leaping, 
vaulting, May-games, Whitson ales, morrice games, or settingnp 
of may-poles, and carrying rushes into the <^urches, &c. nut 
of these, neither Papist nor Puritan was to have the benefit. 
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Under King James, Bancroft became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He brought himself into notice by asserting, in a ser* 
men, that bishops were an order distinct from j^riests, and this 
by divine right, and that those only who were episcopally or- 
dained, were regular ministers. Advanced to power, he caus- 
ed the Puritans to feel terribly the rigour of the ecclesiastical 
laws. Every nonconformist was rejected from the pulpit, and 
every layman favouring nonconformity, was excommunicated 
from the church. Such persecution could no longer be borne. 
Many Puritan families left their native soil, and emigrated to 
New-England and Virginia. Others were preparing to follow, 
but were forbidden by severe laws 

While James was thus persecuting the Puritans, he and his 
couit wore threatened with a tremendous destruction from the 
Catholics. Thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were concealed un- 
der the parliament-house with a design of blowing up the king, 
lords and commons when assembled, and thus overthrowing en- 
tirely the Protestant cause. But this awful plot was happily 
discovered in season to prevent its execution. It occasioned 
new and severe measures against the Catholics, and confirmed 
the Puritans in their belief in the importance of relinquishing 
entirely the Romish forms and ceremonies. This plot was fa- 
thered upon the Puritans, that they might become more the ob- 
jects of public indignation. 

In 1610, the furious Bancroft departed this life. He was 
sacceeded by the mild and pacific Abbot, who was ever disposed 
to treat the Puritans with lenity and kindness. 

King James died, not without suspicion of poison, March 
27th, 1625. One of the most important events of his reign was 
the formation of that translation of the sacred Scriptures, which 
IB now in common use. Nine translations into English had been 
previously made ; viz. WickliflTs New Testament in 1380. 
l^ndall's do. 1526— first edition of the Bible 1535 ; Matthew's 
f Bible 1537 ; Cranmer's 1539. Geneva 1559, (the first that 
was printed with numerical verses,) Bishop's 1568 ; Rhenish 
Testament 1582, and Bible 1609, 1610 by the Catholics. But 
the English language was continually changing, and many things 
existed in the above which were viewed as incorrect by the Pu* 
ntans, and they requested the King, at the Hampton court con- 
ference, to order a new translation. The King complied vntli 
their request, and appointed fifly-four of the chief divines of 
both universities to undertake the work, under the following re- 
gulations. — <* That they keep as close as possible to the Bish- 
op's Bible ; that the names of the holy writers be retained ac* 
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cording to vulgar nse ; that the old ecclesiastical words be kept, 
as church not to be translated congregation , &c. that the divii- 
ion of chapters be not altered ; that when a word has diven ^ 
significations, that l>e kept which has been most commonly used 
by the fathers ; no marginal notes, but for the explication of a 
Hebrew or Greek word, marginal references may be set down." 
As some died after their appointment, only forty-seven engaged 
in tbe translation. These were divided into six companies. 
The first translated from Genesis to the first book of Chrom- 
cles ; the second, to the prophecy of Isaiah ; the third transla- 
ted the four greater Prophets, with the Lamentations and 
twelve smaller Prophets ; the fourth had the Apocrypha ; the 
fif\h had the four Gospels, the Acts and the Revelation, and 
the sixth, the Canonical Epistles. The whole being fiidshed 
and revised by learned men from the two universities, waa pub- 
lished by Bishop Wilson and Dr. Smith, with a dedication to 
king James, A. D. 1611.* 

James was succeeded by his son, Charles I. This prince 
pursued the same policy as his father, and laboured with the 
whole power of his kingdom to subject England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to his bishops, and to extirpate Puritanism and Calvin- 
ism. His primate and chief counsellor, was Archbishop Land, 
a man who is said to have gone as far as he could go towaid 
Rome without bemg a Papist, and who laboured with all his 
might to bring the nation to receive Arminianism, and to sob* 
mit to absolute despotism. But to Popery, Arminianism, and | 
arbitrary power, the nation were hostile ; and the king and 
archbishop found themselves involved in inextricable difficul- 
ties with parliament. The king published a declaration like his 
father, encouraging sports on the Lord's day, and Archbishop 
Laud introduced new and pompous ceremonies, that the Englisii 
might be like the Gallican church. The Lord's Supper had been 
celebrated at a table in the midst of the house This. Laud re- 
moved, and placing an altar against the east wall, he fenced 
it round with a rail way, to keep the profane laity at a respect- 
ful distance. He required the people to pay great reverence on 

* The books of the Old and New Testament were originally wiittcn without 
any division into chapters and verses. In the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era, Cardinal Hugo divided them into chapters for the purpow of 
forming a concordance. Th?sc chapters he subdivided into sections, to which 
he affixed the letters of the alphabet. In 1445, Nathan, a Jew, refined upon hiffl« 
and divided the Old Testament into verses. These however were marked in 
no printed Bible, until 1661. But in 1551, Robert Stephens printed the New 
Tena'nunt, and divided it into verses which are now used. Though the divisim 
M m aome respects useful, the scriptures should alwavs be read without any re- 
ference to it. 
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entering and leavmg consecrated buildings, to bow to the altar, 
the only place, he said, where God resided, and to pay great 
homage to the priests. Against all nonconformists, he exer- 
cised the most awful severities \* driving multitudes into exile. 
Daring twelve years of Laud's administration, four thousand 
emigrants passed to America. '' The sun," said they, *< shines 
as pleasantly on America as on England, and the Sun of right- 
eousness much more clearly. We are treated here in a man- 
ner which forfeits all claims upon our affection. The Church 
of England has added to the ceremonies and habits of Popery, 
the only marks of Antichrist which were wanting, corruption of 
doctrine and a bloody persecution of the saints. Let us remove 
whitber the providence of God calls, and make that our country 
which will afford us what is dearer than property or life, the 
liberty of worshiping God in the way which appears to us most 
conducive to our eternal welfare.'' 

Those that remained behind were far from being submissive. 
A spirit of religious liberty is not to be confined or suppressed. 
A sense of right and a conviction of duty will disregard despo- 
tism, with its bars and bolts. The Puritans felt that their cause 
was the cause of God. Their teachers were experimental, 
serious, learned, affectionate and faithful. Their people were 
exemplary. In general they had no objection to royalty. — 
They feared God and honoured the King. But they detested 
•the hierarchy and the laws which required conformity to the 
episcopal rites. The severities of the High Commission Court, 
and the contumely and reproach of Laud, exasperated them to 
the highest degree. Their numbers greatly increased. Par^ 
Uament and the sword of the nation passed into their hands. — 
An assembly of divines was convened by Parliament at West- 
teinster by whom a directory of worship was framed which sa- 
pei coded the prayer book, the famous Assembly's catechism 
was formed, a^a other acts were passed, destructive to the 
kM establishment. Lau^ was accused of treason, and brought 

* One Dr. Leighton, a Puritan, was condemned in the Star Chamber, at 
JLand*8 instigation, for publishing an appea] to the Parliamont against prelacy. 
When sentence was pronounced, the Archbishop pulled off his cap and gave 
thanks. This is his own cool record of its execution : " Nov. 6. 1. He was 
severely whipped before he was set in ihe pillory. 2. Being set in the pillory, 
he bad one of his ears cut off. 3. One side of his nose was slit up. 4. He was 
Vranded on the cheek with a red hot iron, with the letters S. S. On that day, 
•en'night, his sores upon his back, ears, nose, and face, not being cured, he was 
whipped again at the pillory io.Cheajpside, cutting off the other ear, slitting the 
other side of his nose, and branding the other cheek." He was then imprisonedl 
irith peculiar severity for about eleven years, and when released by the ParlU* 
tient, he could neither hear, see, nor wuk. 
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to the block. Episcopacy was abolished throughoat the king- ( 
dom. Every thing dear to the church party was swept a«i|; 
And the king himself, amazing to tell ! expiated his atticb* 
ment to unlimited civil and rel^ous power on a scaffold, Jana- 
ary 30, 1648. 

Three weeks after the King's death the Assembly of divinei 
at Westminster was terminated. It had continued 5 yean, 7 
months and 22 days, and had had 1163 sessions. It was ori- 
ginally composed of teti lords, twenty commoners, and onefaofr 
drcd and twenty-one divines ; seven enly were independenb. 
Ten of the episcopal divines who were appointed attended, and 
such as did soon withdrew, for the King by his royal proclamt- 
tion had forbidden its convening. Richard Baxter who knew 
most of them, says, those who transacted its business " were 
men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial abilities, and 
fidelity." 

The season of trouble in England was used by the Jesuits in 
Ireland to suppress the Protestants. Under the labours of 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop Babington, and others, these bad 
flourished greatly. But the Jesuits infused into the nunds of 
the Catholics the most ferocious feelings towards them ; and the 
moment when the troops were employ^ in the contest betveai 
the Kinff and Parliament, they rose in mass, and with sangv 
fury massacred above 200,000 Protestants. The day on wUa 
this awful scene was transacted was the 23d of October, 1641 
The innocent objects of hellish rage rose from their beds in pep* 
feet ignorance of the dread design. Astonishment seized thea 
as they behold their nearest neighbours, with whom they bid 
lived in friendly intercourse, approach them armed wiUi the 
weapons of death ; not to threaten and terrify, but deliberatelj 
to execute upon every age, sex, and condition, the roost borrid 
assassinations. Pleas, resistance, flight, all were vain. If tbej 
escaped from one, the next Catholic who met them was sore to 
knock out their brains or plunge a dafrger in their bosom. Ay 
the power of the Catholics increased, they delighted ininveDt- 
ing new modes of torture. Not only the weaker sex bat the 
very children entered into the measure and plunged the knife 
into the breasts of their playmates, or the dead carcasses of the 
massacred Protestants. Yea,the cattle of the Protestants were 
destroyed, as tainted by the religion of their owners, and their 
habitations levelled in the dust, as unfit to be occupied again by 
human beings. The province of Ulster, where they chiefly is- * 
sided, was nearly depopulated. Thus did they shed the blood 
of the saints. But in the year 1648, Cromwell subdued the 
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, and brouffht them into a subjection from which they 

iuive never been able to rise. 

The assembly of divines pulled down episcopacy without 
preparing any thing as a substitute ; and the door being wide 
ip^sn, the country was inundated with a great variety of 
religious sects. In 1649, parliament declared presbyterianism 
the established religion of the country ; but they passed an or- 
Sinance abolishing all penal statutes for religion, and permitting 
every one to think and act as he pleased on the subject of reli- 
gion. The Presbyterians became very lordly under their tri- 
umph, and would have established a system of religious tyranny, 
if they could. For the principles of correct religious tolera- 
tion were understood by none in that age. Every party insist- 
ed upon uniformity of worship, and upon the propriety of calling 
in the sword to support and enforce its own forms. They 
were therefore exceedingly grieved with this ordinance of par- 
liament, and still more by finding that Cromwell and the par- 
Kament, who had grown jealous of them, now took under their 
ymlf onage the Independents, and brought them up to be a large 
tfid important class of Christians. 

- The episcopal clergy, as might be expected, felt the heavy 
hnnd of oppression. The bishops were not only deprived of 
Amr dignities, but were, in many cases, abused : 7000 clergy- 
were rejected from their livings, but one fifth of the living 
reserved for the use of their suffering wives and children. 
8och as continued to officiate, conformed to the new establish* 
iMnt, but used as far as they could, the old forms of prayer, 
Aoagh they might not read the liturgy under severe penalties. 
Every thing peculiar to the old establishment, was broken down 
Vf the rude hand of violence. A rage for uniformity prevailed 
among the presbyterians, as much as it had in the old establish^ 
nent, and painted windows, cathedral carvings, statues, or- 
gans, monuments, all, all were swept away by the besom of de* 
atruction. 

As the revolution was professedly religious, every thing was 

done under the garb of religion. The most ambitious spirits, 

who could wade through seas of blood to obtain wealth and 

power, were found using the language of the children of God, 

and professing to wield the sword of Jehovah. But if these 

were hypocrites, and the others fanatics, there was never so 

moch genuine piety in the kingdom, as at that period. Among 

dl ranks wns an unusual portion of religious knowledge. — 

Vhiyer was the regular business of most families. The Lord's 

hj was sacredly observed. The leading divines, Owen, Bas 
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tety Manton, Goodwin, Howe, Poole, Bates, Flavd, hare, pa- 
haps, never been surpassed in solid learning, theological so- 
men, and popular eloquence. They were men who unde^ 
stood the Gospel, and who preached it with power. Under 
their preaching, thousands were conduced of sin, and convert- 
ed to God. The general attention given to religion, may be 
learned from the fact, that the army under GromweU, wfaidi 
went to subdue the Catholics in Ireland, observed before 
their embarkation, a day of fasting and prayer. After three 
ministers had prayed, Cromwell and his colonels expounded 
Scripture to the troops. Not an oath was to be heard throughout 
the whole camp ; the soldiers spending their leisure hours in 
reading their Bibles, or singing psalms, and religious conferen- 
ces. Many, unquestionably, were held under restraint against 
their wills, but it was the spirit of the age that restruned them. 
The chaplains of the Protector, were some of the most able 
and faithful ministers of Jesus Christ For his own personal 
religion, he stands or falls in the judgment, like the rest of 
men. What appears in him fanatical expressions, weretk 
language of the day, common to him before he touched the 
sword of state. No man was more hated by the Papi[Sts,or 
did more toward breaking down the spirit of superstition, is 
England. He made provision of 10,000 pounds a year, to be 
used in the conversion of the Heathen. 

The triumph of the Puritans was short. When Cromwell, 
their master-spirit was no more, every thing ran into confii- 
sion. The nation had become republican in feeling, but the 
officers of the army wrested the sceptre, and in 1660, placed 
Charles II. upon the throne. 

The tide now set as strong against the Puritans, as it had 
before against the Episcopalians. They had hoped for better 
things, especially the Presbyterians, who had been active in re- 
calling Charles, and who in fact, were never much concerned 
in bringing his father to the block. But even their expecta- 
tion perished. All the lavish promises of Charles toward them, 
were soon forgotten. Episcopacy was fully re-established, 
and an observance of all its forms, was most rigorously requir- 
ed. On St. Bartholomew's day, August 24, 1662, the act of 
uniformity was passed. It required every clergyman to take 
the following oath on penalty of losing his cure, living or pre- 
ferment. 

"I, A. B., do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and con- 
sent, to all and every thing contained and prescribed in and by 
the book entitled the book of common prayer and administration 
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of the sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the church 
of England, together with the psalter or psalms of David, ap- 
pointed as they are to be sung or said in churches, and the 
form and manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating bish- 
ops, priests and deacons." Charles likewise decreed, that the 
ordination of all Presbyterians, should be null and void ; and 
that they should obtain episcopal orders, before taking the 
above oath. Two thousand Puritan ministers, some of them 
the ablest and best which ever adorned the Church of Christ, 
w^re thus at once ejected from their pulpits, and not only de- 
prived of their ordinary support, but of the past year's remuner- 
ation, which became due shortly after. 

They were, moreover, required to promise on oath, that 
they would not take arms against the king, or endeavour to ef- 
fect any alteration in the church or state. If they refused, 
they were for ever forbid coming within five miles of any city 
or borough where they had preached. An act called the con- 
venticle act, was also passed, forbidding any dissenters abpve 
five in number, assembling for any other exercise of religion, 
than that prescribed in the liturgy of the church of England, on 
penalty of fine, imprisonment or banishment. 

Several denominations were at this time existing in the 
lungdom. Sixteen are mentioned by cotemporary writers. 
The Baptists and Quakers, were most numerous next to the 
Presbyterians and Independents. All these were classed to- 
gether under the general name of . Nonconformists, and the 
name of Puritan was dropped. All felt the arm of oppression. 
The business of informers was made very lucrative. The pris- 
ons were quickly filled. The Nonconformists were afraid to 
pray in their families, or ask a blessing on their meals, if five 
strangers were present. Their hardships were greater than 
those of the papists at the reformation, or the loyalists in the 
time of the civil wars. Such as could, fled to America. About 
3000 died in prison. And not less than 60,000, found in vari- 
ous ways, an untimely grave. Property was wrung from them 
to the amount of two millions sterling. In 1665, the English 
nation which was daily exhibiting scenes of profligacy and op- 
pression, was visited with the most tremendous judgments. A 
distressing drought, caused a murrain among the cattle. Infec- 
tion was communicated to the city of London, and 100,000 peo- 
ple were swept off by the plague. Soon after, a large part of 
the city was burned to the ground. During the pestilence, the 
wealthy and independent inhabitants fled ; the pulpits were de- 
serted. Many, however, of the ejected ministers, occupied 

B 
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them, and visited and comforted the distressed, and were pei- 
mitted to esercise their miniMry urithout opposition. In 1672. 
the king granted a general declaration of indulgence, snspend- 
ing the penal laws against dissenters : but the PresbyteriiiB 
and Independents, ^ould have preferred further suffering, to 
having the Papists so greatly favoured. About the same time, 
also was passed the test act. making the Episcopal sacrament t 
qualification for civil offices and employments. That remains 
to this day. 

The churches were, at the restoration, filled with their for- 
mer incumbents. But the high church party were not popular 
with Charles, and men filled the high stations, who did not look 
upon episcopacy as a divine institution, and absolutely essential, 
though they praised it as the best form of government and wor- 
ship, and who viewed the points of controversy between Cal- 
yinists and Arminians, aF of an indifferent nature, which, with 
certain explanations, might be held, or be entirely cast away, 
without any spiritual detriment. 

With a voluptuous monarch on the throne, and a latitndinari- 
an clergy in the desk, vital piety rapidly declined. All who had 
before been unwillingly restrained by the powerful preaching of 
the Nonconformists, now ran to the excess of wickedness, and 
delighted in nothing so much as reviling what they called the 
canting hypocrisy and fanaticism of the commonwealth. The 
nobles of England, exchanged their sober, serious character, 
for one of frivolity and sin. A host of infidels, led by Hobbs, 
Toland, and the lords Herbert, Rochester and Shaftesbury, 
made a bold attack, by ridicule and sophistry, upon Christian- 
ity. But the great luminaries of the age, Newton, Locke, 
Boyle, Tillotson and Cudworth, threw all their influence into 
the opposite scale, and made them appear weak and contempti- 
ble, in the eyes of a'.l discerning men. The excellent Robert 
Boyle, instituted an annual course of lectures, in which tlie 
Gospel was, for a long time, most ably defended from the base 
and insidious attacks of these subtle enemies. 

Rehgion continued in a state of astonishing fluctuation, and 
the nation soon found itself on the very point of subjection to 
the Roman See. Charles had been, from his exile, at heart, a 
papist, and would have betrayed the protestant cause, had he 
dared to do it. He terminated his dissolute life, by receiving 
the sacrament from the hands of a popish priest, in 1684, and 
was succeeded by his brother, James II., a bigoted Catholic. 

The Catholics had been closely watched in Kngland, from 
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the discovery of the powder plot, but they were very numerous 
and powerful. In Ireland they formed the great bulk of the 
population. With a monarch of their own on the throne, they 
now felt their former dominion secured. James was not want- 
ing in efforts to advance the cause. He filled vacant places 
with Papists and others on whom he could rely for support. He 
new mudelled the high commission court, made the infamous 
Jeffries one of its judges, and gave it unlimited power for search- 
ing out and punishing ecclesiastical offences. The Dissenters 
suffered severely. The quarters of several hundred persons 
were seen hung up over the country. Finding opposition arise 
in the church, James hoped to gain the assistance of the Dis- 
senters, and courted them, and that they might be pleased, and 
the Papists favoured, he published a declaration suspending all 
penal laws on religion, abolishing all tests, and declaring aU his 
subjects equally capable of employment in his service. This 
he required all the clergy to read from their pulpits. The 
Episcopalians refused. A general meeting of bishops and 
clergy was held in London, and a petition was framed beseech- 
ing the King not to insist upon it. It was signed by seven 
bishops who were soon committed to the Tower. After a long 
trial at Westminster for rebellion, they were acquitted. Only 
four in London read the declaration, and but about 200 in the 
kingdom. All the Protestants, now once more united,' com- 
bined together, boldly dethroned their monarch, and forever 
excluded the Papists from successioon to the crown. William, 
prince of Orange, son-in-law to James, was invited to take the 
throne. James saw his danger, and endeavoured to quiet his 
disaffected subjects, but it was too late. William was receiv- 
ed with open arms, and James fled to France. 

This great event which happened A. D. one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight, is called in the English History, the 
REVOLUTION, it firmly secured the liberty of the Protestants. 
The Catholics were by a bill in parliament, forever excluded 
from holding any ofiice in the nation. Episcopacy was estab- 
lished as the religion of the state. Free toleration was granted 
to all protestant dissenters from the church of England, except- 
ing Socinians. This is hailed by English Protestants as the 
most glorious epoch in their history. 

From this event to the present time, the church of England 
has moved on with considerable '^uniformity, without any mate- 
rial alterations in her government and discipline. 

Some trouble she early received from a few leading bishops, 
w}\o were willing William should govern, but who refused to 
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tike the oath to him, becaase James was alive, and must remuB, 
until death, their rightful sovereign. These were called lum- 
jurors. They retired from their sees into Scotland, and snok 
into poverty and disgrace. Some also from James and his pir- 
ty, who made a number of efforts to regain dominion. 

William and Mary were invited to the throne by the most re- 
ligious part of the nation, and they made early and resolute ef- 
forts to reform the morals of the people. In these they were 
supported by Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, the famous author of 
the history of the reformation, and of an exposition of the thir- 
ty-nine articles. Numerous societies were formed throughout 
the kingdom for the suppression of vice of every description. 
Fifteen new bishops were constituted ; Dr. Tillitson was made 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Sharp of York. Their 
learning was great, their conduct exemplary. They became 
preaching bishops ; visited their dioceses with diligence ; la- 
boured much for the instruction and reformation of the people ; 
and produced what has been called, '* the golden age of epis- 
copacy." 

The establishment became divided into two parties, the high 
church, and the low church. The former contended for ^e 
divine right of episcopacy, and would raise it to an absolute in- 
dependence of human power. These were disposed to treat 
Dissenters, as the Nonconformists were now called, with great 
severity. The latter, considered episcopacy as a mere human 
institution, excellent indeed, but not essential ; viewed presby- 
terian ordination valid, and exercised a spirit of moderation 
and charity toward Dissenters. These had the power in their 
hands in the days of William, and were branded by the high 
church as puritanical. Violent disputes between these parties, 
agitated the whole of the reign of Queen Anne, destroyed the 
religion, and poisoned the social intercourse of every village. 
A sermon preached by Hoadly, afterwards bishop of Bangor, 
asserting that it was lawful, yea, a duty, to resist tyrants, threw 
the high church party into great rage. They were patronized 
by the Queen, and their rage was blown into fury by one Sa- 
cheverel, a loud frothy partisan. The low church were 
shamefully abused, and the Dissenters were treated as the off- 
scouring of the earth. During the reign of George I., who 
came to the throne in 1714, an attempt was made by archbish- 
op Wake, to unite the English and Gallican churches, but it 
soon came to nought. The church of England was also agita- 
ted with the Bangorian controversy, occasioned by Hoadly, then 
bishop of Bangor, who declared in a sermon before the king, that 
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Christ's kingdom was not of this world, and inveighed against 
the temporal power of bishops, and the regal supremacy in ec- 
clesiastical concerns. The convocation fell upon him with vio- 
lence, but he was protected by the King ; and the convocation 
have from that period to this, only been permitted to assemble 
and adjourn, without transacting any business. By George, 
the low church party were exalted to the highest places of 
power and trust. When his successor came to the throne> 
their rivals endeavoured to gain ascendancy, but were sup- 
pressed, by his respect for religious liberty. 

A new host of infidels led on by Bolinbroke, Collins, Tindal, 
Chubb, Wollaston, Hume and others, threw at this time, poison 
into the waters of the nation, and multitudes, especially of the 
nobility, drank deep, and set themselves against the Lord, and 
against his anointed. But they were met by Butler, Chandler, 
and other able defenders of Christianity, in the establishment 
and among the Dissenters. In resisting, however, the arts of 
infidelity, and in delivering, as they did mere moral essays, in- 
stead of the doctrines of the cross, the common people in the 
church of England were almost wholly neglected by her lead- 
ing divines, and were fast sinking into a state of practical athe- 
ism, when those wonderful men, Whitfield, and Wesley, arose, 
and by astonishing boldness and zeal, arrested the attention of 
thousands on thousands to divine things. Their efforts result- 
ed in a great increase of vital piety throughout the nation, and 
R dismemberment of a vast body from . the establishment. Their 
followers were chiefly among the common people. A noble 
lady, however, wife of the earl of Huntingdon, became their 
open advocate, erected numerous chapels throughout the king- 
dom, for such as preached the truth with plainness and power, 
and opened her palace in the park, for the great and noble to 
hear them on Sabbath evenings. 

The high church party, which had been out of favour, many 
years from its attachment to the fallen house of Stuart, be- 
came popular upon the accession of George HI., from express- 
ing a warm attachment to the house of Hanover, and opposing 
the American revolution. In 1772, a large body of the es- 
tabUshed clergy petitioned parliament to be released from sub- 
scription to the articles and liturgy of the church, but were 
unsuccessful. The dissenters also, frequently petitioned for a 
repeal of the test acts, but in vain. The catholics were the 
subjects of severe persecution. A mob, under lord George 
Crordon, committed in 1780, shameful outrages upon them. 
The French revolution was not without its demoralizing effects 

«* 
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upon the English nation. Bat it produced also a greater at- 
tachment to the church, and increased the popularity of the 
high church party, and all who opposed the extension of civil 
and religious liberty. Of late, the bishops have been invested 
with new authority over the inferior clergy, and the constito- 
tiou of the church has been rendered more despotic. 

The high church are patronised by the present monarch, 
and gain the important vacancies. With them arminianism is 
the ruling principle, and religion is very low. Power, pleasorc, 
wealth and splendour, engross to a great degree, bishops and 
ministers. Few compose the sermons they preach. High 
preferments are political promotions, conferred to ' secure 
iriends to the reigning administration. The low church party 
are moderately Calvinistic, and exhibit much genuine piety. 
The number of their clergy is not far from 1 800. These two 
parties now differ on the meaning of the thirty-nine articles, 
and on all the great means of promoting vital piety and extend- 
ing true religion — particularly, on the importance and neces- 
sity of circulating the Bible, accompanied by the prayer book. 
Both express and feel a warm attachment and veneration for 
the establishment, but the latter complain of church patronage, 
slight examination for orders, non-residence of clergymen, 
want of churches, wealth of the bishops, and poverty of ibe 
clergy, and call loudly for reform. 

Ireland remains to this day, in a deplorable state of igno- 
rance and superstition. Of a population of seven millions, six 
are Catholics. 500,000 are attached to the establishment. 
The remainder are dissenters. During the last century the 
protcstants greatly decreased. But of late the Episcopal church 
has been gaining ground through the exertions of her clergy, the 
circulation of the Bible, and the establishment of Sabbath 
schools. 

The chnrch of England has many splendid establishments 
in the British colonies, in the East and West. 

The King is her temporal head. He appoints her bishops. 
She has 2 archbishops, 26 bishops, who are, all but one, peers 
oflhe realm, 60 arch-deacons or bishop's deputies, 18,000 cler- 
gy, 10,500 livings, 1000 of which are in the gift of the king; 
a population of five millions, and a revenue of three millions 
sterling. Her bishops have vast incomes, but the mass of her 
clergy are confined to an hundred pounds. The church of 
Ireland has i archbishops and 18 bishops ; few of whom, how- 
ever, reside in the country. Each bishop has a chapter or 
council to assist him, and each chapter has a dean. A rector 
is a clergyman, holding a living of which the tithes are entire. 
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A vicar, is one who holds a living where the tithes have pass- 
ed into secular hands. A curate, is a minister, subject to a 
rector or vicar. A deacon, is a clergyman of limited qualifica- 
tions, licensed to preach, but not to administer the Lord's sup- 
per. To support these clergy, the whole nation contribute 
their quota in tithes and church rates. 

An assembly of the clergy of England, for consultation upon 
ecclesiastical matters, is called a convocation. It consists of 
two houses. In the upper house, sit the archbishops and bish- 
ops ; in the lower, the clergy represented by their proctors, — 
in all 143 divines. It meets on the second day of every ses- 
sion of parliament ; but has not been permitted by the king 
for 70 years, to transact any business, and immediately adjourns. 
The dean and chapter are composed of a number of canons of 
prebendaries, and form the bishop's court, taking cognizance of 
all ecclesiastical offences. The leading principle of the church 
of England, is the sufficiency of the Scriptures, as a rule of 
faith ^ and practice. Her doctrines are contained in the book 
of Homilies, consisting of short doctrinal discourses, and in the 
thirty-nine articles, which, with the three creeds and cate- 
chism, are inserted in the book of comm9n prayer. The ba- 
sis of her articles was laid by Cranmer, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and were passed in the present state in convocation, 
and sanctioned by. royal authority in 1 562. All persons who 
are admitted to holy orders, must subscribe them exanimo. 
Every person who pays his tithes and taxes, is legally a mem- 
ber of the church in full communion. Her liturgy was com- 
posed in 1550. Her festivals are held on what are called her 
saint's days, and are numerous. 

Her universities have retained the great principles of the 
reformation, while most of the universities on tbe continent, 
have utterly renounced them. 

This portion of the ('hristian Church has einbi'aced in her 
bosom a vast body of the faithful followers of the divine redeemer. 
Many of her divines have been great ornaments to the nation and 
distinguished lights in the world. Besides those noblemen who 
fought the battles of the Reformation, the names of Usher,^ 
HaU,** Jeremy Taylor ,« Stillingfleet,d Hammond,e Pearson,** Bar- 

[aj Archbishop of Armagh in Ireland during the reiffn of James and Charles 
I., a prelate of distinguished learning and piety. He aid much to enlighten his 
miserable countrymen and withstand the catholics. His great work was ** An- 
nals of the Old and New Testament.** He died March 21, 1655, ag. 80, and 
was buried by Cromwell in Westminster Abbey. 

f 6J Bishop of Norwich. He died Sept. 8, 1656, leaying many Taluable works, 
particuUrly nil Meditations. 

fcl Aotbor of ** Holy liying and Dying'* and somemnch admired eermons. 
He aied Aug. ISt, 1667, bishop of Down and Connor and Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 
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row.g TillotBon.h PrideAux,> Pocock j South, k Barnet,! Whitby » 
Clarke,° Berkley,® Butler.p Lowth,<i Seeker,' Paley,« Newton,* 
Scott," Buchanan.^' will ever command the veneration and love 
of all who delight to behold distingaished talent consecrated to 
the best of causes. 

Patrick, Hammond, Whitby and Scott, have been her most 
able commentators. 

For her many noble, pious, charitable associations, especially 
for the recent efforts of some of her members in the Bible, Mis- 
sionary and Tract cause, thousands and millions will rise up 
and call her blessed. 

[(/| Bishop of Worcester and author of "Origine* SacrCyOr tntional ac* 
rouut uf natural and revealed religion** and many able contioTeiml pieces 
against the Deists, Socinians, Fapistd and Dissenters. Died March 27, 1699. 

[e] Author of " a paraphrase and annotation on the books of the New Testa- 
ment and a put of the Old,** a work of merit. Died, 1660. 

r/j Bisliop of Chester, author of an Exposition on the creed. B^ed, 1686. 

[g\ Head of the English diTi£.cs. He was also a great mathematician. His ser- 
mons contain the greatest number of thoughts of any in the laoffua^ He died 
Vice Chancellor of Trinity College May 4, 1677, ag. '47, and was ovned in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[k] Archbishop of Canterbury at the Revolution. He was bom Oct 16801, 
nnd educated among the dissenters. At the restoration of Charles U. he was 
]iromoted with other divines then called Latitudinarian. He was the moat pop* 
ular preacher of his day. He laid aside all the ancient technicalities of Theolo* 
'^y and expressed himself with much simplicity and ease in the language of gob- 
mon sense. He introduced into England the custom of preacmns by nolef. 
His sermons are still much read and admired. Addison regutied uiem u af- 
fording the best standard of the English language. Died, 1694. 

[t j Dean of Norwich, author of Connexion between sacred and profane hiitorv. 
Died, 1724. 

(J) Bishop of Ossory. He travelled over Palestine and the East and publish- 
od his observations, throwing much light on the sacred scriptures. Died 176% 

(At) A preacher of great notoriety, because of eminent learning and keen sal- 
ire. His sermons arc extant in 6 vol. 8vo. Died 1716. 

(/) Bishop of Salisbury. Author of a History of the Reformation and of a 
History of his own times. 

(m) Author oft paraphrase and commectary on the New Testament. Died, 
1726. 

(n) A distinguished metaphysician. Died, 1729. 

(o) Bishop of Cloyne, and author of the minute philosopher. Died, 1753. 

(/}) Bishop of Durham, and author of the analogy of religion, natural and re- 
V calcd to the course of nature. Died 1 752. 

(q) Bishop of London, and author of Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews 
uiid a translation of Isaiah. Died Nov. 1787, ag. 76. 

(r) Bishop of Oxford, an elegant scholar, eloquent preacher and sound di* 
vine. Died 1768. 

(s) Author of Natural Theology, Moral Philosophv, Horae Paulinae, Eviden- 
ces of Christianity and other very valuable works. f)ied June 25, 1805, ag. 61* 

(t) A wonder to many. Plucked by divine grace from awful bondage to Sa* 
tan, he became an eminent minister of the gospel in London, and died, letvii^ 
many valuable works in 1807. 

(u) The most distinguished practical commentator and expositor of the sacred 
scriptures. His commentary has had a most extensive circulation in Engiaad 
and America. His other works are in 6 vol. He died April 22, 1821. aced 75. 

(v) Chaplain to the East India Company. Died, 1815. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Presbyterian Church of Scotland, First General Assembly, Es- 
tablished by law. Suppressed by Charles I. Re-established and 
prosptrous during the Protectorate, Solemn League and O/v- 
enant. Gains a free toleration in the Revolution, Seceders 
BurgherSy and Anti-Burghers, Glassites, Presbytery of relief , 
Scotch character. Presbyterian Discipline. 

English Presbyterians and Independents, Early distinguished 
divines, Baxter, Owen, Flavel, Bates, Howe, Number arid 
state of the Dissenters after the Revolution. Henry, Wattt, 
Doddridge, Spread of Arianism, and decline of the Presbyte- 
rians. Increase andjlourishing state of the Independents, 

The Presbyterian church of Scotland began to assume a re- 
gular form about the year 1560. The reformation in that coun- 
try was vastly greater than in England ; both, as there was an 
entire change of religious sentiment and feeling, and also, of 
church government. In England the whole exterior of the 
Roman Church remained. In Scotland, it was all abolished. 
** Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even the 
sepulchres of the dead, perished in one common ruin." 

The great reformer, John Knox, had been at Geneva, the 
residence of Calvin ; and had acquired an attachment to the 
presbyterian government, and an hatred of every thing pertain- 
ing to episcopacy and popery. The Scottish nobility were Wil- 
li^ to see the dignified clergy pulled down, for they hated their 
persons and coveted their wealth, and the common people 
clapped their hands to see the reformers levelling to the dust 
that tremendous hierarchy which had been so oppressive. 

Mary, the Queen, made great efforts to re-establish the papal 
dominion, but her subjects had the boldness to tell her that they 
abhorred her religion ; and even rendered it difficult for her to 
Worship according to the education she had received, and what 
she declared to be the dictates of her own conscience.* 

* The following anecdote, shows the boldness of John Knox towards the 
)ueen. " After Mary had been daiacing at a ball till ailer*midnight, Knox took 
or his text Psalm IT, ** Be wise therefore, O ye Kings," and inveighed heavily 
fainst the vanity and wickedness of princes. The queen complained of it to 
So, when Knox told her that, as the wicked will not come where they may be 
BStructed and convinced of their faults, the providence of God had so ordered it 
hat they should hear of their sins and reproofs by scandalous reports ; — that no 
loubt Herod was told that Christ called nim a fox, but he was not told of the 
in 'which he committed in cutting off John Baptist*! head, to recompenfe the 
ancing of a barlofa daughter. When the ladies of the Court appeared in all 
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The namber of protestant clergy was for a time very stnail, 
and they were widely scattered. Knox convened them in Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dec. 20,' 1560 ; but it was a feeble and irregu- 
lar body which effected but little. He also composed a book of 
discipline which should give efficiency to their government, and 
he laboured to get possession of the old ecclesiastical revenues ; 
but these the nobility, having once seized would not relinquish. 
He met with no difficulty however, in obtaining for his govern- 
ment and all its acts the sanction of public authority, and the 
entire abolition of Popery. 

Those who had seized the estates of the Popish bishops, con- 
trived to uphold the name and semblance of the office. This 
occasioned violent contention. At length an act was passed in 
the General Assembly in 1781, declaring the office of bishop to 
have neither foundation nor warrant in the church of God. — 
And in 1592, the Presbyterian government was established by 
law. 

James V. revived the office of bishop, though he had been 
educated in the kirk of Scotland, which he pronounced the pur- 
est church on earth ; but he attached to it no ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction or pre-eminence, only a little revenue and a seat in 
parliament. But when he ascended the English throne in 160S 
and witnessed the splendour of the English church and its da- 
votedness to him, he became the warm friend of episcopacy and 
resolved to make Scotland conform. Three Scotch bishops 
were consecrated at London. The Scotch clergy were com- 
manded to receive orders from them, and the churches were com- 
pelled to submit to the episcopal ceremonies. The old pres- 
byterians bowed the neck with the greatest abhorrence, until 
Charles I, pressed them beyond what they would bear. A new 
liturgy was appointed to be read in all the churches, July 23, 
1637. At the great church in r^dinburgh were assembled 
archbishops and bishops, and the lords of the session, and 
magistrates of the city. But when the dean began to read, 
the populace clapped their hands and cried, *' a pope, a popt, 
down with antichrist,*' and greatly endangered the lives of the 
bishops. Other riots ensued ; the flames of civil war were 
kindled throughout Great Britain ; monarchy and episcopacy 

the elegance of dress, which Mary brought with her from France, Knox told 
them it was all very pleasant, if it would always last and they could go to hea^ 
on in all that gear. But fie on that knave death, said he, which will come 
whether we will or not, and when he hath laid an arrest, then foul worms will 
be busy with that flesh, be it never so fair and tender ; and the sillv soul, I fear, 
wiU be so feeble that it can neither carry away with it gold, garnisning, flirbi^h- 
ing, pearls, nor precioas stones." 
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were overthrown, and presbyterianism was re-established with 
new vigour, 1648. 

• During their struggle the Scotch renewed in 1638, their sub- 
scription to their confession of faith or national covenant, made 
soon after the formation of the General Assembly, in which they 
condemned all episcopal government and forms, and solemnly 
bound themselves to jesist all innovations in religion. And in 
1643 they formed with the Puritans of England and Ireland, 
THE soLEMff LEAGUE AND COVENANT, in whicH they abjured Po- 
pery and combined for mutual defence. 

* "i'he Scotch presbyterians never loved CromWell, for he fa- 
voured the independents ; and, for some attempts to restore the 
king, they felt his vengeance ; yet they flourished much during^ 
the protectorate. 

At the restoration, episcopacy was re-established. Sharpe, 
anlapostate from presbyterianism, was made archbishop ef St. 
Andrews. An act was passed, obliging all the ministers of 
Scotland to receive a presentation to their hvings from their lay 
jittrons, and institution from the Bishops. Two hundred 
churches were shut up in one day. The exiled ministers 
preached in conventicles and fields to great multitudes ; but 
Ihe king's troops were sent against them and their adherents, 
ind the greatest severities were used to force them into the 
episcopal church. Awful were the scenes that were transacted. 
At length, by royal indulgence, the ejected ministers were al- 
lowed to fill some of the pulpits, but this was not accepted by 
numbers who, under Richard Cameron, and from him called 
C!ameronians, fought in defence of their principles. 

At the revolution, episcopacy was abolished in Scotland, and 
presbyterianism firmly established. The commissioners from 
«i convention of the states declared to the king, ** That prelacy 
»nd the superiority of any office above presbyteries, is and has 
Veen a great and insupportable burden to this nation, atid con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the people, ever 
since the reformation ; they having reformed popery by pres- 
Vytery, and that prelacy ought to be abolished.'' An act was 
accordingly passed in the Scotch parliament, abolishing episco- 
pacy and the pre-eminence of any orders in the church above 
that of presbyters. 

At the union of Scotland and England, the Scotch demanded 
the firm establishment of presbyterianism, as the unalterable 
form of government in the church of Scotland ; which was 
granted by the parliament of England. A clause was also in- 
serted in the articles of union, providing that *' no test or sub^ 
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scription should ever be imposed within the bounds of tbe 
Scotch church, contrary to their presbyterian establishment" 
By these acts, the Episcopalians of England consented thit 
presbyterians should reign in the north, while PresbyteriiDi 
also consented that episcopacy should be established in the 
south. 

But the Scotch were soon chagrined and cast down ; for u 
they enjoyed toleration in England, the English were resohed 
that the Episcopalians should enjoy the same in Scotland, and 
carried a bill to this purpose through the parliament, forbiddiq 
thelsecular power to touch any but Papists and blasphemers. 

It had ever been a fundamental principle of presbyteriaDism, 
that the parishes had a right, from Scripture, to choose their 
own pastors ; but a bill was passed in parliament in the reign 
of Queen Anne, entitling a lay patron to nominate the nunister ; 
thus introducing to tbe churches men whose chief recommend- 
ation was subserviency to some rich patron, who might be of in- 
fidel sentiments, and wounding the consciences of a large por- 
tion of the church of Scotland,and producing lasting dissensions. 

In 1712 was passed in the British Parliament, the aijunUum 
oath ; and it was required not only of all who held offices, bot 
of all the clergy. As it included the approbation and support of 
episcopacy, and prevented their seeking any further refonss- 
tion, but few ministers would take it, though the refusal expos- 
ed them to a fine of ^le hundred pounds. This was for a kmg 
time very harrassing and distressing to the Scotch churches. 

A great excitement was produced in the Scotch church in 
1718, concerning a book entitled <* The Marrow of Modem Di- 
vinity," which was viewed by many as heretical ; and shortly 
after, by the opinions of Professor Simpson, who was consider- 
ed an Arian. But greater internal commotions were excited in 
i3732, by the secession of Ebenezer Erskine and a numerous bo- 
dy of ministers and christians, from the communion of the estab- 1 
lished church, because of the law of patronage. For preaching 
boldly against this, Mr. E. and four other ministers were depo- 
sed by the general assembly from tlie ministry. They then for- 
med themselves into a distinct body, called the Associated 
Presbytery, and being popular men, and having a popular caoBe, 
they rapidly increased, and in 1745 formed three Presbyteries 
under one synod. But they fell into a violent contention respect- 
ing the burgess oath, in some of the royal boroughs of Scothuid, 
and split into two parties, called 3urghers and Anti-Burghers. 

About the same time arose the Glassites, or Mr. Robert 
Glass and his followers, who plead for independency ; but who 
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with Robert Sandeman, of England, in his peculiar fiews 
1,* and become a very narrow and exclusive sect. 
752 arose the presbytery of relief ; established to afford 
;o parishes which had ministers imposed on them by their 
s against their choice. 

I Scotch have been a very intelligent, and pious people, 
lave adhered remarkably to the great doctrines of the re- 
ion. The Sabbath they have rigidly observed. To cat- 
cal instruction they have attended more strictly than any, 
r the Christian church. Some of their ministers have 
)ious and eminently faithful men. Others have attained 
I rank in the literary world. Among them may be men- 
Robert Fleming, Thomas Halyburton,t Thomas Bos- 
J. M'Laurin, the Erskines, Dr. Robertson,§ Dr. Mc 
t,|| Walker,*^* Campbell,tt and Dr. Blair, as some of tho 
listinguished. The age of 6eorge I. is commonly viewed 
period of brightest glory ; for the Scotch church then esDi- 
^reat peace and quietness, had many learned men, and a 
)ody of devoted Christians in her bosom. In 1742 a pow- 
ind extensive revival of religion commenced and spread 
in the Scotch churches. It was a season of great solem- 
id deep spirituality. The churches walked in the fear of 
»rd and the comforts of the Holy Ghost. But the Sece- 
id not favour it, being actuated too much by the spirit of 
ion. 

the last half century the leading clergy and laity have de- 
from the simplicity that is in Christ, having been spoiled 
;h philosophy and vain deceit. The General Assembly 
esented a considerable majority approving sentiments and 
ces in opposition to which the ancient covenanters would 
aid down their lives. Ministers selected by patrons have 
)laced over many of the churches against their consent, 
g most of their pious members into the churches of the 
ers. But the state of the church has lately been improving. 

liat justifying faith is a mere act of the Qndentandinff, a merely specula- 
lief.** Mr. Sandeman removed to America in 1764, and gathered a 
on this principle, at Danbnr};, Ct Mr. Glaaa died at Dundee, 1773. 
loet able opponent of the Deists. He was a profesaof of Divinity at St. 

79. 

lister of Ettcrick, author of ** Human Nature in its Fourfold Estate;'* 

;he most useful books in the Christian world. Died 1732. 

icipai of the University of Edinburgh, and author of History of Scotland 

arles V. Died June, 1793. 

tbor of the Harmony of the Gospels, and a new translation of the Epistles. 

D eminently evangelical minister, in Edinburgh. 

rofessor of Church History at St. Andrews, m author of a diicoano on 

?8. Pied^ 1757. 
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The confession and catechisms of the church of Scotland are 
strictly Calvinistic. Every minister is assisted in the govem- 
ment of his own church by a body of ruling elders. This body 
forms the kirk session. The next judicatory is a presbytery, 
composed of a few neighbouring ministers and delegates of el- 
ders. The next, a provincial synod. The highest is the Gen- 
eral Assembly, composed of delegates from each presbytery, 
and commissioners from the universities and royal boroughs. 
This Church has 15 provincial synods comprising 78 presbyte* 
ries. Of the dissenting presbyteries there are 42. Its presi- 
dent is a nobleman appointed by the king. 

English Dissekters. 

The original Puritans, who were strict presbyterians, and the 
Independents, who followed Brown and Robinson in their views 
of church government gained a legal toleration in the revolution 
of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. But as their cause had 
much declined from the restoration of Charles II., they entered 
into an union in 1690, comprised in nine articles, for self-pre- 
servation, and have since been considered as one, though tiiey 
still differ in church government. 

Their day of brightest glory was the age of Cromwell. Some 
of their ministers were the most learned, pious, faithful and 
powerful men with which the Church of God has ever been 
blessed. Among these stood pre-eminent, 

Richard Baxter. 

He was born at Rowton, in Shropshire, Nov. 12, 1615. His 
father was a farmer ; and, because of his low circumstances, 
Richard never went to a university. His mind was early im- 
pressed with the importance of securing the salvation of his 
soul. Under near views of eternity from ill health, he read the 
old Puritan writers ; and, with a spirit of ardent piety inflamed 
and directed by them, he entered at twenty-one the service of 
the Episcopal church at Dudley. But disliking some things 
there, he became assistant to an aged minister at Brignortb. 
From thence he removed in 1640 to Kidderminster, where he 
preached the Gospel with great success. There, ignorance and 
profaneness had long reigned triumphant. Scarce a house was 
to be found in which there was family worship. When he left it 
it 1642 scarce one in which there was none. His labours there 
were interrupted by the civil wars, and he retired into a garri- 
id preached for two y^rs to the parliament soldiers. He 
icame chaplain in the army and followed the camp, until 
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=^ a dangerous illness compelled him to retire to Kidderminster, 
where he remained fourteen years. The act of uniformity sep- 
_ arated him from the established church. A bishopric was of- 
B\ fered him if he would remain, but he refused it. Forbidden to 
■=. preach in pubhc, he did good as he had opportunity, and for this 
:' he was subjected to repeated exactions, fines, imprisonment and 
■? loss of goods. Once he lay in prison two years. The close of 

- life he spent in London, and when no longer able to go abroad 
he preached in his own hired house. He died, 1691, in the 

' 76th year of his age. 

In his person Baxter was tall and thin, with a remarkably ex- 
pressive countenance. To talents of the first order and ardent 
piety he united an energy of character seldom found. He 
preached incessantly when he could, and with great power, and 

" he published four folios, fifly-eight quartos, forty six octavos and 
twenty-nine duodecimos, besides single sermons. His Saint's 

' Jftest and Call to the Unconverted have been the most useful of 

- uninspired books. His last words were '* I bless God I have a 
well grounded assurance of my eternal happiness and great 

- peace and comfort within.*'* 

Another very distinguished divine of that period, sometimes 
called the oracle of the independents, was, 

John Owen, D. D. 

He was of Welsh extract and was born at Haddam, 1616. 
He went to the University of Oxford, but, disgusted with the 
superstitious rites of Archbishop Laud, he left College ; and for- 
saken by his friends, he took refuge with the parliament party. 
Here God met him by his grace, and constrained him to devote 
liis great talents to his glory. For five years he was in deep 
spiritual anguish. Under his burden he went one day to hear 
Mr. Calamy, an eminent dissenting preacher, when a stranger 
entered the desk ; preached from Mat. viii. 26., *' Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith ;" and threw light and joy into his 
soul. His great learning and piety soon brought him into pub- 
lic notice. He accompanied Cromwell into Ireland, where he 
presided in the college at Dublin a year and a half. He was 
then made Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford, a post 

* This eminent divine felt confident he could reconcile Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism. While he allowed the strict doctrine of election in re^rd to the saved, 
he supposed that others have common grace, by improving which they might ob- 
tain saving grace. He supposed also that a saint might possess so small a d^rae 
of saving grace as again to lose it. His system has been called Bazterianism, tnd 
has been adopted by many who were unwilling to be classed with Calvinisto or 
Arminians. 
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winch he filled with great ability for five years. At the restor- 
ation of Charles II. he went into retirement, and died Ang. S4, 
1683, aged 67. His works are exceedingly valaable. The 
principal is, his exposition of the Hebrews in 4 vols, folio. 

JoH5 Flavel 

Was another distinguished divine of that age, well known ia 
the Christian world by his " Husbandry spiritualized," his val- 
uable sermons, and his treatise on " Keeping the heart." He 
was minister of Dartmouth, but was cast oat by the act of uni- 
formity. He died 1691, aged 63. 

Dr. William Bates, 

Called by some the dissenting Melancthon, died 1699, aged 
73. His works are published in one volume, folio. 

JoHK Howe 

Was the domestic chaplain of Oliver Cromwell. After tlie 
restoration he was a silenced nonconformist, and became only 
a secret itinerating preacher. From the act of King James in 
1687, giving the Dissenters full liberty of worship, he preached 
in Silver-Street, in London, until his death in 1 705, in tiie 
seventy-fifth year of his age. His works are in two folio vol- 
limes. His most celebrated pieces are, The Living Temple, his 
Blessedness of the Righteous, Delighting in God, and the K^ 
deemer's tears wept over lost souls. For '^ greatness of talent, 
unfeigned piety and goodness, the true learning of a Christian 
divine, a thorough understanding of the scriptures, and skill and 
excellence in preaching," he has been thought to excel all oth- 
er men which England has produced. 

These and other dissenting divines of that age, preached 
without notes. Their profound, elaborate and eloquent ser- 
mons, which have been transmitted to us, were taken down by 
stenographers. 

From the ejection of the two thousand ministers to the revo- 
lution, was a period of twenty-six years. This was, for the 
most part, a period of severe suffering ; and before its close. 
above half these servants of God had fallen asleep, and many of 
their congregations were scattered. The number of Dissenters 
however, was then great. In 1 7 1 5 the number of Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist congregations in England and Wales. 
was 1 150. The first were double the number and size of the 
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nd. The third were few and small. Their members were 
fly merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and farmers, 
be same things which first drove the Puritans from the 
)lishment, continued to operate in favour of dissent after 
evolution, and having liberty to congregate, and being shut 
rom all the regular places of worship, they made powerful 
ts and built them meeting-houses in every part of the king- 
Excluded from the universities by a test act, they estab- 
id several seminaries for the education of ministers. From 
acl of uniformity to 1694, they had no public ordmations.* 
ir ministers were set apart in secret, and often in places 
jit from their congregations. But now they ventureid gra- 
ly to ordain in public, and in the places where the candidate 
to minister. These ministers were supported by the vol- 
ry contributions of the people. A spirit of nnion arose 
ig them, and associations were formed for the promotion 
e dissenting interest. Their doctrine was purely evangel- 
and their manner of preaching was after the old Poritan 
:es, plain, solemn, and pungent. Religion of course, floor* 
i in their churches. To public wors&p, ftunily devotioo^ 
tie prayer, and strict morality, both Presbyterians and In- 
ndents gave great attention for many years, 
enry. Watts, and Doddridge, were for half a century the 
Qguished lights of this branch of the Christian church. 

Matthew Heitrt 

as the son of Philip Henry, an eminent non-conformiit who 
ejected from the establishment. At ten years of age, he 
the deepest convictions of sin, and at eleven gave good ev- 
ce of a saving change of heart. His whole heart was, from 

time upon the ministry, which he entered at twen^-five 
9 of age, being ordained with great privacy. May 9, 1687, at 
ster. In his public services, he went nearly throuffh the 
le Bible by way of exposition, thus forming his invduable 
mentary. He afterwards removed to Hackney, near Lon- 

where he commenced the same work again, but' he was 
Dved to abetter world in 1714, aged 61 — declaring in his 
ness, *' that a life spent in the service of God and commun- 
with him, is the most pleasant life that any one can live ia 
world." He was a most able preacher as well as commenta- 

He wrote no farther than through the Acts of the Apostles. 

work was finished by his brethren ia the ministry. He 

c* 
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published a small book on prayer, which has been a great gmde 
and help to others. 

ISAAC WATTS, D. D., 

Was born at Soutliampton, July 17, 1674. It is related of 
liis mother, that, while his father was immured in prison for 
nonconformity, she sat on the stone by the prison door, suck- 
ling her Isaac, the child of promise. At seven years of 
age, he composed hymns. Observing his talents, some friends 
offered to send him to the University ; but he chose to take his 
lot among the Dissenters, and went to one of their seminaries. 
At the age of 19, he confessed Christ. While pursumg his 
studies, sacred poetry much engaged his attention. The psalm- 
ody of England, was early imported from France. Maret and 
Beza, first published a metrical version of the psalms, which 
was generally sung to tunes in the reformed churches on the 
continent. The Enghsh Protestants continued at first, to chant 
hymns and anthems, as they had been accustomed to in the 
cnurch of Rome. When they were driven to the continent, by 
the persecution of bloody Mary, they learned the psalmody of 
the Reformed, brought it back with them, and procured its 
adoption in the reign of Elizabeth. It became the psalmody 
of all the English churches, for a century and an half. But 
the version of Sternhold and Hopkins, made in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was grating to the ear, and some of the noncon- 
formists used the Scotch version ; others, Patrick's ; others, 
the more poetical one of Tate and Brady. But the want of one 
was felt, containing better poetry, and adapted more to the 
worship of a Christian church. On complaining of the exist- 
ing psalms to his father, young Watts was desired to makea 
better. A hymn was soon produced, which received great ap- 
probation. Others followed, until his incomparable book of 
psalms and hymns was produced, and this before he was two 
and twenty years of age. 

At the age of twenty -four, he preached his first sermon, and 
was appointed successor to Dr. Chauncey, an independent min* 
ister in London. But his health soon failed him, and he wis 
laid aside for four years. Sir Thomas Abney, at this period in- 
vited him into his house, and paid him the most affectionate at- 
tentions, during the long period of great infirmity of thirty-six 
years. He often was unable to preach at all, and was always 
much overcome with the exercise. But he made himself emi- 
nently useful from the press, by sermons, catechisms and 
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hymns. His works are very namerous, and fill six vols. 4to. 
He died Nov. 25, 1748, in the 76th year of his age. On his 
death bed, his? soul seemed, as a bystander remarked, <* to be 
swallowed up with gratitude and joy, for the redemption of 
»nners by Jesus Christ." He was, in that age, is now, and 
v/iU be for ages to come, an eminent blessing to mankind, espe- 
cially to the lambs of Christ's flock. 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D. D., 

Was bom in London, June 26, 1702. When an infant, he 
vas laid out for dead ; but a motion being perceived, he was 
carefolly nursed and preserved. His parents were eminently 
pious, and his mother taught him the Scripture history from 
the Dutch tiles in the fireplace, and made deep impressions on 
hiB heart He early lost his parents but gained the patronage 
and friendship of Dr. Samuel Clark, and was trained up in a 
dissenting seminary for the ministry. He preached his first ser- 
mon at twenty years of age. This was the means of conversion 
to two persons. He soon settled over an independent church 
at Kibworth, and closely applied himself to study. His favour- 
ite authors, were Tillotson, Baxter and Howe. In 1729, he 
opened a theological seminary. The same year, he removed to 
Northampton, where he took the pastoral charge of a large 
congregation and continued his academy until 1751, when he 
died at Lisbon of the consumption, in the fiftieth year of his 
Age. For twenty two years, he filled a great place in the re- 
ligious world. 

He was a man of eminent piety, a truly eloquent preacher, 
active in every scheme which tended to promote vital piety, an 
excellent sacred poet, and a tutor unwearied in his attention 
io a large and useful seminary. About two-hundred pupils 
enjoyed the benefits of his instruction,of whom, one hundred and 
twenty entered the p&storal office. His principal works are his 
*« Lectures," ** An exposition of the New Testament," " Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul," and sermons. 

Other lights were in this communion at the same period, 
whose praise is still in the churches. Doct. Ridgley, author 
of a Body of Divinity. Dr. Evans, author of sermons on the 
Christian, temper. Dr. Edmund Calamy, author of the Non- 
Conformist's Memorial. Daniel Neal, author of the History of 
|he Puritans. Moses Lowman, author of the Rationale of the 
Titttal of the Hebrew worship. Dr. Guyse^ author of a para* 
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phrase or the New Testament. Doctor Lardner, author of 
•* The credibility of the Gospel History." 

The DisscntcTS were ardent friends of the house of Hano- 
ver, and had they continued firm in their faith, and actire in 
duty, might Iiave prospered greatly by the side of the lake- 
warm and formal establishment ; but in 1718, they began to be 
distracted by the Arian controversy. Two ministers at £zeter, 
were suspected of unsoundness in faith. A general controTe^ 
sy arose, on the subject of creeds and confessions of faith.— 
Many thought them an infringement of liberty, and took sides 
against them, and against the decidedly orthodox, who demand- 
cd them. These were soon suspected of error, and persecn- 
ted. Some of them took refuge, from trouble, in the estab- 
lishment. Others became open Arians and Arminians ; and, 
as the Puritans and Dissenters had ever lived by the power of 
evangelical doctrine, the churches of such, soon declined and 
went to decay. These were wholly Presbyterians and General 
Baptists. The Independents retained their ancient faith. In 
the deistical controversy, the Dissenters lost much ground, for 
their preachers, dweUing almost wholly on the evidences of 
Christianity, and neglecting to call sinners to repentance, be- 
came dry. And as they had generally adopted the use of 
notes, lest they should be reputed methodistical, their manner 
became comparatively dull and monotonous. Mr. Whitefield 
and bis party,with whom the Independents harmonized, diffused 
among them for a season, much spirituality and life. But be- 
fore 1 760, there was a great decline in both denominations.— ■ 
During the life and popularity of Dr. Priestly, who abhorred a 
middle course, the Presbyterians generally renounced their an- 
cient discipline, and separated entirely from the Independents, 
and called themselves rational dissenters. From Arianism, 
they have descended to Socinianism, and now chuse to be 
known as Unitarians. Many of the Presbyterians in the North 
of England, retain their orthodoxy, and are united with the 
Scotch. At the end of Queen Anne's reign, the Presbyterians 
formed two thirds of the dissenting interest. Now, not one 
twentieth part. 

The Independents have for some years continued steadily to 
increase. They have at present, in England and Wales, 1024 
cont^rcgations. I'heir ministers are evangelical and active.— 
They have laid aside tlie practice of reading sermons, and 
preach extempore. Strict discipline is maintained in their 
churches. Their seminaries for the education of ministersj 
have been distinguished, but many of them have fallen a prey 
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to destructive errors. The two most respectable, now, are at 
Hoxton and Homerton. From the former, proceeded the lovely 
Spencer, of Liverpool, who, having filled England with his 
fame by his pulpit eloquence, was suddenly called into eternity, 
Aug. 5, 181 1, at the early age of twenty. Their ministers are 
sapported chiefly by contribution. George I. gave 1000 
pounds a year, for the maintenance of the dissenting clergy. 
This was afterwards increased to 2000, and is still divided 
among them. The Independents have entered warmly into 
the cause of the Bible, foreign missions. Sabbath schools, and 
other benevolent enterprises. Some of their best modern 
preachers, have been Winter, Stafford, Jay, Bogue. 

Many of Cromweirs army settled in Ireland, and established 
Presbyterian congregations. At a subsequent period, many 
Seceders passed over from Scotland, and established about an , 
hundred congregations in the north of Ireland. Of late, the 
Independents have also settled in that desolate country. Eacli 
of these branches have taken some root and continued to live. 
King William granted their ministers 1200 pounds a year. In 
1719 y an act of toleration was passed in their favour. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Rohinson^s Church, Its emigration to Holland and to New 
England, Rapid increase of the JWzv England Churches. 
Character of their first ministers and members. Constitution, Har- 
vard College founded, Roger Williams, Hutchinsonian con- 
iroversy. Troubles from the Baptists, Cambridge Platform. 
Disturbances from the Quakers, Hartford controversy. Synod 
q/" 1657. Half way covenant. Synod of 1680. Witchcraft, 
Yale College, Saybrook Platform. Great revival. Sandema- 
nian Controversy. Demoralizing influence of the French and 
Revolutionary war. Revival of the Churches, Unitriaianism, 

Theological Institutions. Number and order of the churches and 
ministers. Distinguished Divines. 

In 1602, an Independent congregation in the North of England, 
chose Mr. John Robinson, a man of much learning and piety to be 
their pastor. But .scarcely had they begun to enjoy his labors, 
when they were subjected to fines, imprisonment, the ruin of their 
families and fortunes, and were compelled to flee to Holland, 
which at this time granted free toleration to different denomina- 
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tions of Protestants, for the enjoyment of religious liberty. The 
government had forbidden all such departures, and they could 
escape only by stealth They secretly contracted with a cap- 
tain tu take them on board his ship at Boston, in Lincolnshire ; 
but the captain was treacherous, and no sooner had he received 
them, than iic delivered them over to the civil authority ; their 
goods were seized and they were carried back to the towo, 
h'peccacles of sour n. The next spring, they agreed with a Dutch 
captain to take them from a spot remote from any town. The 
little band were collected at the appointed moment, but the 
vessel did not come until the next day. and much Buffering was 
endured. At length the vessel appeared, and a boat came to 
the shore and received as many as it could contam. But before 
it returned, a company of armed horsemen appeared and seized 
those who remained, and the vessel weighed anchor anddisap- 
peared. As there had been no regard to families in the em- 
barkation, great distress ensued. Husbands were separated 
from wives, and parents from children. Those on the sea were 
tossed in a terrible storm, and driven on the coast of Norway. 
Those that remained were treated with the greatest indigni^ 
and cruelty ; were hurried from prison to prison, and officer 
to officer, and at last became objects of pity and pubhc charity. 
Their flight was not the flight of guilt, but of humble piety from 
oppression, and God was their helper. In process of time, 
they all safely reached Holland, and in 1708, Mr. Robinson saw 
his church established at Amsterdam upon firm independent 
])rinciples. Mr Robinson's church were originally of the Brown- 
ists who denied the church of England to be a true church. 
Rut by reflection and conversation with the learned Dr. Ames, 
lie adopted more enlarged views, and estabhshed his church 
upon better principles. 

The next year the pilgrims removed to Leyden, where they 
acquired a comfortable subsistence, and under the care of Mr. 
Robinson and Elder Brewster, their church prospered. Num- 
bers joined them from England. They had a large congregation 
and 300 communicants. In doctrine, they were strictly Calvin* 
istic ; in discipline, rigid ; in practice, very exemplary. At the 
end of twelve years, the magistrates declared from the seat of 
justice, *' These English ha»e lived among us now these twelw 
years, and yet we have never had one suit or action come 
against them." 

In Holland they might long have enjoyed peace and prospe- 
rity, but their object was religion. The fathers were dropping |^ 
away, and the youth were attracted by the splendour and luxn- K 
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lies of the Dutch. They saw that their church would soon Ihero 
be merged in the world, and they resolved upon a removal to 
the wilds of America, where they might be freed from the op- 
pressions of tyranny, and the temptations of the old world, and 
perpetuate the precious blessings they enjoyed. Having oh- 
tained liberty from the Virginia company to settle at the mouth 
- of Hudson river, and having made the necessary preparations 
a portion of the church, with Elder Brewster, embarked for 
America to make preparation for Mr. Robinson and the re- 
mainder, who promised soon to follow. Several individuals had 
sold their estates, and purchased a small vessel to take them 
from Holland, and hired a large one in England, which should 
also take a number of families from thence. The day of their 
departure from Holland was a day of solemn humiliation and 
prayer. They were removing not for the advantages of trade 
bat for the liberty of conscience in the worship of God, and the 
establishment of a Christian church according to the apostolic 
pattern, and they fervently sought the blessing of heaven upon 
their great undertaking. 

Their small vessel proving leaky, they left it in England, and 
all, amounting to one hundred and one souls, embarked togeth* 
er in the large one, from Southampton, Sept. 6, 1620. Their 
captain being bribed by the Dutch, carried them far north of 
their destined haven. For two months they were tossed on the 
stormy ocean. On the ninth of Nov. they saw the shores of 
Cape Cod, and having formed a civil government, and chosen 
John Carver their first governor, they landed at Plymouth, Dec. 
11,'* with hearty praises to God, who had been their assurance 
svhen far off on the sea." 

They found themselves, indeed, in a new world. Terrific 
were the dark forests, and the barbarous savages. But these 
they dreaded less than depraved and barbarous Europe ; and 
here, under the kind providence of God, they planted the fiour- 
iabing New-England churches ; Mr. Robinson, their pastor, 
never followed them, but died at Leyden, March 1625, in tho 
50tb year of his age. He was universally regarded as a great 
and good man, and his death was deeply lamented. His family 
and people soon after joined their brethren at Plymouth. For 
nine years, the church at Plymouth went without the ordinances, 
having no settled pastor. Mr. Ralph Smith was established in 
1629, their first pastor. 

As liberty of conscience could not be enjoyed in England, 
peat numbers of her most learned, orthodox, and pious people, 
"^ho would not conform to the ceremonies of the established 
church, fled to America. On the 24th of June, 1629, three 
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hundred people arrived at Salem. Thirty of them, on the 6th 
of August, entered into church fellowship, forming the first 
church gathered in New-England. Mr. Higginson, and Mr. 
Shelton, two nonconforming ministers, who bad been silenced 
in England, were ordained* over them by the imposition of the 
hands ofsomeof the brethren. Governor Bradford and others, 
messengers from the church of Plymouth, gave them the right 
hand of fellowship. *' They aimed to settle a reformed church, 
according to their apprehension of the rules of the gospel, and 
the pattern of the best reformed churches." 

The next year, Gov. Winthrop arrived with a number of val- 
uable ministers, and about 1500 people, and encamped on 
Gharlestown hill. They first worshipped Grod under a large 
spreading tree. A day of thanksgiving was observed through* 
out all the settlements for God's goodness to them. 

Some of these settled permanently at Gharlestown, and Bos- 
ton ; and, as their great object was the promotion of religion, 
they entered, August 27, into church covenant, and chose Mr. 
Wilson, a man of distinguished piety and zeal, who had been 
minister in Sudbury, England, to be their pastor. This church 
embraced the Governor, deputy governor, and other men of dis- 
tinction. Others scattered about, forming nine or ten villaM 
and establishing as many churches. One company settled Wi- 
tertown, with Mr. Phillips for their pastor. Another settled 
Roxbury, and chose the famous John Elliot,t and Mr. Wdd, 
for their pastors. Another, and a very excellent companyf 
which had been formed into a congregational church in England, 
under Mr. Wareham and Mr. Maverick, and which came ofer 
about the same time, settled Dorchester. Three years after, 
another valuable company came over under Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Stone, and settled Newtown, now Cambridge. Mr. Hook- 
er had been a preacher at Chelmsford, and was silenced fbi 
nonconformity, and obliged to flee to Holland. But he was i 
man of such pulpit talents, that many who viewed him as their 
spiritual father, were ready to follow him to the ends of the earth. 
They invited him to go with them to America. Some of them 
preceded him and formed their settlement, and when he arrived 
lie embraced them with open arms, saying, " Now I live, if yc 
stand fast in the Lord." 

* ** They had hecn ordained by bishops in England. This ordination was oilj 
to the pastoral care of that particular flock, founded on their free election.''- 
Prince. 

t See chap. nil. , 
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As the numbers of the planters increased, the churches at 
Dorchester, Watertown and Newtown, resolved to remove to 
the fertile valleys of the Connecticut. About the beginning of 
June, 1636, Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone,- with an hundred men, 
women, and children, left Newtown, and travelled with the 
greatest difficulty, over an hundred miles of trackless wilder- 
ness to Hartford. They drove about 1 60 head of cattle, which 
afforded them sustenance, and carried their arms and utensils.* 
They were about a fortnight in the wilderness. Mr. Warham 
also removed with his church and settled Windsor. The church 
at Watertown removed to Wethersfield, but Mr. Philips did not 
go with them, and they c^iose Mr. Henry Smith their pastor. 
The places left vacant were soon filled by new emigrants and 
able ministers. 

In 1637, Mr. Davenport, an eminent Christian and a learned 
iivine, who had preached with great celebrity in London, but 
had become obnoxious to the ruling party and fled to Holland, 
uune over with Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins, two pious and 
wealthy merchants of London ; and with a few families from 
If assachusetts, settled New-Haven. Their republic was em- 
Dently Christian. About the same time, settlements were 
ormed on the Piscataqua, and a church was gathered at Elxe- 
er. :* 

Ninety-four ministers had now passed from England to Mas* 
achusetts, and 21,200 people. Of the mimsters, 27 had re- 
amed, and 36 had died. 

These early pious emigrants, endured almost incredible hard- 
hips, from famine, disease, and the barbarous tribes of Indians, 
»ot as they looked around them, they were compelled to exclaim, 
K What hath God wrought !'* In a very few years, this waste 
lowling wilderness, had become a fruitful field, and the habita- 
ions of savage cruelty had become vocal with the high praises 
if God. In 1650, there were about forty churches in New- 
England, over which had been settled above eighty ministers, 
ind 7,750 communicants. 

Both ministers and people, were, as a body, eminently pious, 
klany of the ministers were distinguished in England, for litera- 
lare and pulpit talent. *' They were men," says Neal, " of 
^reat sobriety and virtue, plain, serious, affectionate preachers, 
Bxactly conformable to the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and took a great deal of pains to promote a reformation of man- 
ners in their several parishes.'* Among the emigrants, they 
were abundant in preaching, prayer, catechising, and visiting 
from house to house ; and such was the fidelity, and such the 
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tke excelk«t cbincier of t^ emimsts. that reisfioa 
inglT doonffbe^d. aid !3:«a>:«rBBce. profBoenegs. Sibbashlmk- 
ing/and ^^i^er rroK nLOoralities. were for a longtime 
in the cooirLULr'.T. 

Like the cr.arct at Lerden. tbcr all aimed at i 
Thej Tiew»:d crerj cLurch as completeW orguQized. vhei is 
had a p&^or. teacher, e der and deacons. Tbe {yastor «ts « 
pract2C& a:>d ex>er.:Der.t«l and the teacLer. a doctrinBl piCM^ 
cr. The elder a.s*:«ted the rrasti^r in di&cipbne. and wis «- 
dained like the miL ?ters. The deacons vere todistribate the 
elemeLt- &r.d proiice for tie p>»f If a pa.nor and teacher 
coold not bo:h be supported, the pasior performed the duties oi 
both, and wsis f-trcTlj conrned to one congre^atioD. 

Synods or 2'ner-':l councils, were acknowledged bTthem as 
ordinances of Christ, and valuable as adrisorr boAes, but 
without judicia! power. They confined the right of choosing 
ministers and exercising discipline, entirely to the chaiches, 
which, for this rea*»on. were called congregational churches. 

Early provision was made for the support of ministen and 
schools, and the supply of every family with a Bible, and reli- 
gioos books and catechisms. And that ministers might be rai^ 
ed np from among the rising generation, a college was fooaded |i^! 
at Newtown, now Cambridge, in i638. and called Harrardeol- s^, 
lege, after the Rev. John Harvard, of Charlesiown, who left it 
a handsome legacy. With this institution a press was coo- 
nected, and there a new version of the psalms was formed id' 
printed, to supplant the miserable rhymes of Sternhold aid 
Hopkins. 

Between the civil and religious community, subsisted tk 
most perfect harmony. The leading civilians emigrated. lOt 
for any worldly emolument, but for the express purpose of es- 
joyina the ministrations of their exiled pastors. And the jUS- 
tors looked upon them with great tenderness and affectioii, u 
their spiritual children, who had left the comforts and plet9- 
ures of their native land, to hear from them the word of life, aid 
aid in buildm^ up the church in its primitive purity. Nocfaordi 
could be gathered, without liberty from those in authority ; aid 
what was, no 6oubt, a very erroneous principle, and proved, in 
its operation, very injurious to the country, none could becbo* 
sen to the magistracy, or vote for a magistrate, who was not a 
member of a church. Possessed of Christian benevoleacCj Lj 
these devoted rnen made early and not unsuccessful effort!} to- l^;^ 
ward the conversion of the heathen tribes around them.* | In 

* See Chtpter ixi. 
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But they soon found that this was not their rest. Discord 
unong brethren, difficulties between pastors and churches, and 
trouble from different denominations, soon taught them that 
liere was no perfection in this land of promise. 

Mr. Roger Williams, one of the ministers of Salem, refused 
;o hold communion with the church of Boston, because its 
nembers would not make confession of guilt for having com- 
nuned with the episcopal church while they remained in 
England. He also taught that the magistrates ought not to pun- 
sh breaches of the Sabbath, or any disturbance of the worship 
>f God ; and that there should be a p-iblic toleration of ail reli- 
pona. For these things, which occasioned great commotion, 
le was banished as a disturber of the church and commonwealth. 
Ele afterwards formed a settlement at Providence in Rhode 
island, renounced his baptism, was rebaptized by Mr. Ezekiel 
lolyman, then proceeded to rebaptize him and ten others, and 
has formed the first Baptist church in New- England. 

But a far greater source of trouble was a married woman, by 
he name of Ann Hutchinson, a violent famihst aAd Antinomian. 
}he maintained among other things, ' That the person of the 
loly Ghost dwells in a justified person ; That no degrees of 
imnctification furnish any evidence of justification ; that all the 
oiiiisters, but Mr. Cotton, preached the covenant of works, and 
hat they could not preach the covenant of grace, because they 
lad not the seal of the spirit.' She gave public lectures, had 
i crowded audience, and gained many proselytes. The whole 
colony was agitated and thrown into two parties, which styled 
MUsh other Antinomians and Legalists. Such was the extent 
l>f the controversy, that a Synod was called at Cambridge in 
1637, consisting of all the ministers in the country, and of mes- 
lengers from the churches. The Rev. Peter Bulkley, of Con- 
cord, and the Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, were chosen 
■moderators, and the Synod sat three weeks. Eighty-two opin- 
ions were condemned as erroneous, with considerable unanimi- 
^ ; and, by the general court at their next session, Mrs. H. 
uras banished from the jurisdiction. The sentence made her 
^rild and fanatical, and she was excommunicated from the 
charch and removed to Rhode Island ; but it was long before 
die effects of the controversy ceased. These things broke 
down in some degree vital piety ; but the wars with the Indians 
did more, for they took the people away firom the means of 
^rtee and excited a spirit of revenge, and cruelty, and conquest 

In 1642, Mr. Cotton of Boston, Mr. Hooker of Hartford, and 
2[r. DaTenport of New-Haven, received an invitatioii to sit in 
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the assembly of DiTisea. it W»st2::25:cr. Englazd, cocvencdto 
settle the faith of the Church, he.: -Jifv d«rcli::€^i isendm?. 

The next year, severs! persci:* irr.Tec i: Bcstcn. ard en- 
deavoured :o e=:ah.^L the Pre*:Tier.ir ri'^rziniez': imder the 
author*^ of that »*r'c-b.T : but ihe mii. 5tcr= and churches were 
too trit f«^: tr'Si r. the r priLcipirt cf ii..ie'-«riiceacT. 

.Several Ai.*:ap!.«:iii:eid n Ma5-acLu5e'":5. and coctemncd 
the ciTi. %r.d e<^Ci^-:aft:.ii iu'h'irities. A seTere law was pis- 
sed ajan*: '.r.-rii i:. I'-ll. Ar. adherence to their principies 
was r>uni*r.ec 07 bar.iirimect. So iittle did the Puritans under- 
staiid rii'hti. for ^^.ch ire^ theinselves had cuntended. 

H'.therto. &o*h:rj<r bad been done toward settling an uniform 
scheme of ecoi*^-:Ji-tira! d'sciplice, and as the chorches were 
fast mere a "r Hi 3. and errors il faith and practice began to multi- 
ply, the jer.'.rai court of Massachusetts called a Synod, which 
met at Cambridge. 1C46. to attend to this business. ManTob- 
jected to tbis step, fearing that it would lead to persecution. 
But It was generally agreed to. and a full representation was 
made of the churchf-s of New-England. The Synod protracted 
its sessions b) adjournments for two years, when it adopted the 
platform of church discipline, called the Cambridge FlatforJi, 
and recommended it with the Westminster confession of ikitii 
to the churches. This Platform recognised the distinction be- 
tween pastor and teacher, and the existence in the church of 
ruling elders : it declared the visible Church to consist of saints 
and the children of such as were holy, required of e¥ery com- 
municant repentance toward God, and faith in Christ : directed 
every church to choose its own officers, and to ordain them by 
imposition of the hands of brethren, if no elder? or ministers 
could be procured, and required all to pursue a course otrisid 
separation from all excommunicated persons. It referred to 
.synods and councils, controversies of faith and practice, bat 
i»ave tliern no disciplinary power. With the ecclesiasticallaws, 
it formed the religious constitution of the colonies. About thir- 
ty years after, it was confirmed by another Synod at Boston. 
The churches of Connecticut made it their religious constitQ- 
tion for 60 years, until the adoption of the Saybrook Platform. 

The churches had felt themselves disturbed by the Anabap- 
tists, but they were much more so afterwards by the Quakers. 
George Fox had come to Rhode Island and published his senti- 
ments. Numbers also arrived in Boston. They became " open 
.seducers from the Trinity ; from the holy scriptures as a rule of 
life, and open enemies to the government as estabUshed in the 
hands of any but men of their own principles." They were 
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ty of many outrageous practices and much disturbance of 
lie worship. A quaker woman went through the streets of 
itn naked, as a sign. Another woman went naked into the 
ting-house at Newbury, pretending that the Lord had moved 
Numbers were seized and banished, and a penalty of 
K) was laid upon* any master of a vessel who should bring 

Quaker to the country. 

he fathers of New- England were jealous for all that was dear 
bem and their children. They persecuted the Quakers not 
Quch for their peculiar views of religion, as for being distur- 
3 of civil society. Such indecencies were not to be borne 
li, though offered under the most pious pretences. '^ Every 
er government but their own was a tree that must be cut 
rjk." And what could they expect from every other govern- 
it biit to be cut down themselves ? . But the infliction upon 
n of the penalty of death was altogether inexcusable, 
^hile the first ministers and settlers of Connecticut remain- 
their churches had great peace . and harmony. But when 
f were removed, a generation arose with very different senti* 
its relating to church membership. A dispute arose in Hart- 
. soon after the death of the excellent Hooker, between Mr. 
ae and Elder Goodwin, upon '* some nice points of Gongre- 
onalism," which threw the whole colony into a flame. The 
Idly and unprincipled took advantage of the convulsed 
e of things to bring forward their complaints against the ri- 
ty of the churches. They thought it unreasonable that per- 
9 of regular lives should be excluded from the communion^ 
ugh they gave no evidence of experimental religion,and fronoi 

privilege of having their children baptized if they acknow- 
;ed their covenant. They also viewed it as a grievance that 
Tch members alone should have a vote in the choice of pas- 
). These points were argued throughout Connecticut with 
at warmth. Some were actuated in their support by world- 
irinciples. According to the constitution of the church and 
te, they were, while out of the church, entirely excluded 
n all the honours and offices of the state, even from th» 
edom of election, and to be free, they must either join the 
irch, or alter the prevalent system. Others were actuated 
a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge. These 
re chiefly among the aged. They saw their grand-children 
►wing up without baptism. Their children were men of so- 
', regular lives, but made no pretensions to personal piety.^- 
lese they viewed as members of the visible church in con- 
luence of their baptism, and these they thought might, with 
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Blessed with great purity of doctrine and excellent religious 
instruction, the New-England churches had been remarkably 
free from superstition. But at the close of the seventeenth 
century, a cloud came over them, producing the most deplora- 
ble consequences. Two children in the house of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Paris, of ^alem village, were in the year 1692, affected 
with some unusual distemper. The physician declared that 
'* they were under an evil hand.** A report spread that they 
were bewitched. An Indian woman privately made experi- 
ments to find out the witch. The children, hearing of her ex- 
periment, complained of her as tormenting them, and visible, 
though not present. They would be dumb and choked, and 
declare that pins were thrust into their flesh. Others soon com- 
plained of similar sufferings, and accused various persons of the 
sin of witchcraft. 'J'he public commotion was tremendous. — 
Councils were called. Fasts were held. The Legislature ap- 
pointed a last through the colony, that the Lord might rebuke 
Satan. The .accused were imprisoned ; tried before the dvil 
magistrates, and shocking to relate,, nineteen were, between 
March and September, publicly executed. And these were 
such only as plead not guilty. All who confessed themselves 
guilty of witchcraft, and many there were who did this to save 
their lives^ were acquitted. '* Terrible was the day. Every 
man was suspicious of. his neighbor. Business was interrupted 
Many people, fled from their dwellings Terror was in every 
countenance. Distress in every heart." Before winter, there 
was an entire change of public opinion. All were sensible that 
it was an awful delusion in the public mind. And those who 
had been active in condemning, confessed their error, and 
sought forgiveness from the public. 

Witchcraft was universally believed in Europe until the six- 
teenth century, and very generally until after the pLrenzy at Sa- 
lem. King James wrote a book to teach his people the reality 
of witchcraft, and the duty of punishing it with the greatest se- 
verity, and the great Sir Matthew Hale condemned to death 
two women for this supposed crime. The religious community 
had been taught by the Mosaic writings, that a ''witch ought not 
to live." Let us spare our condemnation of them, and be grate- 
ful that we have more light and clearer views on this awful sub- 
ject. During this early period the churches of New-Kngland 
were blessed with signal outpourings of the spirit. The years 
1637, 1679, 1683, 1696, and 1704 were memorable for the 
visitations of grace. At the commencement of the 18th cen- 
tury there were in N. England one hundred and fifty churches, 
thirty of which were Indian, with Indian pastors. 
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Harvard College had become flourishing ; but that the Con^ 
necticut churches might be supplied with a learned ministry with 
less expense than sending their sons there, they in 1700 laid 
the foundation of Yale College. 

In 1 703, the trustees of this Institution invited all the ministers 
of Connecticut to meet with the Churches in a general Consocia- 
tion, for the adoption of an uniform system of faith, after the ex- 
ample of the Synod in Boston, in 1680 The proposal was ac- 
ceded to, and the Westminster and Savoy confessions were adopt- 
ed. But as there was no authoritative bond of union among the 
ministers and churches, and as one was much needed, a conven- 
tion of ministers and delegates met in 1708 at Saybrook, which 
adopted a system of discipline and church fellowship, called the 
Saybrook Platform. This was recognized by the Legislature as 
the religious constitution of the colony. It established district 
Associations, a General annual Association of ministers, compos- 
ed of delegates from the district associations, and a Consociation 
of ministers and churches, a perpetual council in each district 
composed of ministers and lay delegates to which all difficulties 
might be referred, and whose decision should be final. 

In 1724, the Convention of ministers at Boston, petitioned the 
general court to call a General Synod ; but it was the opinion of 
the leading civilians, that it could not be done without an order 
from the king, and the thing was relinquished; No Synod has 
since been known in these congregational churches, and no 
public body has adopted any other confession of faith, or system 
of church government, than those adopted by the above Synod. 

By the settlement of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Vermont, the bounds of Congregationalism became much 
enlarged. The congregational churches in these states adopted 
in general, the same faith and government as the mother church- 
es. None, however, but Connecticut, in all New England, be- 
came consociated. 

About the year 1737, commenced a very general, powerful, 
and happy revival of religion throughout New England. An 
extraordinary zeal was excited in the ministers of the churches. 
They addressed crowded audiences in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power. The doctrines of the Reformation were 
presented in their native simplicity. Men were taught their en- 
tire depravity, the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
the duty of immediate submission to God, of evangehcal repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, and holy obedience. Converts were 
exceedingly multiplied. Religion was, in many places, almost 
the only subject of thought and conversation. Vast muUitudeg 
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united themseWes to the Christian Church, who, through fife, 
adorned the do' trine of God their Saviour. 

This work found a great promoter in Massachusetts in tbe 
Rev. Jonathan b^dwards of Northampton, one of the greatest 
divines of the Christian church, who preached incessantly with 
great power, and who exposed with wonderful skill in his 
writings all the arts of the adversary to mislead, delude, and 
destroy by error and false religion the souls of men. In Con- 
necticut, it was promoted by the ministry of Bellamy, Whee- 
lock,* Pomeroy, and others ; but, unfortunately, a class of fana- 
tics arose in that State, who made great disturbances, and finally 
separated from their brethren as holier than they. These 
formed a new and distinct community of churches, called Sepor 
rates. They are now nearly extinct. 

Throughout New- England, the work found warm opposers, 
both among ministers and churches, who made loud clamours 
against the wildness and fanaticism which appeared, and, in 
such a world of depravity as this, is apt to hover around and 
attach itself, in some measure, to revivals of religion. 

The good effects of that work of grace were long felt ; yei, 
are felt to this day. They would have been vastly greater had 
the churches listened to the faithful warnings of Edwards, ail 
avoided the gross errors which prevailed ; and had they educatad 
their sons, the numerous youth who were called into the kinf- 
dom of Christ for the Gospel ministry. An army of able wa^ 
riors might then have been sent into the field. But the chorcb- 
cs saw not the price put into their hands. The warnings froo 
the walchtower were disregarded ; their youth, ignorant of 
truth, ran wild ; errors and corruptions increased, and a 1od{ 
night of darkness succeeded. Such ministers and churches as 
opposed the revival, triumphed at every unhappy result, and 
became more decidedly Arminian in sentiment than they were 
before. 

In the French war, which commenced in 1755, the inhabi- 
tants of New England mingled for the first time with foreigners. 
These were men who were disposed to ridicule their reverence 
for God, their respect for the Sabbath, their unhesitating beli«..^ 
in revelation, their abhorrence of profanity and sensuality ; and 



* This eminent divine made great efforts to educate Indian youth, and 
bliflhed an Indian chanty school at Lebanon. In 1769, he removed his ickail 
to Hanover, N. H. and founded Dartmouth College. He had forty Ib^ 
youth under his care; twenty of them, however, returned to savage life. ^ 
Sampson Occam, becieune a preacher of some distinction, and acSed as ivi^ 
nonary among his brethrcD. He went to Enghuid, where he was viewed tf & 
Craatcnrioiity. 
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men who naturally had a great inflaence over them as officers 
from the mother country. The association ^as very destructive 
to the piety and morals, especially of the youth of New-England. 

The churches engaged in controversy with the Sandemanians, 
ox followers of Mr. Robert Sandemao, who came into the coun- 
bry about 1760, and established churches at Boston and Danbury, 
Connecticut. His peculiar sentiments were, *' That justifying 
faith is no more than a simple belief of the truth or the divine tes- 
imony passively received, and that this divine testimony is in 
itself sufficient ground of hope to those who believe it without 
my thing wrought in us or done by us to give it a particular di-< 
rection to ourselves." He adopted also some peculiar rites and 
ceremonies. This controversy naturally increased the Armini« 
in spirit that was rapidly growing in the country. 

The revolutionary war engrossed the supreme attention of 
3very individual. Had it been attended only with the ordinary 
wnsequences of war, it must have been exceedingly destruc* 
tive to the interests of vital piety. War always lays waste the 
CDorals of a nation, and hardens the heart and sears the con- 
icience of depraved man. In the revolutionary war, the clergy 
book an active part. It was the constant subject of prayer and 
preaching, especially on all public occasions. Many forsook their 
oluurges, and became chaplains in the army. All the worst pas- 
licHis of man were brought into exercise by the introduction and 
depreciation of paper currency. But a greater evil than all was, 
the nation was brought into alliance with the French, and pre- 
mred to drink deep of the intoxicating cup of French infidelity. 
The country was filled with the friends, and deluged with the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, d'Alembert, and Diderot. An im- 
mense edition of Paine's Age of Reason was printed in Paris, and 
■ent to America to be given away or sold for a few pence a copy. 
Many were the secret friends of the new philosophy, and not a 
few in the high places became its open advocates. Secret 
societies were forming in the country with similar views to the 
Bluminati in Europe, and Christianity seemed in danger of being 
overthrown in this precious land, as it had been in France. 
But an able clergy remained in her churches who only need 
to be aroused to a sense of danger. They were soon found to 
be neither unfaithful, timid nor weak. Among the bold assail- 
ants upon the destroying monster stood pre-eminent Dr Dwight^ 
Fresident of Yale College. The churches were roused and be- 
came watchful and prayerful. Men of intellect, in the various 
walks of life were convinced of the danger to which they had been 
exposed, and turned in abhorrence from the vile seducers, to 
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the word of God. The Spirit of grace began to descend upon 
various parts of New-England. A series of revivals, almost 
unparalleled for purity and power, rapidly succeeded one ano- 
ther. Many colleges were remarkably blessed. A numerou 
body of learned, experimental Christians, entered the ministry, 
under whose labours, accompanied with signal outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit, the orthodox Churches of New-England have 
risen within twenty years, to a state of prosperity which calls 
for the warmest expressions of gratitude and praise. Their 
number of communicants is far greater now than at any former 
period. Still however, many great and alarming evils exist 
Many places, where were once flourishing churches, have be- 
come waste. In others, where the Gospel is preached, it is 
supported with great reluctance. In all, profanity. Sabbath- 
breaking, intemperance, and unbelief, are shamefully prevalent. 
Powerful efforts have of late been made by means of domestic 
missionary societies, to reclaim waste places, and, by means of 
moral societies, to reform the community. 

In Massachusetts, the clergy and churches which were Armi- 
nian, have, with the university of Cambridge, recently become 
Unitarian. A few have united with them in other parts of New- 
England. With the exception of these, the congregationaliils 
generally, closely adhere to the doctrines of the ReformatioB. 
If there is any one point of doctrine by which they may be du- 
racterized, it is the dstinction between man's natural and monl 
ability to obey the law of God and receive the gospel of Christ 
Viewing him as possessed of all his original natural faculties, 
they consider him as under obligation to do all that God r^ 
quires of him, and guilty for not doing it. They call upon hiffl 
immediately to make to himself a new heart and follow Christ 
At the same time they view him as totally averse to the service 
of Christ, and made actively and cheerfully obedient only by the 
power of the Holy Spirit operating by the truth. No ministers 
therefore are more full believers in personal election, and more 
active in the use of means that revivals may be promoted, sin- 
ners be gathered in, and the world be converted to God. 

There are in New-England about 1000 churches and con- 
gregations, which are supplied with well educated and pioos 
ministers, and have handsome houses for public worship. The 
office of Teacher as distinct from Pastor, and of ruling Elder, 
is entirely extmct. In almost every county, the ministers meet 
twice a year in Association for mutual improvement ; to con- 
sider and improve the state of religion in their bounds, and to 
examine and license candidates for the ministry. They also 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^piscopdlf Presbyterian^ Dutck^ Associate Reformed, German 
LitUherany and Reformed Churches in the United States, 

The state of Virginia was settled for purposes of worldly emol- 
ument. The emigrants from England, who took possession of 
that favoured soil, with few exceptions, fled not from their 
country for the enjoyment of religious liberty. They were Epis- 
copalians, high in favor with the governing party in England. 
Planted in America, they took bold and decisive measures to 
establish and maintain their own worship. As early as 1621, 
we find the Virginia company setting apart in each of the bor- 
oughs, an hundred acres of land for a glebe, and two hundred 
pounds sterling, to be raised as a standing, and certain revenue, 
oat of the profits of each parish to make a living. There wore 
«t this time five ministers in the colony. In 1633, the Legisla- 
tare passed severe laws against all sectaries, which drove num- 
bers of Independents and Presbyterians from their colony, and 
prevented others from settling. Some pious people there, how- 
ever, earnestly desired some ministers from the eastern church- 
es, and three were sent to them from Boston in 1642 ; but by 
the law of the state, such as would not conform to the ceremo- 
nies of the church of England, were required to depart on a cer- 
tain day, and they returned in a few months. A congregational 
church six years after, had increased to the number of 101 per- 
sons ; but its pastors were obliged to depart, and it was dis- 
persed. During the triumph of the Puritans in England, multi- 
tudes of Episcopalians came to this colony for the enjoyment 
of church privileges, and on the restoration of Charles II. the 
church became very prosperous. It received the support of the 
legislature : handsome churches were built ; glebes were laid 
out, and vestries appointed ; ministers, who had received their 
ordination from England, were inducted by the governor ; all 
others were prohibited from preaching on pain of suspension or 
banishment. The English in general, who settled the other 
southern states, were of the same order, excepting the settlers 
of Maryland, who were Roman Catholics. Those that were 
Puritans, found the best asylum in New-England. 

In 1693, Mr. James Blair founded in Virginia, under a char- 
ter from Queen Mary, William and Mary College, and served 
as president of it fifty years. 
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The first Episcopal society in Boston was formed in 1686, 
when Sir Edmund Andros assamed the government of the colo- 
ny. To encourage the emigration of Episcopal clergymen from 
England, Sir Edmund pronounced no marnages valid, unless 
celebrated according to the rites of the church of England. 
The old South church was demanded and used for the Episco- 
pal service. In 1688 a church was built in Tremont-streetaod 
called the King's chapel. 

To Connecticut, Episcopacy was introduced in the year 1706. 
Some of the people of Stratford had been educated in tJie doc- 
trines and practices of the church of England, and being dis- 
satisfied with the rigid doctrines and discipline oftbePoritaos, 
invited Mr. Muirson, a church missionary at Rye, N. Y. to la- 
bor among them. Mr. M. came and baptized five-and twenty. 
He made several successive visits ; and in 1722, Mr. Pigotwas 
appointed by the society for propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts, missionary at Stratford. He had twenty commniucant8» 
and one hundred and fifty hearers. 

Soon after the establishment of Yale College, a number of 
new and learned works on the Arminian and prelatical contro- 
versy, were presented to its library. These were read with 
avidity by President Cutler. Rev. Mr. Johnson of West Haven, 
and Rev. Mr. Wetmore of North Haven^ who became convots 
to Arminianism and Episcopacy. They all resigned their res* 
pective charges, and went to England in 1722, and obtained or- 
ders. President Cutler became rector of Christ's church in 
Boston, where he remained until his death, August 17, 1765. 
Mr .Johnson became rector of Christ's church in Stratford, where 
he remained until 1754, when he was elected President of Co- 
lumbia College in New York. Mr. Wetmore was stationed as 
a missionary at Rye. In a few years a number of persons in 
the county of Fairfield, adopted the Episcopal worship ; and 
for some time a warm controversy was carried on between Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Wetmore, Mr. Beach and Mr. Carver on the one 
side, and Mr. Hobart, Mr. Graham, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. 
Foxcraft on the other. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, the whole 
number of Episcopal clergymen to the north and east of Mary- 
land, did not exceed eighty ; and these, with the exception of 
those settled in Boston, Newport, New- York and Philadelphia, 
derived the greater part of their subsistence from the society 
established in England for the propagation of the gospel in for- 
eign parts. In Maryland and Virginia they were more numerous 
and had legal establishments for their support. 
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The governors of the provinces had an inducement to pttro- 
nise the episcopal order, as it would have given them populari- 
ty in the mother country ; but, on the other hand, many grants 
would have been very obnoxious to the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, who composed the great body of the people. The 
largest grant ever made was of land to Trinity church in New- 
York, which was at the time inconsiderable in itself, but which 
has been ultimately of immense value from the extension of the 
city. 

The church laboured under great disadvantages from the 
distance by which it was separated from England. The bishop 
of London was the diocesan of the episcopal churches in Ame- 
rica, and his inspection was unavoidably very imperfect, and his 
authority not much regarded. In Maryland, the civil law for- 
bade his interference, except in the business of ordination. 
How unworthy soever an officer might be, he could not there 
depose him. Every candidate for the ministry was obliged to 
go to England for orders, which was oflen very difficult and 
always expensive. 

Applications were oflen made to the mother church for an 
episcopate here ; but the applications were warmly opposed 
from the fear that bishops here would assume the same spiritual 
authority they had exercised in England, and interfere with the 
original design of the greater part of the colonists in coming to 
the country. 

During the revolutionary contest, all intercourse with the mo- 
ther church was entirely suspended. No candidates were able 
to obtain orders, and the parishes which were, from time to 
time, deprived of their ministers, by death, remained vacant. 
Many ministers, attached to the British government, were un- 
willing to omit in the liturgy, as they were required to do, the 
prayer for the king, and ceased officiating. Most of the epis- 
copal churches, therefore, were entirely closed. 

Upon the establishment of the American government, the 
episcopal chnrches found it necessary for them to form some 
social compact, for the purpose of taking care of some charita- 
ble funds which they had held under the British governors, and 
promoting their general welfare A meeting was held of a few 
clergymen in the middle states, at Brunswick, (N. J.) May 14, 
1784. This was adjourned to a more general meeting at New- 
York, in October, where the basis was laid of a future ecclesias- 
tical government. 

On the ,27th of September, 1785, a convention of clerical and 
lay deputies from the ouddie and southern states, met in Phila- 

E* 
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delphia. The eastern c'u^raua were not r c p r cgc nted, asthcj 
bad adopted measures to procure far themseiTes a bishop. Tk 
coDverition made such alieraDiMu m the Book of Commoa Pr^ 
er, aa should adapt it to the federal government. Thej MXt 
proceeded to the subject of obcainms a bishop. The Rer.Si- 
muel Seabury, D. D. b&d returned to Connecticat from Englind. 
consecrated to the bishop s office, not by the bishops of Eng- 
land, but by tlie nonjuring bishops of Scotland, who had brokea 
from thefetateiQ the reTolniion of 1688. Bat they preferred, 
if possible, receiving a consecration from the presidiDg prelates 
in England : and, finding some encouragement, they made appli- 
cation which was favourably received. An act of Parliament 
was obtained for consecrating for America ; and the Rev. Sam- 
uel Provost, D. D.. rector of Trinity church in New-York, and 
the Ker. William White. D. D. rector of Christ's charch, and 
•St. Peter'?, in Philadelphia, being recommended by thee|HSCopal 
conventioo, were consecrated as bishops, Feb. 4, 1787, by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the chapel of the archi-episcoptl 
palace of Lambeth. The Rev. Dr. Griffith, of Virginia, wu 
at the same time recommended, but was unable to go to England, 
and soon died. Soon after, however, the Rev. James MadisoD, 
D. D. of Virginia, was elected in his stead, and went to England 
and received consecration. Immediately on the return of these 
new bishops, they took charge of their dioceses, which extend- 
ed over the states in which they resided, and proceeded to give 
orders, and to ordain bishops for several states in the union. 

To perpetuate their body, the convention of Philadelphia 
framed an ecclesiastical constitution ; in which it was provided, 
that there should be a triennial convention from the bishops, 
clergy, and churches of each state, that the different orders 
of clergy should be accountable only to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in the state to which they should respectively belong ; and 
that the engagement previous to ordination should be a declara- 
tion of belief in the holy scriptures, and a promise of conform- 
ity to the doctrine and worship of the church. 

In the triennial convention in 1789, an union was formed be- 
tween the eastern and southern churches. Bishop Seabury 
was acknowledged ; the liturgy was revised, and the Book of 
Common Prayer was established in its present form. 

The Episcopalians have now in the United States ten bishops 
and seven hundred churches. Their bishops have been their 
most distinguished men. They can also boast of the two John- 
sons, father and son, successive presidents of Columbia College: 
two of the most learned men America has produced. 
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They have four colleges under their direction, one in Vigipa, 
two in New- York, one in Connecticut, and two Theologil!lBil 
Seminaries, one in the city of New- York, and one at Alexan- 
dria, D. C. They are generally Armenians, though a few min- 
isters and churches have embraced Calvinistic sentiments. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian church in the United States, was originally 
composed of a few strict Presbyterians from Scotland and Ire- 
land, and some Congregationafists from New-England and South 
Britain. These were scattered through the middle states for 
near half a century, with but few ministers and no bond of 
union, and in Virginia in particular, oppressed by episcopacy. 
At length, in 1716, a Synod was formed, called the Synod of 
Philadelphia, consisting of the presbyteries of Philadelphia, 
New Castle, Snow Hill and Long Island. But in this body 
thus organized, there was not perfect harmony. The old 
Presbyterians were in favour of strict presbyterianism, and 
were great advocates for a learned ministry. The Congrega- 
tionalists cared but little about rigid forms, and were willing 
to receive men into the ministry who were eminently pious, 
though they might be without great learning. In 1729, the 
Synod passed the cubpting measure, by which the Wesminster 
confession of faith was adopted as the standard of the church- 
es, and every minister was bound to subscribe to it, on his en- 
trance into the ministry : but the congregationalists were not 
cordial in it, and for many years, contention ran very high. 
The two parties were called the Old side and New side, and 
sometimes New lights. These were more attached to experi- 
mental religion, than the old side ; and when Mr. Whitefield 
went through the country, such was their attachment to him 
and his preaching, and such the aversion expressed by the old 
side, that a rent was made, and the Synod of New- York was 
established by the New side, in opposition to the Synod of 
Philadelphia. The leading divines in this separation were the 
Tennents,* Blairs, Dickinsons, Fiersons, Woodbridge, Dr. Fin- 
ley and Mr. Burr. The Thompsons, Dr. Allison and Robert 
Cross, headed the Old side. But they were men in whom was 

* Gilbert and William, brothers. The first was minister of Philadelphia,' a 
man of large stature, grave aspect, and powerful in pursuading men by the ter> 
rors of the Lord. He succeeded Mr. Whitefield in his labours, in Kwton, in 
1741. His preaching there was exceedingly blessed. Above 2000 anxious tin- 
ners, applied to their minister for guidance, during his ministry there. He 
died 1764. 

The second, was minister of Freehold, N. J., and was the means of adf uiciBg 
the canae of religion, in a ivrj remarkable degree in New-Jersey. 
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the spirit of piety and love, mnd soon grew ashamed and wear; 
of contention. In 1758, an nnion was happily formed, and the 
two Synods moved forward in much harmony. Gaimng in 
strength and importance, they commenced in 1785, a reTiaioo 
of their standards, and in 17G6, resolved, that the two Synods 
be divided into three or more Synods, out of which shaJl be 
composed a General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. This 
Assembly was first convened at Philadelphia, in 1789. From 
that period the Presbyterian church has moved on, not without 
internal contention, but with amazing prosperity and succesi, 
until she numbers within her bounds 16 synods, 89 presbyteries, 
1214 ministers, 1887 churches, and 135,285 communicants, 
scattered through the middle, southern and western states. 
Her doctrine and discipline is strictly Calvinistic. Her dergj 
have been pious, learned and active. Frequent ontpoarings 
of the Holy Spirit, have refreshed her in all her borders. For 
the instruction of her youth, a college was founded in 1746, at 
Elizabetbtown, in 1747, removed to New- York, and in 1757, 
to Princeton, N. J., which has to this day, maintained a high 
standing. With this was connected, in 1812, a Theologictl 
seminary. This has three professors, one of didactic and po- 
lemic theology, one of ecclesiastical history and church go- 
vernment, and one of oriental andbiblical literature, 16 scholar- 
ships, and usually about 100 students. 

Theological seminaries similar to this, have also recently 
been established at Auburn, N. Y., Hampden Sydney, Va., and 
at Alleghany town, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As early as 1766, the synod of New- York and Philadelphia 
instituted missions to the destitute. After the formation of 
the general assembly, they were managed by that body until 
1802, when a standing committee of missions was appointed. 
About 100,000 dollars, have in the last 20 years, been expend- 
ed by them. 

Besides those above mentioned, the presbyterian church 
counts, among her distinguished lights. President Davies,' 
VVitherspoon,t and Dr. Rodgers.J 

* Rev. Samuel Davics, was one of the most eloquent and useful ministen oi* 
t.hc Christian church. Avery povirerful rcvivalof religion, having commeaced 
in Hanover county, Virginia, the seat of episcopacy in 1740, application tm 
made to the synod of New- York, for aid. Mr. Tenncnt and Mr. Finler, &«t 
visited that region. They were succeeded by Mr. Whitefield, and then by BIr. 
Davics, who was ordained to the ministry there, in 1748. In seven years, he h&d 
liOO communicants. In 1759, he was chosen to the presidency of Princeton Coi- 
iepe, which office he filled until his death, Feb. 4, 1761, aged 36. Three vols, 
uf hia sermons are printed. 

t Dr. Witherspoon, was for some years minister of P&ialy, in Scotlud, 
where he wai highly esteemed, as an able and pious divine. He was the 
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The General Assembly, composed of clergy and laity, dele- 
gated from the Presbyteries, meets annnally in May, at Phila- 
delphia. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 

In IB 10, a body of Presbyterians in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, separated from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and formed an independent body, called the Cumber- 
land Presbytery. The ground of separation was a difference 
of opinion, concerning the proper qualifications for the minis- 
try ; — they considering it advisable to put into the sacred office 
men of piety, though destitute of a liberal education. — 
They use the confession and discipline of the Presbyterian 
church, though they deny predestination. They commenced 
with nine preachers, and have now about one hundred Con- 
gregations and three Presbyteries. Their preachers itinerate ; 
with them originated camp meetings, which they continue. — 
They labour and pray much for revivals, which have been fre- 
quent among them. 

DUTCH CHURCH. 

The Dutch Reformed Church was first established in New 
York in 1693 exactly according to the pattern of the Reformed 
churches in Holland. From that period until 1737, nothing 
worthy of record transpired, excepting that the doctrines of the 
reformation were preached by learned ministers from Holland 
in purity and power, and the ordinances of the gospel were re- 
gularly administered to a serious and devout people. 

In 1737, some incipient steps were taken toward forming a 
CmtWj an assembly of ministers and elders, to be subordinate to 
the dassis of Amsterdam : but such a body was not fully estab- 
lished until 1747. it then met at New- York. It was the first 
judicatory in the American branch. 

As the churches increased, they had need of many ministers. 

leader of the orthodox party in Scotland. Upon invitation, he removed to New- 
Jersey, and became President of Princeton college, in 1768. He was also an 
eminent politician, and was appointed member of Congress. He was one of the 
aigBers of the Declaration of Independence. He closed his life m the service of 
the college and countrv, Nov. 15, 1794, aged 72. His works are in 4 vols. 8vo. 

I Dr. Rodgers, was the father of presbyterianism, in the city of New- Fork. — 
He was converted under the preachinff of Whitefield, and first settled in Dela- 
vtre, in' 1749. In 1761, he removed to Wall-street church, in New-York, 
where he remained until his death, May 7, 1811, aged 83, fuller useflUnem and 
koBoar. 
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These they had generillj received from the schools in HoUand. 
Sach of their own youth as desired the ministry were obliged 
to repair to the mother country for instruction and ordinatioa. 
This was found to be both difficult and expensive ; and in 1754, 
a plan was proposed to change the CiHas into an independrat 
Clattitf which should have the power of ordaining. It met the 
approbation of the major part ; but some that were pecnliarlj 
partial to the mother church, violently opposed it A sdusoi 
ensued, which for many years destroyed the peace and proi- 
perityof this part of Zion. Those who had long been nnited 
in the tenderest bonds became bitter foes. Churches which 
were one in sentiment and name, refused communion ; and min- 
isters ceased entirely from all ministerial intercoarae. The 
ConferenHe men, as the opposers to independence were called, 
viewed no man as fit to dispense to them divine truth, or break 
the bread of life, who had nol been educated and ordained in 
Holland. As those who were willing to emigrate, naturally ad- 
hered to those with whom they were so popalar, the Ccstiu 
party laid, in 1770, the foundation of a CoUege at New-Bruns- 
wick, N. J. which was called Queen's College, where tbey 
might educate their sons for the ministry. 

hk May, 1766, Mr. John H. Livingston, of N. York, a young 
man of much promise, went to Holland to pursue his theologic- 
al studies. He had viewed with grief the dissentions of the 
American church, and now exerted himself to effect,if possible, 
a radical cure. To the leading divines in Holland, he repr^ 
sented the deplorable efiects of the controversy, and the impo^ 
tance of their having in America the power of ordination ; and 
he finally obtained a vote in their supreme judicatory, empowe^ 
ing the Chassis of Amsterdam to settle the concerns of the 
American Church. 

On his return to New- York in 1770, he took charge ofi 
church in the city, and soon prevailed upon the consistory to call 
a general meeting of the Dutch churches. They met in New- 
York in 1771. All felt tired of contention ; and without macli 
delay, a plan of pacification, proposed by the Classis of Amster* 
dam, was unceremoniously agreed to. Joy reigned throughout 
the long distracted churches ; and, forgetting the past unhappj 
contentions, they moved forward with much harmony and 
strength in building up the walls of Jerusalem. 

From that period to the present, there has been probably lefl 
change in that, than in any portion of the Christian Chorcb. 
Queen's College,which had declined, has been lately revived, b 
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1784, a theological school was established. Doctor Livingstoii 
was made the first theological professor. In 1810, it was itni- 
ted to Queen's college, and removed thither. 

The dutch churches, particularly in New- York and Albany, 
are large and wealthy. They subseribe the canons of Dor- 
drecht. Their ministers are required once on the Sabbath to 
expound the catechism. They have about eighty congrega- 
tions composing one synod. Their principal divinea have been 
Doctors Laidlie,^ Livingston,t> We8terlo,<^ Romeyn,^ Harden- 
fourgh, and Abeel. 

ASSOCIATE REFOEMED ClllfRCH. 

About the middle of the last century, a number of the Scotch 
Seceders emigrated to America, and as they had here nothing 
to do with the Burgess oath which had been a source of con- 
tention, the Burgher and Anti-Burgher ministers formed a co- 
alition, and joined in a general Synod, called the Synod of N. 
York and Pennsylvania, and received the name of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church. They have been favoured with two 
Tery distinguished divines, the Drs. John Mason,father and son, 
ministers of the church in New- York. 

GERMAN CHURCHES. 

The emigrants from Germany to America settled chiefly in 
Pennsylvania. The greater part of these were Lutherans. But 
there were numbers of the Reformed. These two have always 
been separate churches, though they differ but little in their 
doctrines and church government. The Lutherans in general 
no longer contend for the old views of the eucharist, and the 
majority of the Reformed believe with the Lutherans in general 
atonement. In many places they have jointly erected houses 

(a) Minister in New-York. He was oriffinally settled in a church at Flushing, 
ZMland. Came to New-York in 1763, and died in 1778. He was the first who 
imacbed in the Dutch church in English. 

(b) Dr. L. was both pastor of the Dutch church in New-York, and from 1784 
|irol6ssor of theology. In 1810, he resigned his pastoral relation, and remov- 
ed to Queen's College with his Theoloffical school, and took charge of the whole 
iofUtution. He died January 29, 1825, aged 80, highly esteemed throughout the 
American churches. 

(e) Minister in Albany. 

(«n Minister in Schenectady, a man of extensive learning, a professor of theo- 
in the Reformed Dutch Church, and one of the principal founders of Union 
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of worahip, wofshipping in tbcm alternately, and baving tepir 
rate miniatera. TIm sofaject of uuon has often been diKnaecd 
and is ardently desired by many, on both sides. A hymn book 
has been printed for the joint use of both churches. 

The Govemment of both is substantially Presbyterian. The 
Latherans border most on Independence. Their General Sy- 
nod is viewed rather as an advisary coancil. The Lntheraii 
adopt as their standard of &ith the Angsbnrg confession. The 
Reformed the Heidleberg catechism. The number of Luther- 
an congregations in the United States is one thousand, thit 
of the ministers is two hundred. They ha?e suffered mocli 
from the want of learned ministers. To remedy the evil, i 
Theological Seminary was erected at Gettysburg, Pa. and a 
Professor of Christian Theology, inducted May 5» 1886. They 
have one also at Hartwich, N. Y. The German Reformed 
hare a Seminary at Carlisle. Pa. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Unitarians, Anabaptists or Mentumites. English Baptists, Ge- 
neral and Pariicfdar. American Baptists, Free Willers* 
tSeventh daif Baptists, ^wxkers. Shakers, 

The Unitarians are properly all those who reject the doc- 
trine of three co*equal persons in the Godhead, and suppose 
JesuB Christ to be a created being. . 

Their numbers we have seen to be yery great in the time of 
Arios. During the long reign of the Roman church, they were 
not known to have any being. But in the earliest periods of 
th^ reformation, some were found in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Poland, publicly denying the divinity of Christ, and endeavour- 
ilg to establish a system of religion which should consist wholly 
af practical piety. They were among different sects and 
classes, and unable to embody themselves and become a regular 
denomination In 1532, Michael Servetus published seven 
books *' concerning the errors that are contained in the doC' 
trine of the Trinity," and, under the ancient sanguinary code 
of Frederic II. which required heretics to be put to death, was 
burned at Geneva. His notions concerning the Supreme Being 
%re said to have been very obscure and chimerical. He agreed 
Wth the Anabaptists in censuring infant baptism. Such as de- 
nied the doctrine of the Trinity were, for some time afler, call- 
^ Servetiahs. 

In 1 562, died at Zurich, Lslius Socinos, of the illustrious 
family of the Sozzini, in Tuscany. He was a man of genius and 
learning ; and becoming disgusted with Popery, he travelled 
through the reformed countries to make himself acquainted 
^th l^e system of the reformers ; but finding no satisfaction, 
lie formed a system of his own which he communicated secret- 
ly to a few learned men. This system might have expired with 
liim, had it not been drawn from his papers and published by 
bis nephew Faustus, for certain Unitarians who were scattered 
throughout Poland. Its fundamental principle was, * That Scrip- 
ture is to be investigated and explained by human reason, and that 
no doctrine is to be axsknowledged by us which is not level to 
human comprehension.' He not only rejected, therefore, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but supposed that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, and that the Holy Ghost is nothing but the power of 




tb8 Father, who alone u God. He discarded alio, the otha fr 
tingauhing doctrines of the reformers,— original am, \n i^Uim 
Hon, propitiation for sin by the death of Christ ; and viewed Job 
only as an inspired preacher of rigfateoasneaB, who died aaor 
ample of heroism, setting a seal to his doctrine bj fans blmi 
He Tiewed the future punishment of the wicked as disdplinij, 
to be succeeded by annihilation if it did not bring theaito 
repentance. His moral system chiefly regarded the exteml 
actions and duties of life : so that whoever was externally lir- 
tuoos was to be received as a Christian. He also denied ik 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Such as adopted this system, have since been called Sociniasi. 
Through the exertions of its patrons, it was received by multi- 
tudes, especially in the higher ranks in Poland. Several flon- 
rishing Unitarian congregations had been planted in Cracow, 
Lublin, Pmczow, Lauk and Smila. In 1672, their ministeis trans- 
lated the Bible into Polish, and in 1574. they had drawn np 
a summary of religious doctrine. These. Faustus soon drew 
over to his peculiar views, and they permitted him to revise 
their catechism and confession of faith, which has from thit 
period been called the catechism of Racow, and considered is 
the true confession of the party. 

In 1563, the doctrine of Socinus was introduced into Tru- 
sylvania, and received by vast numbers. Its supporters endei- 
voured also to introduce it into Hungary and Austria, hot net 
with a repulse from the Catholics and Lutherans. Joseph Sie- 
mienus built for their use the city of Racoiv. There they set 
up a press and printed many books and tracts which they dis- 
persed with great zeal through many countries. They also 
sent several missionaries, men of high birth, learning and elo- 
quence, into many parts of Europe, but without much success. 
A small congregation was gathered at Dantzic, and a few eoi- 
braced Sociniamsm in Holland and England. 

At Racow and Lublin they erected seminaries of learaing; 
and gave themselves much to the pursuits of human science. 
About 1 580 they fell into dissention relating to the dignity of 
Christ's nature and character, the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
and infant baptism. Two po{)iilar sects arose, one called the 
Budneans, who refused rendering any worship to Christ; and. 
the other Farnovians. who inclined to Arianism. 

The Socinians continued to flourish and increase until about 
the year 1638, when having excited against them the indica- 
tion of the Catholics, the government demolished the academy 
at Racow, banished the professors, destroyed their printing 
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I and shut up their churches. But this was only the fore- 
!r of a tremendous act of the diet of Warsaw in 1658, by 
t all Socinians were forever banished from the country, and 
;1 punishments were denounced against all who should 
their sentiments or harbor their persons. 
e fate of the exile? was very severe. They were dispersed 
he loss of every thing dear to them through various coun* 
}f Europe, but could no where gain protection so as to 
an united settlement andestablish their worship. Through 
Kertions of Stanislaus, a Polish knight, they, for a time, en- 
the patronage of Frederic III., king of Denmark, but they 
soon deprived of that through the opposition of the cler- 
Numbers fled to England, but dispersed themselves among 
signing sects as they could do it and retain their princi- 

These however generally adopted the Arian and Semi- 
I system. One independent congregation only existed in 
on durmg the protectorship of Cromwell, which received 
Dctrines of Socinus. 

rly in the eighteenth century the Unitarian controversy was 
;din England by Mr. Whiston, professor of mathematics in 
liversity of Cambridge, who supported the Arian system to 
)ss of his chair. He was followed by Dr. Sammel Clarke, 
lowever rather maintained a difference of rank than nature 
ien the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. He was opposed in 
3culiar views by Dr. Waterland. About 17^0, Arianism 
1 to spread in the Presbyterian and general Baptist church- 
lich it ultimately almost wholly engrossed. But it is now 
anted by ocinianism, principally through the labours of 
.ardner. Dr. Priestly, Mr. Lindley, Gilbert Wakefield and 
)elsham. All the Unitarian churches do not amount to 
md these are small. A seminary has for some time ezist- 

Hackney for the education of Unitarian ministers. In 
lany and Switzerland Unitarianism has of late prevailed ve- 
tensively. Semler and his disciples have surpassed all 
s in their low views of revelation, and the character of the 
il of Christ, rejecting inspiration and miracles, and treating 
hole history of Jesus as little better than Pagan mythology. 
94, Dr. Priestly meeting with much opposition and perse- 
n in England, removed to America. By his conversation 
irritings he gained some adherents ; and a few congrega- 

were formed in the middle btates. This eminent man 
in 1804. 

t a more signal triumph Unitarianism has gained within th^ 
wenty years, in the eastern part of New-England, Many 
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of the wealthiest congregations with their ministen, haTen- 
nounced the doctrine of the Trinity and the other doctrinM rf 
the reformation. Some are Arians, others are simple Hoaui- 
tarians. The Calvinistic doctrines are viewed bj then n 
scholastic chimeras. An able cantroversy hae been smtaiBBi 
between Dr. Worcester, Professor Stuart and Wooda ontbeoae 
dide, and Dr. l^hanning and Professor Ware on the other. 

Most of the students from the Theological institution conneei' 
ed with Harvard university, are Unitarians. 

Those here mentioned have been their principal writers. It 
may here be added that a considerable body of people calliig 
themselves Christ-yans have recently risen up in America who 
glory in being Unitarians. But they have no coaneiion with 
the congregational Unitarians of Massachusetts, coBHdering 
themselves as more evangelical They are generally i&iterate 
and fanatical. They number about !!!0,000. 

ANABAPTISTS. 

The leading principle which had actuated the AnabaptiBtsia 
Germany, took deep root in the breasts of multitudes throiglh 
out the North and West of Europe. Thk was, «^ That tte 
kingdom of Christ, or the visible church he had established fl^ 
on the earth, was an assembly of true and real saints, and oof^ 
therefore to be inaccessible to the wicked and unrighteous, ui 
also exempt from all those institutions which human prudentt 
suggests, to oppose the progress of iniquity or to correct and re- 
form transgressors." It had led the Anabaptists to the excln- 
sion of magistrates, the abolition of war, the prohibition of oaths, 
(ejection of infant baptism, contempt of all human science, to 
false miracles, visions, prophecies, and other extravagancies, 
until it had brought upon them the civil arm, and causeid tbdr 
^suppression. 

But in the year 1 535, Menno Simon, a man of extraordinaiy 
activity and perseverance, who had been a popish priest, united 
himself to their miserable remnant, and, for twenty- five years, 
continually travelled through East and West Friesland, Hol- 
land, Guelderland, Brabant, and Westphalia, preaching to theo 
and laboring to form them into one regular community. His 
labors were successful. They united around him, viewed hiitt 
as their common fisither, and after him were called Mennohites. 

Menno retained all the leading principles of the German ia- 
abaptists, but he drew up a form of discipline which suppressed 
fanaticism, and gave his community an appearance not disiiDU* 
- ar to that of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. That their 
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ibrm of doctrine might be entirely scriptural, it tiras drdwn in 
■criptare language ; but so much did the Mennonites trust to 
the extraordinary directions of the Holy Spirit, that they cared 
bat little about' any formula, or instructing their people in any 
«f the great truths of religion. They early fell into violent dis- 
■ension on points of discipline, and suddenly their church wad 
divided into two great parties, the austere and the lenient. The 
Ibrmer were disposed to excommunicate all open transgressors, 
even such as varied from established rules in their dress, with* 
out warning, from the church, and from all intercourse with 
ibeir wives, husbands, brothers, sisters and relations, and avoid 
them as they would the plague. The latter were for treating 
offenders with lenity and moderation. The rigid party were 
subdivided on other points, but they soon dwindled to a small 
ntimber. These were called Flandrians, while the moderate 
were called Waterlandrians, from the places where they resid'^ 
ed. Both parties, however, uniting in the principle, that sanc- 
tity of manners is the test of the true Church, went far beyond 
other denominations in austerities, and would admit none to 
their communion hut such as exhibited the greatest gravity and 
nmplicity in their looks, gestures and clothing, and practised 
the greatest abstemiousness in their lives. Learning and phi- 
losophy too, they both considered as the pest of the Church. 
The most ignorant man was viewed as proper for a religious 
teacher as any other, if he had the teachings of the-Spirit. On 
this point however, the Waterlandrians were less bigotted than 
ihe others, and established a public seminary at Amsterdam. 

The Mennonites first gained a legal toleration in the United 

Provinces in 1572. They did not, however, enjoy undisturbed 

tranquility until 1626, when, by the publication of a confession 

of faith, they cleared themselves from public opprobrium. In 

1630, a general conference of all the Mennonites in Germany, < 

Flanders and Friesland was held at Amsterdam, when they en- 

'.tered into bonds of fraternal union, each retaining their own pe* 

coliarities. In 1649 the conference was renewed, and many 

of the severities of Menno were mitigated. A few of them 

came to England in the reign of Henry VIII. but they suffered 

vouch persecution from the government, and were banished by 

Queen Elizabeth to Holland. 

In 1608, the sentiments of the Mennonites began again to 
Qpread in England. A few imbibing them, separated from th^ 
lodependents, and established a communion of their own, and» 
I'enooncing their former baptism, sent over one of their nuhiber 

F* 
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to Holland, to be immened by the Dutch Anabaptiata, that he 
might be quali6ed to administor the ordinance in RBglind 
From thia they soon spread and became numeroua. 

They rejected the name of Anabaptists becaaae they would 
not allow that any baptized by them had been baptized before, 
and aasumed the name of Baptists ; declared themseWes tbe 
only true church of Christ, and claimed a direct descent fron 
Christ and his apostles, through the Waldenaea. Like the Mei- 
nonites, they ■ iewed believing adults as the only proper sub- 
jects of baptism ; and immersion as the only proper mode. 
None, therefore, but those who had been immersed upon a pro- 
fession of saving faith, would they allow to belong to the church 
of Christ, and to be proper subjects of communion All the 
rest of the Christian world they considered as aliens, without. 
They early fell into contention upon points of doctrine, and split 
in 1611 into two great parties, called the particular and the 
general Baptists. The particular Baptists are Calvioists and the 
general Arminians. The former have ever been by far the 
most numerous. Some of both parties have recently admit- 
ted those who have been baptized in infancy, to the Liord's sap- 
per. Some also, of both parties, observe the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, from an apprehension that Christ never abrogated 
the Jewish sabbath. These are called Seven th*day baptists. 

Dunng the reign of the high commission court and star cfaam- 
ber, many of the Baptists suffered severely. Cromwell extend- 
ed protection and patronage to them, and they increased coa- 
siderably during the protectorate. But they met, at that peri- 
od, with much perplexity and trouble, from the Quakers, who 
violently opposed all water baptism. By the act of uniformity 
in 1662, they suffered with other nonconformists, and were 
ejected from their pulpits ; and subsequently were subjected to 
vexations, imprisonments, loss of goods and of life. Among 
those who suffered severely, of this denomination, was the cel- 
ebrated 

JOHN BUWYAN. 

He was the son of a tinker, born 1628. In early life, he wa5 
infamous for the most daring impiety. Thrice was he snatched 
from the jaws of death ; but the divine mercies he only abused 
to sin. Fortunately, he married the daughter of a pious man. 
whose only portion was two books, '* The Practice of Pietj,'' 
and '' The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven." These boob 
brought conversion to his heart; and submitting himself to 
Ood, he entered into the communion of the Baptist church, at 
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Bedford, in his 27th year, and soon became an active and pow- 
erful preacher of the Gospel. He established himself at Bed- 
ford, and was active in forming numerous churches around him. 
At the restoration, he was seized and thrown into prison, where 
lie lay twelve years. But there he was not idle. He main- 
tained himself and family, by making long tagged thread laces ; 
and there wrote that most wonderful book, '^ The Pilgrim's 
Progress." After he regained his liberty, he travelled through 
England, to comfort and establish his brethren. A meeting 
house was built for him at Bedford. But he often preached in 
London, when he attracted vast crowds. He died Aug. 31, 
1688, aged sixty years. He was a man of deep humility and 
gentleness. His industf y is to be seen in his two folio volumes. 
His Pilgrim's Progress has been translated into various lan- 
guages, and has been printed more times than any book ex- 
cepting the Bible. Until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Baptists never admitted psalmody into their worship, con- 
sidering it a human ordinance. It was then introduced by 
dome, and a violent controversy ensued. 

At the revolution in 1 68^, the Baptists, with the other dissen- 
ters, gained a legal toleration ; and in the next year, delegates 
from upwards of an hundred churches, met in London, to inquire 
into the state of the churches, and adopt measures for their 
prosperity. By this assembly, was published the Confession of 
Faith, known as the Century Confession. It continued its an- 
nual sessions a few years. At this period there were in Eng- 
land and Wales, about 300 churches, though many of theip 
were small and without pastors. 

Their increase in the last century, was small. Of the par- 
ticular Baptists, there were in 1768, 217 churches, in 1790, 
312, in 1798, 361. In Wales, there were about 80 churches. 
In Ireland, but 8 or 10. In Scotland, but a few, and these 
have been Sandemanians, who have had no fellowship with the 
English Baptists. The general Baptists have about an hundred 
churches in Great Britain. They are generally Arminian and 
Unitarian. 

In 1793, the particular Baptists formed a missionary society, 
and sent Messrs. Thomas, Carey and Marshman, to India, whQ» 
under God, have done wonders. 

The assembly of 1689, laid the foundation of a Baptist 
academy, at Bristol, for the education of m'misters. This has 
been very flourishing. Another was founded near London, in 

laio. 

From the opposition to human science mil homtn aid, in 
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building up the cause of Christ, the English Baptists haTe hid 
but few learned men, and have produced but few valuable 
works. Gill,* the Rylands,! Stennets,^ Pearce,§ Fuller,! and 
Ward,^ particular Baptists, have been ornaments to the Chris- 
tian Church. Robert Hall, is now their glory. i he ministers 
among the general Baptists, have usually been men of more 
learning, than among the particulars, though no individuals 
liavo excelled them. 

I'hc Baptists came to New-England soon after its settlemeat. 
The famous Roijrer Williams, who left his congregational church 
in Salem and contended with the government and churches in 
Mab'sachusetts on points of discipline, established himself at 
Providence with no particular church order, in 1639. In a little 
time he and his people renounced infant baptism and were bap- 
tized according to the views of the Baptists. This church was 
the first Baptist church in America. A Baptist church was 
gathered in Charlestown, Mass. 1665, in New- Jersey in 1688, 
in South Carolina in 1690, m Groton, Ct. I'iOd. In the first 
century seventeen churches were gat hered. Nine of thdm were 
in New-England. In the next forty years twenty more were es- 
tablished. After the great revival in 1741 arose many separate 
churches all over New-England. Several of these became Bap- 
tist, so that in 1 790 they numbered at^ove 800 churches. Bata 
destroying blast came over them through the influence of Elkan- 
an Winchester, who preached among them the doctrine of uni- 
versal restoration. With the increase of the country this dene* 
minaiion also has rapidly increased, and have now in the United 
States about .3000 congregations and 2000 ministers. They are 
chiefly in the western and southern states. In the early period 
of their history the Baptists in New-England and Virginia wore 
much molested on account of their pecuharities. From Mas- 
sachusetts they were at one time banished. 

* Dr. Gill was pastor, firat of the Baptist church in Kittering, and afterwanU 
in London. He was a great scholar, and an high Colvinist. He wrote an eno- 
sition of the Bible, in 9 vols, folio, and a body of divinity, in 3 vols. 4to. He 
died Oct 13,1771. 

t Father and son. Both niinisters at Northampton. The latter became hea^ 
of the Baptist's academy at Bristol. 

I Father and Son. Both ministers at Exeter, of excellent character and dff- 
tineuishcd abilities. 

9 Minister of Birmingham, a man of ardent piety, and warm missionarT ip>- 
rit. Died Oct. 1799, aged 33. 

II Minister at Kittering. One of the most able and excellent men of iBt 
commnnion. 

IT Late missionary to India. He inspected the printilig press at Seranpn^ 
His labours were immense. 
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The Baptists in the United States are generally particular 
and calvinistic. As a body they are serious and very regular* 
If any of their churches have enjoyed previous revivals. I'heir 
ministers have failed in intelligence, but some, particularly Mr. 
Gano,^ Dr. Manning,! Dr. Stillman,{ Dr. Furman,§ and Dr. 
Baldwinil have been highly respectable. They have a college 
at Providence Rhode Island ; a literary and theological institn* 
tton at Waterville, Maine — another at Washington City, a theo- 
logical school near Boston and one in the state of New- York, 
They have in the United States 145 associations. They liber- 
ally support foreign missions. 

After the French war a number of families removed from 
New-England nnd settled in Nova Scotia and New- Brunswick. 
Some were Baptists, who laid the foundation of churches there* 
But they have never prevailed much there until within a few 
years. In Upper and Lower Canada there are but few of this 
order. In the West Indies they have some churches. ^ 

THE ARMENIAN BAPTISTS 

Are in America few in number. They are called free-wil- 
iers. They date their rise in 1780, through the activity of El- 
der Randall of New Durham. They are numerous in New- 
England and Canada. As a body they are loose, violent against 
divine decrees, the divine institution of the Sabbath, family 
prayer ; have few settled ministers and but little solemnity in 
pnblip worship. They attach chief importance to being plunged. 

A body of men styling themselves Christ yans, a species of 
low Unitarians, coalesce with them. These estimate their 
namber at 20,000. 

» Mr. Gano was pastor of the Gold street church, New- York, 25 years. At 
the close of life he removed to Kentucky, where he died in 1804, aged 77, leav- 
ing behind iiim a very hieh reputation as a laborious faithful minister of Christ. 

f-Dr. Manning was, during his life, considered as the most learned man 
amoog the American Baptists. He received his education at Nassau Hall, NeW' 
Jersey ; preached in several places with reputation, and then settled at Warren, 
Rhode Island, where he opened a latin school. In 1765 he obtained a charter 
•f incorporntion for Rhode Island college, of which ht- was chosen President. 
When that institution was placed at Providence he removed there and perform •^ 
edthe duties of the presidency, and preached to the Baptist church for 25 years. 
He was sent by Rhode island to the old Congress. He died greatly lamented 
Joly29, 1791, aged 53. 

t T>r. Stillman was born in Philadelphia, 1737. Aft^r preaching in ▼ahow 
lilaoes, he was settled in Boston in 1765, where he continued greatly beloved 
«Bd respected until his death, March 13, 1807, in the 70th ^ear of his age. He 
^«s a truly eloouent preacher andffood man. His publications were isany 

I Minister Im Chtrleitoii, South Carolina. 

[| Minister in Boston. 
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SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS 

Have been known in England about 200 years, but btTe 
never been numerous. They first appeared in Newport, Rhode 
Island, and formed a church in 1671. Thi^ church has con- 
tinued to the present time. A more flourishing one exists it 
ilopkinton. Several are in the connexion, and some have beea 
planted in the state of New- York They conceived that it wu 
an antichristian power that changed the Sabbath from the 
seventh day to the first. 

Other small sects of Baptists exist in America, as the Roger- 
ene Baptists in Connecticut, the Keithian Baptists, a sect ni 
Quakers, Tunker Baptists or dippers and Mennonites, in Penn- 
:4ylvania, and at the West. 

QUAKERS, OR FRIENDS. 

In that great revolution of religious opinion in England which 
first gave every one, excepting the old standing order, free tole- 
ration, and advanced a Cromwell to the throne, it might be ex- 
pected, from the natural tendency of the human mind to extremes, 
that some would go in their speculations and demands as far be- 
yond all that sound reason and scripture would approve, as would 
balance the restraints under which they had before been held. 
Among those who thus went beyond all reformers was George 
Fox, who was born at Drayton, 1624 and educated a shoemi> 
ker and grazier. Discontented with these employments, he led 
a wandering life, frequented much the company of religious aad 
devout persons, and in 1647 became a preacher. He found no- 
thing in the religion of the times which pleased him. Christians 
were, in his view, worldly and licentious. The modes of worship 
were established by law. The clergy were ordained over par- 
ticular parishes, and paid for preaching. These things, as well 
as the dr'inkenness, injustice and profanity oftheasre, were the 
subjects of his severe animadversion. Against the commonlj 
received doctrine, that the scripture is able to make us wise unto 
salvation, and that ministers should be qualified for their office 
by suitable degrees of learning, he asserted that the light of 
Christ, let in upon the heart, was the only means of salvation, 
and a sufiicient qualification for the ministry. At Nottingham, 
" he went away," says his biographer, " to the steeple house, 
where the priest took for his text, '• We have a more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as onto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in your hearts.*' And he told the people this was 
the scripture by which they were to try all doctrines, opinions, 
and religions. George Fox hearing this, felt such mighty power 
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And ffodly zeal working in him, that he was made to cry out, O 
no : it is not the scripture, but it is the Holy ;Spirit by which the 
holy men of God gave forth the scriptures, whereby opinions, 
religions and judgments are to be tried. That it was which led 
into all truth and gave the knowledge thereof. He thus speak!- 
ing, the officers came and took him away, and put him into a 
£lthy prison." After his release, he travelled through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Germany, the American colonies and 
the West Indies, calling upon men to disregard the ordinary 
forms of religion, and attend to that divine light which is in all 
men. Eight several times more he was imprisoned as a disturber 
of the peace and of pubhc worship. 

Fox had many adherents who were called Quakers, as some 
say, because he once told one of his judges to tremble at the 
word of the Lord, or as others affirm, from certain distortions in 
their worship. In these Fox assisted by Robert Barclay, George 
Keith and Samuel Fisher, formed a regular system of doctrine 
and discipline. He died in London in 1690. And though Wil- 
liam Penn said of him. '* Be was a man that God endowed with 
a clear and wonderful depth, a discerner of others spirits, and 
very much a master of his own, of an innocent life, meek, con- 
tented, modest, steady, tender," yet it is evident from his history, 
that he had no small portion of fanaticism, and that he broached 
sentiments which must have appeared to men at that period as 
utterly subversive of civil and religious order and decorum. 

These sentiments many of his follower fully acted out, crea- 
ting great disturbances, and were severally chastised by the ma- 
gistracy. Of these disturbances however, they acquit them- 
selves as the guilty cause, since they only pursued the course 
pointed out by the light that was in them, and would have no- 
thing to do with the established forms of presbyterianism or 
episcopacy, and refused to take oaths to the magistracy, or pay 
tithes, or engage in war. The tumults were occasioned by 
those who would not let them pursue their own course. But 
the pious community viewed this course as destructive of all true 
religion, and the magistracy, as subversive of civil govern- 
nient ; and they were imprisoned, fined and whipped, sometimes 
for their tenets, but more frequently for their obstinacy. Crom- 
well was disposed to suppres them ; but the more he learned 
of their character, the more disposed he was to let them alone, 
but he did not put a stop to the persecutions. 

King Charles II. and James, oppressed them and made severe 
laws against their meetings for worship, chiefly because they 
would not take the oath of allegiance. Had tne value of their 
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/tfirmafhn bfipn nnrferatooci, as it now ifl, they might have ben 
VpareH much tmlioiifi ImpriBonment, and fonnd as faithful, peacfi- 
ahlit siiKJRCtB AR thnRA who took the oath. 

Tn 1ft')8, a few female Quakers came to New-Engiaod. aad 
{>rirtiHeH rnndnct. which they said was required of them by the 
Divine will, and p«)inted out by the light in them, but which the 
'^ivil mmvi^trntett viewed as inconsistent with civil and religion 
order ; and they were punished with stripes and banishmot 
fn 1^r>R, four were put to death. But they interceded with 
Charte!* fl. and obtained a mandamus to stop these severitifli 
fn U*72, Charles released four hundred from prison, win 
had refused t<i conform to the rhurch of England, to take the 
oath of allegiance and pay tithes : but at the king's decease, 
fifteen hundred were stiti confined for what was considered oat- 
ragrons conduct. Their imprisonments were long and severe, 
and many of them died without regaining their hberty. They 
onjoyrd no peace in Great Britain nntii the Revolution. Their 
affirmation is now there taken in rivil courts, except in criminal 
'-.aaes. 

In 1f''80, William Penn received from Charles IT. a grant of 
that fertile territory, which now forms the state of Pennslvaaia, 
is a reward for the eminent services of his father, who wiss 
vice admiral in the British navy. Penn was a shrewd, iotefli- 
c^ent, active man, and improved his grant to the greatest aitvaB* 
tage. Ffe carried with him a large number of Friends froo 
RnsrJand, and founded a cityof remarkable regulft'ity and besntr. 
whu'h ffir the harmony that prevailed among them, he called 
Philnrlolpliia ; and a ntatc which has risen to the first rank in 
»hp l''riK»n. Thr're they have increased astonishingly, and be- 
''oinr a Inri/p nnci respectable community. The first law in 
Mnssnr.lmsrttf*. exempting the Quakers from taxation for the 
cnppnrt of the rongri'j/ntional ministry, was passed in 1734. 
Dnririi/ tlm rrvoliitioniiry war they were involved in great dis* 
trf'swes licrniisf they ri'fiiHcd to join the army. Many wfaolf 
4ui\ \nryrv estates wiiii to pay the fines imposed upon tbem 

III Arrirrir.a tfioy have between five and six hundred coogre- 
;rntioii.«!. In F^n^land their numbers are estimated at aboutior* 
ty thoiiHnnrl. 

The (Quaker*- lmv(» ever maintained many doctrines in com* 
inon with the relonned churches, but they view every man. Chris- 
tian, lurU, Jew, and Pagan, as furnishi-d with a measure ol 
the Holy Spirit, or as they call it, of the light of C'hrist. which 
is a rule of duty superior to the Holy ^^criptures, and whici re- 
quires only to be brought into c.\erciae in silence and mediu- 
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lion. They reject a regular Gospel ministry, viewing every 
person, male and female, as a suitable religious teacher who is 
influenced by the Spirit, to speak in a public meeting. They 
reject also the Sabbath, singing, outward ordinances, baptism, 
and the Lord's supper, giving them a spiritual interpretation. 
They have no family worship and no religious service at meals. 
They consider all outward forms as hindrances to true spiritual 
worship, and think their most precious meetings to be those in 
which they have perfect silence and communion with God. 
They practise great abstemiousness in living, renounce all 
amusements, all forms of politeness, and respect of persons, 
lest these things should cloud the divine light. They abhor the 
common name of the months and days of the week as relics of 
paganism, and substitute the ordinal numbers.* Their system 
necessarily excludes the vicarious atonement of Christ and ter- 
minates in deism. They refuse to take an oath, to engage in 
war, to give titles, to pay outward homage, and are uniform and 
plain in their dress.f A drunken Quaker is seldom seen. 
Their government is sustained in monthly, quarterly and yearly 
meetings, and is a kind of presbyterianism. 

Of late, there has been an extensive and serious division 
mnong them on points of doctrine ; one party has struggled for 
rH considerable degree of orthodoxy and spirituality, while the 
Mher has been upholding the lowest kind of Socipianism. 

The Shakers are a sect formed in England by one James 
Wadley ; but its prime leader was Ann Lee. This woman 
Uaimed the gift of languages, of healing, of discovering the se- 
crets of the heart, being actuated by the invisible power of God, 
feinless perteclion, andimmediate communication with heaven. 
Ill 1774, she emigrated with her followers to America. They 
bave a large establishment at New Lebanon, N. Y. and fifteen 
E^r twenty others in various States. Their number exceeds four 
tliousand. They view Ann as the elect lady, who travails for 
tlie whole world, by and through whom alone any blessing can 
lescend upon any person. They derive their name from a hea- 
9^ dancing and shuddering in tk^ir worship. They reject mat- 
rmiony — are celebrated for their neatness and worldly thrift ; 
tMt consider the scripture as obsolete, and really have so little 
^mong them of the Gospel of Christ, as to render it questiona- 
Irie whether they should find a place in the history of the Church. 

• In tlui they were not at fint pecnlisr. The independents and baptiats did 
t^ume. 

f They adopted what was the plain dreaa in 1650, and thii they ha?e ne?er al- 
^crad. 

G 
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CHAPTER XXllI. 

Moravians. History atid discipline. Methodists, Eathf hr 
hors of Wesley and Whitefield, Their separation, Weiicy- 
an Methodists. Their order ^ discipline, and increase in Et 
rope and America, Whitejieldian Methodists, Lady H» 
tingdon. Universalists, 

The Moravians and Bohemians were first converted to tlK 
Christian faith in the ninth century, and united in communioB 
with the Greek Church. In process of time, they submitted to. 
the Romans. But animated by the labors and example of John 
Hubs and Jerome, they, in the fifteenth century, renounced the 
Papal dominion. In the time of the reformatian they were cal- 
led the United Brethren, and formed friendly correspoDdence 
with Luther and the principal reformers. But in a civil virin 
1620, they were exceedingly distressed, and scattered throagb- 
out Europe. 

In 1722, a small remnant of them were conducted by Chris* 
tian David, a brother, from Fulnech in Moravia, to Upper Li* 
satia, where they put themselves under the protection of Nido* 
las Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf, and built a village which tbey 
called Hutberg and Hernhut, or Watch-hill. The Count sbof' 
ed them much kindness, and being a zealous Lutheran, endel^ 
oured to gather them into the Lutheran church. But he failed 
and became himself a convert to their faith and discipline, b 
1736, he was consecrated one of their bishops, and became theif 
spiritual father and great benefactor. He died at Ilernbutb iB 
1660, aged 60. He is viewed by the Moravians as one of tbe 
greatest and best of men, though he is represented by many as 
fanatical in his preaching. 

Hernhut the Moravians have held as the centre of their vast 
operations in the heathen world. A few have fixed their resi- 
dence in London and Amsterdam. '1 hey profess to adhere t* 
the Augsburg confession of faith, which was drawn up byLutber 
and Melancthon in 1530. But they have some peculiar vieffii 
and a very peculiar government. They know but little of tbe 
points which divide Calvinists and Arminians, and speak almosl 
constantly of the Redeemer. They have several congregations, 
which meet by deputies once in seven years in a general Sjiiod, 
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the superintendence of the congregations and missions. All 
stions of importance are determined by lot, i. e. as they sup- 
e, by the Lord. A subordinate body is appointed at the close 
he session, on whom devolves the chief management of the 
itution. This is called The elders' conference of the Unity^ 
consists of thirteen elders, who are divided into four dor 
ments. 1st. The mission department, which superintends 
missionary concerns. 2d. The helpers' department, which 
ches over the principles and morals of the congregation. 
The servants' department, which superintends the domes- 
concerns. 4th. The overseers' department which looks to 
maintenance of the constitution and discipline of the breth- 
The power of this elders' conference is very extensive. 
ry servant in the Unity is appointed or removed by it at its 
sure. Bishops and ministers are alike subject with the peo- 

■ach congregation also has a conference of elders for its own 
3rnment, which is divided into five departments. They have 
lomies or choir houses, where they live together in comma* 
; the single men and single women apart, under the super- , 
ndence of elderly persons. They take peculiar care in the 
cation of their children. They marry only in their own com- 
lion. In the plainness of their dress they strongly resemble 
Quakers and Methodists. They have ever been exceeding- 
evoted to foreign missions, and have set a most noble exam- 
to all other denominations of Christians, 
^he Moravians have bishops, ministers, deacons and dea- 
esses : but their bishops are superior to the ministers only 
he power of ordination, and can ordain none but such as are 
ignated by the elders' conference. 

METHODISTS. 

'he revolution in England in 1688, had given such perfect 
ration to the various Protestant churches, that care for self- 
3ervation was supplanted by a worldly spirit, and infidelity 
3red and overflowed, and threatened to sweep Christianity 
n the kingdom. At this momentous period, when not mere- 
ital piety was the subject of ridicule, but the learned divines 
he nation found it difficult to defend the outworks of Chris- 
lity, the Methodists arose, producing a prodigious religious 
itement among the common people throughout Eiiglaiid and 
lerica. 
7his sect may be traced to Mr. John Wesley. That extra* 
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oHlinary man was born 1703. He receifed his education at 
Oxford University, and in 1 725, while a tutor there, was ordain- 
ed to the ministry in the established church. Being deeply im- 
pressed with the subject of religion, he conversed with a friend 
on the means of improvement, who told him that ^' he mint 
find companions or make them ; — that the Bible knew nothing 
of a sohtary religion." This led him to associate with him in 
1729, his brother Charles, Mr. !VJ organ and Mr. Kirkham, ind 
a few yearp after, Messrs. Ingham, Hervey, Broughton and 
George Whitefield, then in his 1 8th year — all students in Col- 
lege. Their meetings for religious improvement were so regn- 
larly attended by them, and so methodical did they become in 
all things, as to be called by the licentious students, Methodists 
and the godly club. This society continued about 5 years, and 
rendered itself very popular with many by their religions and 
charitable efforts, while by others it was calumniated and abus- 
ed. But none of the members seem to have known much of 
the religion of the gospel. Whitefield pursued the course of a 
pharisee, and by ascetic austerities nearly brought himself to the 
grave, while Wesley, directing his attention to Uie innc r man, but 
not knowing there was an Holy Ghost, labored at bia greit 
worky '' the recovery," as he expressed it, *'of that single in- 
tention and pure affection, which was in Christ Jesus." 

The popularity of these young Methodists, induced some of 
the trustees of the new colony of Georgia to invite the Wesleji 
to go thither, and preach to the Indians. With this request 
they complied, and sailed 1736, in company with some Moravi- 
an missionaries from Germany, whose humble faith and holy joy, 
even in the storm, showed John that notwithstanding his ardent 
pursuit of inward holiness, he was yet a stranger to vital piety. 
Charles returned the next year to England. John remained 
three years, but without effecting much good. 

Whitefield early turned from his austerities to the gospel 
scheme of justification by faith, and by studying closely Paul's 
Epislles, and Henry's commentary, entered fully into the views 
of Calvin. In 17:36, at the age of twenty-one, he commenced 
preaching the gospel, with a popularity unknown before by any 
man in England. To a rich curacy he was invited in London; 
but on Mr. Wesley's return, he chose to take his place, and em- 
barked for Georgia in 1738. On his voyage he became instru- 
mental of a thorough reformation in the ship's crew. At Geor- 
gia he established an orpan house ; which led him to travel 
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through New England to procure assistance for it, where also 
he preached with wonderful power and success. For the same 
purpose he recrossed the ocean and was received with the most 
enthusiastic applauses by thousands of hearers. From many of 
the pulpits of the estabhshment he was shut, as an enthusiast, 
and to this circumstance may be traced the formation of a new 
sect. For he now found it necessary to set up for himself to 
effect any good. '^ I thought," said he, '' it might be doing the 
service of my Creator, who had a mountain for his pulpit, and 
the heavens for his sounding board ; and who, when his gospel 
was refused by the Jews, sent his servants into the highways and 
hedges." He accordingly went among the poor colliers near 
Bristol, and preached on a mount in the open air, often to twenty 
thousand people, and with the greatest success. '< His first dis- 
covery of their being affected was," he observed, ** in the white 
gutters made by their tears, which plentifully ran down their 
black cheeks as they came out of the coal pits. Several hun- 
dreds of them were soon brought under deep convictions, which 
as the event proved, ended in a sound and thorough conversion. 
The change was visible to all, though numbers chose to impute 
it to any thing rather than to the finger of God. As the scene 
was quite new, and I had just begun to be an extemporary 
preacher, it often occasioned many inward conflicts. Some- 
times when twenty thousand people were before me, I had 
not, in my apprehension, a word to say. But I was never 
totally deserted, and frequently (for to deny it would be lying 
against God) so assisted, that I knew by happy experience, 
what our Lord meant by saying, ' he that believeth in me, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.' The open firma- 
ment above me, the prospect of the adjacent fields with the 
' sight of thousands on thousands, some in coaches, some on 
horseback, and some in trees, and at times all affected and 
drenched in tears together, to which was sometime added the 
solemnity of the approaching evening, was almost too much 
for me, and quite overcame me." 

From Bristol, he went into Wales, where he again preached 
to admiring thousands ; and from thence, to London, where, in 
Moorfields, and on Kensington common, he addressed the most 
astonishing assemblages of people^ on the subject of salvation. 
After this, he revisited America, and left the field to Wes- 
ley. 

That extraordinary man, on his return to England, learned 
he said, (what he least of all suspected) that he who went to 

G* 
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America to convert others, was never himself converted to 
God. On bis voyage out, he had formed a favourable opinioa 
of the piety of the Moravians, and meeting with a baiid of 
them soon afler his return, in London, he conversed much witk 
them, adopted tl)eir peculiar views of true faith, as a b^ 
that our sins are pardoned, accompanied with constant do- 
minion over sin ; and, in one of their assemblies, gained, as he 
thought, an assurance of the forgiveness of all his sins, and 
everlasting peace. Desirous of visiting the place where this 
favourite people lived, he went into Germany, to the settle- 
ment of the Moravians. He returned to London in 17.1^8, and 
began to preach with great zeal and success. The multitudes 
who gathered around him, were not equal to those which fol- 
lowed Whitefield ; but the impressions and outcries, exceeded 
any thing which had been witnessed. 

Mr. Whitefield returned again to England, in 1741, ifter a 
still more popular and successful tour through North America, 
than before. But alas ! with Wesley he was no longer to co« 
operate. I hese two men were found to be possessed of veiy 
different systems of theology. Whitefield had preached ind 
printed in favour of election, and Wesley, in favour of om- 
niversal redemption and sinless perfection. Their different views 
were communicated to their bearers, and two great parties 
were at once formed. Whitefield preached once for We^dey, 
and no more. '* You and I," said he, '* preach a different Gos- 
pel." Both continued to labour with astonishing success, and 
became the heads of large and powerful sects. 



WESLEYAN OR ARMINIAN METHODISTS. 

Mr. Wesley, at once found himself at the head of an im* 
flncnse body of people, all in the church of England, as ho him- 
self was. yet looking to him as their spiritual guide. Leave 
them to the ministers of the establishment he could not, for 
they excluded him from their pulpits, and reviled him as an 
enthusiast. Nor could he expect preachers from the learned 
universities, for they would n'either supply present exigencies, 
nor meet his views, nor be ever sufficient in number. White- 
field had set him the example of raising up lay preachers. 
And he now thought it his duty, to put any man into the minis- 
try vho desired the office, provided he gave evidence of piety, 
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]iad a good understanding and clear utterance, and was success- 
ful in converting souls. Numerous men possessing these qual- 
ifications, he sent from the most ordinary employments of soci- 
ety into various parts of the kingdom, and such was the credit 
of his name, and to such a degree did they adopt liis dispassion- 
ate manner, and '* infantile simplicity," that wherever they 
caroe, they were received, supported, and listened to, with the 
greatest deference. 

Their fundamental principles were, they declared, in the lit- 
urgy, homilies and articles of the Church of England, but to 
these they gave a broad Armenian interpretation. Against 
persoiial election, the point on which Mr. Wesley broke with 
Mr. Whitefield, and the Saints, certain perseverance, they were 
violent. They also maintained that perfection is attainable in 
this life. In his views of faith, their great leader coincided, as 
has been remarked with the Moravians ; considering it, as he 
said, '* not only a divine evidence or conviction that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, but a sure trust and 
confidence that Christ died for my sins, that he loved me, and 

gave himself for me. And the moment a penitent sinner be- 
eves this, God pardons and absolves him ; and as soon as his 
pardon or justification is witnessed to Him by the Holy Ghost, 
he is saved.'' 

As the mass of preachers and converts grew, it became un- 
wieldy, and Mr. Wesley called all his preachers to an annual 
conference. This conference first met in 1744. 

In this conference a general view was taken of doctrine, 
discipline and moral conduct. The whole kingdom was divi- 
ded into circuits. Fifteen or twenty societies which lay around 
some principal towns formed a circuit. In each circuit was 
stationed two, three, or four preachers, according to its extent 
and importance, who were to labour in it for one year. The 
eldest was called the assistant or superintendent, who direct- 
ed the labours of his associates. Each, having his place as- 
signed him, was to begin a progressive motion round the cir- 
cuit ; perpetually travelling and preaching, as the superintend- 
ent directed Each therefore had his daily work before him, 
and knew where his brethren were labouring. They were to 
have no regard for any other sect or people, but to preach in 
their place to all who would hear them, and gather into their so- 
ciety all who would join them. 
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Tho days of bloody persecution for religions dissent had pii- 
sed away. The Puritans had fought the battle, and gaindi i 
general toleration of all religions. The Methodists Uierefue 
grew up without opposition from government. Indeed wbea 
their meetings were tlireatened, as they often were by the mob, 
the government usually protected them. 

From England they soon passed to Ireland, America, the In- 
dies, Africa, and the continent of Europe, maintaining everj 
where, as far as possible the same system. 

Mr. Wesley lived to see the 88th year of his age, and 66tk 
of his ministry. He died March 2, 1791. He maintained to 
the day of his death a perfect ascendency over the vast bodj 
that had adhered to him. He was remarkably neat in his per- 
son, exact in his habits, simple in his style of speaking and 
writing ; a man of great ardour ; confident, bold, and of anpar- 
alleled diligence. He is supposed to have travelled near 300,- 
000 miles, and to have preached more than 40,000 sermons. 
He presided at forty-seven annual conferences. 

After his death, bis followers were much divided on points of 
government Wesley had ever closely adhered to the chnrck 
of England. He did not permit his travelling preachers to 
preach in church hours, or administer baptism or the Lord's 
supper, but directed all his people to attend the church wor- 
^^ ship, and receive the ordinances from the hands of the regohr 
clergy. At his decease, many united in publishing a declan- 
tion that they would adhere to his system, but others revolted 
and established a new connexion in which they have preaching 
in church hours, and the ordinances administered by their own 
preachers, and in which also, the people have a voice in the 
temporal concerns of the societies, and the election of church 
officers 

The Methodists under the care of the British and Irish cob- 
ferences, which includes all excepting those in the United 
vStates, are about 300,000. Their travelling preachers, about 
1100. 

A Seminary was established by Mr. Wesley at Kingswood, 
for the education of the children of preachers. 

A few Methodists came to New- York from Ireland in 1766, 
and through the labours of a Mr. Embury, so increased,that they 
erected a meeting house in John street in 1768. The next year 
two preachers were sent over by Mr. Wesley from England. 
And in 1771 came over Francis Asbury and Richard Wright- 
Thomas Rankin was also sent over by Wesley to take the gen- 
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«ral superintendence of the American churches. Through the 
exertions of these and other zealous labourers, the number of 
the Methodists was soon greatly increased, and in 1773 a regu« 
lar conference was held in Philadelphia. 

Until the close of the revolutionary war, the system of Meth- 
odism was according to the plan of Wesley. The preachers 
were not empowered to administer ordinances, and the people 
were obliged to go to other churches. As the United States had 
now become independent of Great Britain, Wesley determined 
to make the American churches independent, and sent Dr. 
Thomas Coke, commissioned as a superintendent or bishop, to 
constittite the American churches independent ; to raise Mr. 
Asbury to the same office, and to ordain preachers and elders. 
He arrived in 1784, and on the 25th of Dec, consecrated Mr. 
Asbury to the office of bishop. The number of members in 
America then, was 14,988, and of preachers 83. Universal sat- 
isfaction was expressed at the procedure; and the general 
cause waiB revived and strengthened. Bishop Asbury imitated 
Wesley in his diligence and labour, and a vast increase of num- 
bers was soon gained to the Methodist cause. The annual con- 
ference was attended with difficulty in a country of so great ex- 
tent ; and in 1808 it was agreed that there should be several an- 
nual conferences in various parts of the United States, and one 
general conference of delegates from these subordinate ones. 
This conference then was composed of 120 members from sev- 
en conferences. The number of these is now seventeen, which 
are divided into numerous districts, which are subdivided into 
circuits. Over every district is a presiding elder. 

The conferences now comprise 1573 preachers. Of these, 
1239 are in full membership in the conferences and are elec- 
tors ; and as every seventh member is sent, the present general 
conference consists of 177 delegates. The whole number of 
members in the United States is about 400,000. 

The Wesleyan Methodists in America have maintained nearly 
the same religious sentiments as those in England. They have 
class-meetings, band-meetings and love-feasts. They are fond 
of quarterly meetings for communion, and of camp-meetings. — 
Their women wear a bonnet to distinguish them, resembUng the 
Quakers. Their religious excitements during revivals are very 
great. Their book of discipline is severe. Their government 
is not far from presbyterians. 

Their ministry is supported by the voluntary contributions of 
the people. In the United states they have a charter fund 
which produces about 1200 dollars annually, and a profitable 
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book concern. Each tra?elling preacher is allowed 100 dollan. 
If married, his wife has 100, each child under seven, 16 dollan, 
— bctwpen seven and fourteen, twenty -four dollars ; and he ii 
generally supported with his horse free of expense. When su- 
perannuated or laid aside from infirmity, he has a regular tad 
good stipend. 

They are at present warmly engaged in controversy about 
episcopal government. Many have renounced it entirely is 
unscriptural. 

The want of learning among the ministry is greatly lamented 
by some, but it is unavoidable on their present scheme. Dr. 
Adam Clarke is their chief luminary. His commentary on the 
Bible is highly valued by them. 

WESTFIELDIAN OR CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 

After his separation from Mr. Wesley, Mr. Whitefield con- 
tinued to go through England, Scotland, and America, like a 
flame of fire, every where melting thousands by his eloquence, 
and causing them to yield in submission to God. Foorteea 
times he crossed the Atlantic, and finally died in the nddstof 
his labours at Newburyport, Mass. Sept. 60, 1770, aeed55. 

<* lie loved the world that hated him ; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible, was sincere ; 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 
And he that forged and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in bis heart.'' 

Couoper, 

More from the higher classes of the community followed 
Whitefield than Wesley. The Countessof Huntingdon, a lady 
of CTreat rank and wealth, becoming pious, selected him as her 
chaplain ; opened her house in the park where he preached to 
the nobility on sabbath evenings ; built chapels in various parts 
of England, and filled them with his preachers, and erected in 
Wales a college for the education of pious young men for the 
ministry. Her chapels suffered but little at her death. Great 
efforts were made bv her friends to sustain them. In most of 
these the church ritual has been adopted. Her seminary at 
Wales has been superseded by a larger and better at Cheshont 
in Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Whitefield never marshalled his followers into a distinct 
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sect as did Mr. Wesley. He ever remained in commanion 
irith the Church of England, though he commonly engaged in 
extemporaneous prayer, ^is Calvinism was high, and as his 
preachers were illiterate men, they ran into the extremes of 
Antiuomianism, and gave offence to the Independents and 
Presbyterians who followed the old Puritans. Afler the death 
of Whitefield, the Calvinistic Methodists formed an union, but 
have never been reduced to much order. Some of their con- 
gregations, especially the Tabernacle and Tottenham court 
chapel, have been the largest in England. In some of them 
the liturgy has been used ; in others not. They are chiefly 
under the guidance of their ministers and a board of managers. 
In England there are about sixty places of worship, and in 
Wales three hundred. The preachers in Wales are chiefly 
itinerant. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

The doctrine that all mankind will, through the merits of 
Christ, finally be admitted into the kingdom of heaven, has had 
but very few advocates in the Christian world, considering its 
adaptedness to gratify the human heart. Origen, in the third 
century, seems to have entertained some views of this nature, 
but he thought that *' the sentiment ought to he kept secret among 
such as may be Jit to receive t7, and not publicly exposed,** None 
of the reformers, unless it be the ^ocinians, adopted it. The 
first open advocate of any importance in modern times, of Uni- 
versalism, was Dr. Chauncey, of ii^oston. He considered that 
Christ died for all men, and that it was the purpose of God that 
all should finally be saved, and that in this state or another, all 
iKTOuld be reduced by God to a willing subjection to his moral 
government These sentiments he advanced only in an anony- 
mous volume published in London in 1784. His work met 
with a very able answer from Dr. Jonathan Edwards of New- 
Haven. 

In England, similar sentiments were advanced by Mr. James 
Kelly, one of the preachers of Mr. Whitefield. He believed in 
strict imputation and extended it to all mankind — supposing that 
through the death of Christ, all were perfectly restore d to the 
divine favor. He rejected water baptism and the sacrament. 
Numbers adhered to him. One of his followers, Mr. Murray, 
emigrated to America, and established some congregations 
These are still maintained by some active preachers, and several 
churches have of late been added to them. 
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The doctrine of uniTersal mlvation, or restoration, wis tSat 
defended in England by Mr. Winchester and Mr. Vidler. Thej 
were met powerfully by Rev. Andrew Fuller. 

Dr. Joseph Huntington, of Coventry, Con. left a manoscript 
behind him, entitled *' Calvinism improved," advocating the 
salvation of all, which was published. Bat it called forth a v» 
ry able answer from Dr. Nathan Strong, of Hartford, in whick 
he shows that the doctrine of eternal misery is fully reconcili- 
ble with the benevolence of God. 

The Universalists have several churches scattered through ' 
out the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^otestant Missions, Neglected by the Reformers, First at' 
tf.nded to hy the Puritans in N, America. Eliot. Mayhews. 
Brainard. Danish Missions. SiDortz. Hans Egede. Mo- 
ravian Missions. Wesley an Methodist Missions. Baptist. 
London, Edinburgh, Church Missionary Society. Buchan- 
an. Martyn» American Board, Bible^ Tract and Educa- 
tion Societies. Concluding remarks. 

We have traced the Christian Church down through eight- 
len hundred years, and seen her engrossing the attention of 
Mit a small part of the human race. In the mean time, far the 
(reater part of mankind have been totally ignorant of her exis- 
ence ; while myriads, who have known her, have united in 
reating her with contumely and Mcorn. The ittft command of 
*hrist was felt in all its proper authority by the Apostles and 
irst Christians, and the Gospel received, under their efforts, 
D amazing extension. The ten heathen persecutions, in some 
leasure broke the spirit of the followers of the Lamb, and the 
atronage of Constantino corrupted their principles ; and when 
lie world had broken into the Church, she was then engaged 
>r centuries in building up a temporal kingdom, forgeSul of 
be spiritual wants and woes of the heathen. The eighth cen- 
ory was an *' age of missionaries," and twilight shone upon 
be north of Europe, through the apostolic labours of Boniface, 
Villebrod, Villehad, Llefewyn and others ; but Mahometanism 
Don destroyed the churches in the East, and ^' gross darkness" 
)vered those in the West. When Lulher broke the power of 
f e Roman hierarchy, and wrested from its dominion the fairest 
t^tes of Europe, a prodigious effort was made by the prostrate 
>Wer to regain what it had lost at home from among the pa- 
^ nations. We have sufficiently noticed its missionary pro- 
edings. 

"Xhe Reformers were too much engaged in the immense rev- 
>^ tion which they were effecting at home, to think much of 
^se who were bowing to idols in distant lands. Their geo- 
^phical knowledge too was small ; and their intercourse with 
^ans, almost as little as with the inhabitants of another plan- 
As commerce opened to the view of Europe the number- 
is tfibes of men, they formed an acquainance with their 
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fniritual wants, and when they eaw, they pitied. The.lo?e of 
ChrJBt was not a cold, inactiTe principle in their breasts. 
Their operations however were slow and small. Centaries rol- 
led away and little was done. And even now Protestant na- 
tions have reason to blush and be ashamed in view of their di- 
minutive operations in the conversion of the world. 

The 1 6th century, presents us with but two feeble efforts of 
the Protestants among the heathen ; one of the Swedes among 
the Laplanders, to whom they gave the New Testament, the 
other, of fourteen students from Geneva, who went to the In- 
dians of South America, but soon perished. 

The 1 7th century, when the greatest efforts might have been 
expected, as the Protestant churches had become firmly estab- 
lished, wealthy and numerous ; was almost equally barren of 
incidents, excepting with the Dutch &nd the band of enugrants 
to North America. 

The former carried with them the Gospel in their widely ex- 
tended commerce in the East. Had they pursued a course of 
thorough instruction, the good they had done would have been 
incalculably great, and India might now have presented some of 
the fairest churches of Christendom. But they baptized and 
admitted to the profession of Christianity every individual who 
could repeat the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, i 
morning and evening prayer, and say grace before and afler 
meals. In 1688, 180,364 of the inhabitants of Jaffnapatam 
had thus received Christianity In the city of Batavia, a church 
was opened and 1 00,000 persons were thus brought into its 
connexion. Numerous churches were also collected in hke 
manner in >umatra. Timor, Celebes and the Molucca islands, 
which the Dutch were careful to furnish with the Bible in their 
own language. But what could be expected of Christians thus 
formed, without a change of heart ? They must have been then. 
as the remnant of them are now, mere pagans, with a nominal 
profession of the religion of Jesus. 

A more spiritual and evangelical work was attempted and 
carried on in the latter part of the century, by the emigrants to 
North America. About twenty nations of Indians came under 
the influence of the English Colonists. These Indians were 
polytheists Like most Pagans they believed in two superior 
deities ; good and evil, Kitchhan and Ilobbamok. Their 
priests called powaws, were supposed to have much secret 
communication with them. They had no temples, excepting 
in the country of the Narragansetts, where was one. They 
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were much sobjected to the delusions of witchcraft. Their 
powaws pretended to perform wonders, and inflicted upon them- 
selves the most horrible severities. The Indians had some no- 
tioDs of another life, and happiness or misery, according as they 
were good or bad. Their ignorance and wickedness early exci- 
ted the compassion of the pious Puritans. The heart of the 
Rev. John Eliot, who had emigrated from England in 1631, 
and settled at Roxbury, was particularly affected. The wretch- 
edness of the heathen ; the design of emigration ; the seal of 
the colony, on which was pictured a poor I ndian with a label in 
his mouth, '* Come over and help us ;" pressed him to do some- 
thing. He saw in them many things resembling Jewish - cuck 
toms, and thought they might be descendants of the dispersed 
Israelites, concerning whiun there was a promise of conversion. 
The Indians had no written language, but Mr. Eliot soon learn- 
ed their barbarous dialect, and preached with great success* 
The sachems and powaws became alarmed, lest they should 
lose all their influence over the people, and threatened to kill 
him if he did not desist. But he did not fear them, and always 
said to them, ** I am about the work of the great God, and my 
'God is with me ; so that I neither fear you nor all the sachems 
in the country. I will go on, and do you touch me if you dare." 
It was his custom to take care of his own flock and make a mis- 
sionary tour once a fortnight, throu|B;h various parts of Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth, preaching Christ. His fatigue and dan- 
gers were great, but he never sunk before them. ** I have not," 
be says in a letter, *' been dry night or day, from the third day 
of the week unto the sixth ; but so travelled ; and at night puU 
oj6f my boots, wring my stockings, and on with them again and 
so continue. But God steps in and helps. I have considered 
the word of God, I J im. II. 3. " endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ." 

In 16t>0, an Indian church was formed at Natick, and num- 
bers were admitted to the Lord's table, who had stood as cate- 
chumens or been propounded ten years. These abandoned 
polygamy, drunkenness and other sins Other churches were 
soon after formed in other places. And that they might be 
built up in a most holy faith, Mr. Eliot translated and publish- 
ed in their language the whole Bible,* perhaps the greatest 

* The longest word is in Mark, 1. 40. 
Wuttappesittukgussunnoohwehtunkquoh. 
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labour ever performed by any man. The whole was written < 
with one pen. He also composed and translated a primer, 
grammar, singing psalms, the practice of piety, and Baxter's 
call to the unconverted. He might well remark, ^' prayers and 
pains will do any thing." 

This wonderful man, whose firmness, zeal, benevolence and 
perseverance were almost unparalleled, lived to see six res- 
pectable churches, and 24 Indian preachers labouring success- 
fully as missionaries of the cross. He rested from his labours 
May 20, 1690, aged 86. He has well been called Tbc Apos- 
tle OF THE Indians. 

The Mayhews also deserve to be had in everlasting remem- 
brance, for their long continued and successful labors on Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. For a century anri a half this family devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the heathen. In ]65i, 283 
gave evidence of conversion, and were received into the Chris- 
tian Church. Eight of them were powaws. At a subsequent 
period, of 1 80 families, only two remained heathen. By Ex- 
perience Mayhew, the Psalms and John were translated into 
their language. 

Others among the first settlers of New-England, entered into 
the same field of labours with much success. The character 
of thf^-ir converts is very interesting and dear to all the loversof 
experimental religion, and shews that man m his most savage 
state, can be brought to the knowledge of God, and may taste 
the joys of salvation. The wars with the colonists soon inter- 
rupted all efforts to evangelize the Indians, and drove tbem 
from New- England. 

David Brainard distinguished himself in the middle of the 
last century, by his zeal for the conversion of the American In- 
dians. At Crosweeksung, N. J. he witnessed a signal outpoar- 
ing of the Spirit upon the nations of the forest. Multitudes 
seemed to be convinced of sin and to submit themselves to God. 
Thirty he saw seated at the table of Christ. Mr. Brainard early 
fell a prey to a feeble constitution and severe hardships. He 
died at Northampton, Oct. 9, 1747, aged 29. He is consider- 
ed as one of the most pious of later missionaries, and as having 
given the great spring to modern missionary enterprise. 

Laudable efforts were also made to enhghten and convert the 
Stockbridge Indians, by Mr. Sergeant and President Edwards ; 
and also afterwards to convey the gospel to the Oneidas and 
Senecas^ by Mr. S. Kirkland. 

The first of the modern European nations, that seriously en- 
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gaged in converting the heathen, were the Danes. Messrs. 
Zeingenbalg and Plutsche were sent by Frederic IV. to the Mal- 
abar coast in India, in 1705. They early translated the four 
gospels into the Malabar tongue, and subsequently the whole 
Bible. At the end of 24 years the number of the baptized 
amounted to 8000, and but ten missionaries were in the field. 

In 1750, Swartz engaged in this mission, and remained in it 
forty- eight years. He was a rare missionary of the cross. His 
influence over the heathen, especially over those in exalted sta- 
tions, was probably unparalleled. The Rajah of Tanjore, 
made him his counsellor, and when he died, committed to him 
the care of his son. When Swartz died, the reigning Rajah 
made great lamentation over him, covered his body with a gold 
cloth, and erected a monument to his memory. . More Shan 
2000 were convierted by him to the faith of Christ. Other 
valuable men have entered into his labours, and not less than 
80,000 of all casts have here received Christianity. 

1 708, the attention of the Danes was turned toward Green- 
land. That country was settled in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. About the eleventh, it was enlightened by the gospel, 
but for 300 years it had been entirely secluded from the con- 
tinent. Hans Egede, a clergyman of Norway, fancying that bis 
countrymen were still there, resolved to visit them ; and, un- 
der the patronage of the King of Denmark, sailed with his fam- 
ily, in 172), for that inhospitable region. The old colony was 
extinct. The country barren ; the inhabitants barbarous. A 
set of jugglers called Angehoks controlled their spirits. But 
amid unparalleled distress from polar winters, pestilence, fam- 
ines and a barbarous people, the mission has continued, and by 
the assistance of the Moravians, paganism is nearly abolished 
in the country. 

The efforts of the Danes arrested the attention of the Mora- 
vians, and in 1732, they entered into the same laboan. And 
though only about 600 in number ; poor exiles ; without litera- 
ture, wealth or patronage, they have made themsehes known 
in every clime. Every Moravian is a missionary in his feelings 
and stands ready to go to the ends of the earth, when directed 
by the elder's conference. Their first station was among the 
blacks in the West Indies. Their next on the icy shores of 
Greenland. They have planted themselves among the Indians 
of America, the Hottentots of Africa, and the hordes of Tarta- 
ry, and supported themselves by the hardest toil. They havf 
BOW about 30 stations, and employ 170 labourers indading fe^- 

H* 
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males, and number 30,000 converts. They are a wonderfiil 
people. The history of their misuons is fall of interest 

The Methodists have from the very first considered them- 
selves as engaged in a kind of mission throughout Christendom ; 
and, until of late, have turned their attention but little to hea- 
then lands. 

in 1786, Or. Coke, aWesleyan Methodist, engaged on hisown 
responsibility, and without patronage, in a mission, chiefly among 
the blacks in the West Indies. He was followed in his labors, by 
a number of active Missionaries, who collected societies, and 
who now number about 25,000 in their connexion. They have 
had to contend with violent opposition from the slave holders, 
and from the regularly established clergy. Both of those have 
had the government on their side, and very severe laws have 
been passed from time to time, against all, who, in this man- 
ner, accounted irregular, preached the gospel, and collected 
assemblies of the blacks Both the preachers and their con- 
verts, have been imprisoned and severely chastised, and some 
most disgraceful and cruel scenes have been acted. 

In 18 14. that enterprising man Dr. Coke, sailed from Eng- 
land with seven other missionaries for the island of CeyloD. 
Dr. Coke died on his passage. His surviving brethren estab- 
lished themselves at Colombo, where they have since laboured 
with fidelity and success. Their number has been since con- 
siderably reinforced. Their church members exceed 300. 

The Methodists have since planted stations at Australia. 
Sierra Leone, South Africa, and Bombay. 

A Wesleyan missionary society was formed at London, Dec. 
1, 1814, which raised ia 1821, 137,444 dollars. It support* 
148 missionaries. 

The Wesleyans in N. America, have stations among the 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Mohawks, and Wyandots. 

The attention of the Baptists was first directed to the sub- 
ject of missions about the year I7B4. But no system of ope- 
ration was set in motion until 1 792, when the Rev. Mr. Carey 
of Leicester, in England, who had borne the wants of the hea- 
then much on his heart, having preached a sermon before bis 
association, in which he exhorted them to Expect great things 
and Attempt great things y a Society was formed, and 13/. 2s. 6d. 
was subscribed to send the gospel to the heathen. Which way 
to direct their attention they knew not. Providentially their 
views were turned to India, by Mr. Thomas, a sur^on, who 
had resided there, and had his compassion excited for the myr* 
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iads there in pagan darkness ; and he, with Mr. Carey, were 
designated, and solemnly set apart for that field of labour. 
They arrived in < -alcutta with their families, Nov. 1793. 

They took their station amid hundreds of millions, who have 
lor centuries been subject to the grossest idolatry, and most 
debasing superstitions. The mythology of the Hindoos has 
taught them the existence of a Supreme Being, but has shut 
him out from all concern with the world ; exceptmg as he has 
created three principal deities, called Brahma, Vishnou, and 
Seva, to whom he has committed its creation, guvernment and 
preservation. These are worshipped, especially the second^ 
who is supposed to have had nine incarnations, ail of which are 
represented by various images. Besides these, the Hindoos 
have inferior gods and goddi sses, amounting to 230,000,000. 
Every family has its household god, which is placed at the en- 
trance of their dwelling. Their images are made of brass^ 
wood an4 stone, and though said to be mere images, are wor- 
shipped by the mass of the people as gods They worship al- 
so the heavenly bodies ; their spiritual guides ; the cow ; the 
Ganges, which has on its banks three millions of sacred places, 
annually visited by millions of people. The country is filled 
with temples. The most sacred of their religious establish- 
ments is the temple or ear of Juggernaut, an horrid idol^ 
which has been visited annually by millions for worship, and to 
which vast multitudes have sacrificed their lives. 

Their whole system of worship is most cruel, debasing and 
.polluting. Horrid self-tortures are daily practised and applaud" 
ed. Innumerable infants are destroyed. Widows are compel^ 
led to be burned on the funeral piles of their husbands. No 
morality is taught or known among these vast myriads of the 
liuman family. They are perfect fatalists, and have no belief 
\n man's accountableness. After death the soul is supposed 
to pass into some other body, or to a t)ird or beast. 

Their division into casts renders them almost impenetrable 
by the preachers of the goi?pel. These casts are different de- 
grees or orders in society. Of these there are two, the Brah- 
mins or priests, and the Soodra or common people, but each of 
these, has many divisions and subdivions. Every man is 
obliged to follow exactly the business of his father. Each lino 
of business is a cast. All social intercourse between these 
casts is forbidden. If a person eats or marries with one of an- 
other cast, or interferes with his employment, he loses cast, 
which is a calamity worse than death. He is deprived of his 
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property ; forsaken of his friends ; treated every where as a vile 
outcast, and left to drag out a most miserable existence infam* 
inc and disgrace. But cast he must lose, who eats with amis- 
sionary or listens to the gospel. 

Throughout India the education of all but the Brahmins, is 
very limited. The myriads of females are never taught by 
them to read, and are considered as a grade below the cow. 

Amongst such a people did these two Baptist brethren throw 
themselves, a drop in the ocean, but a drop with which the 
ocean would not assimilate, and, losing their friends, they came 
near perishing for want of sustenance, rhey hired themselves 
to an indigo factory and there bogan their labour. In 1 796, 
they were joined by Mr. Fountain, and in 1799, by Messrs. 
Marshman, Grant arid Brunsdon, with their wives, and Mr. 
Ward and Miss Tidd. The whole fixed the seat of their labours 
at Scram pore. They threw all their property and the fruits of 
their labour into a common stock. Some of them have fallen 
asleep. But some have lived to see the Bible translated either 
in whole, or in part, into forty-three different languages, each 
spoken by millions of people, and issued from their press and cir- 
culated among the people, and to behold numerous missionary 
stations established by their European brethren in various parts 
of India ; above 1000 natives converted to Christianity, wbo 
have renounced cast and been baptized, and several preach- 
ing with much success to their countrymen the everlasting 
gospel. With every missionary station, is connected large 
schools, in which vast numbers of children are educated, in the 
principles of Christianity. Such operations, persevered in, must 
and will undermine and overthrow even the gigantic system of 
Hindoo superstition. 

The Baptists in America were first excited to this all impor- 
tant subject, by two missionaries in India, of the American 
Board, Judson and Rice, who left the service in which they 
were engaged, in consequence of a change of sentiments on 
the subject of baptism The Baptists at Serampore had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to estabhsh a mission at Burmah, Mr. 
JuGson directed his attention to that country, and Mr. Rice 
returned to America to seek patronage. Through his infla- 
ence, an American Baptist Missionary Board was formed at 
Philadelphia, in 1 8 1 4, by delegates from eleven states, and hand- 
some collections have annually been made in most of the Bap- 
tist churches. Mr. Judson, accompanied by Dr. Price, a piiy- 
sician, remained for sometime at Rangoon, a solitary labourer. 
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In 1816, the board sent !VIr. Hough and wife to his aid, and 
subsequently, Messrs. Wade and Boardman. , 

The Burmese are civilized like the Hindoos ; but are deba- 
sed and bloody Pagans ; chiefly followers of Boodhu. The 
prospects of the Missionaries have ever been discouraging. '*lr. 
Judson has translated the New Testament into the language of 
the Burmese. The Baptist board had also established sta- 
tions in Africa and among the North American Indians, which 
have been much prospered. 

The zeal with which the Baptists in England engaged in mis- 
sioDs in England, excited a number of dissenters and members 
of the establishment to unite, Sept. 22. 1*95, in the formation 
of the splendid London Missionary Society. 

lis attention was first directed to the South Sea Islands. 
A ship called the D iff, commanded by (-aptain Wilson, was 
prepared, and 30 persons sailed, Aug. 10, 1796, from Londoa. 
Some were left on the Friendly Islands, in a partially civilized 
community ; but were soon through adverse providences, part 
destroyed, and part compelled to flee to New-Holland. The 
remainder landed at Otaheite amid the mosi deplorable ruias 
of the fall. There where the eye witnessed a fertile soil, salu- 
brious climate and delightful scenery, it also beheld the most 
awful moral desolation, accompanied with no mental cultivation 
of refinement of manners, and connected with a rehgion which 
sanctified every crime — a tab>o system, th( most horrid ; the 
offering of human sacrifices to the most foolish and absurd idols 
ever imposed by Satan upon mankind. 

Fifteen years they toiled amid worse than Egyptian darkness. 
At length Jight began to dawn. In 1813, Pomare th* kmg, 
was impressed by the gospel, and soon renounced his idol gods. 
His people followed him. For twelve years the "^un of right- 
eousness has shone upon the islands ; and 12,000 adults have 
been taught to read ; 3000 children are in schools ; 28 houses 
of worship have been erected, and are filled sabbath after sab- 
bath by worshippers of Jehovah ; idolatry and superstition 
have passed away ; peace has succeeded to the most cruel and 
desolating wars ; a missionnry spirit is excited, and eighteen 
natives have entered the field of labour, through whose instru- 
mentality two churches have been formed on distant islands, 
and 5000 taught to read. A nation has been bom in a day. It 
brings millenium nigh. 

The London society have establishments also in other parts 
of the globe. In 1798, Dr. Vanderkemp, a learned and skillful 
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physician, whose name is precious in Miasionary annals, with 
Mr. Kicherer, was sent to the Hottentots, and Bushmen of Af- 
rica, through whose instrumentality, together with that of bqc- 
cessive labourers, some thousands have come to the knowledge 
of Christ. Fifteen i^tations, 2b missionaries and some native 
preachers are now under the care of the Society, in the Soath 
of Africa. To the East and West Indies the Society have also 
sent forth able heralds of salvation, who are active in dispelling 
the thick darkness which veils the human mind in those regions. 
Among its labourers, no one deserves greater commendation 
than Mr. Morrison, who has compiled a Chinese grammir 
and dictionary ; ranslated the scriptures into the Chinese lan- 
guage, and circulated above 150,000 pamphlets and tract&— 
The Chinese are i^asans, though not so gross as the Hindoos. 
They are worshippers of the god Foe. 

in 1801, a missionary seminary was established at Gosport 
in England, under the care of Dr. Bogue. 

In 1 796, the Scotch came forward vvith their usual zeil in 
religion, and formed the Edinburgh Missionary society. They 
first directed their attention to the Sosoo country in Africa. 
But being unsuccessful, they turned to Tartary, where they 
have now three stations, and the prospect of doing great good 
by circulating bibles and tracts in ihe Tartar language, through 
the immense regions of I'artary, Persik and China. 

Until the commencement of the 19th century, the immense 
Church establishment of England remamed a stranger to for- 
eign missions. A society was indeed formed in 1647, " for the 
propagation of thejjospel in foreign parts," which received the 
sanction of parliament, and the patronage of different princes, 
but has done little excepting in British provinces. In 1800, 
was formed the noble Church Mission aky Society. 

Its first missionaries were sent to Western Africa — awfoliy 
debased by the slave trade, where, after conflicting with many 
most distressing evils, their stations are flourishing. Bat the 
immense British dominions in Asia, have been the chief object 
of attention. There, their operations have been generously 
supported and blessed. A recent effort to teach females to 
read, who have for centuries been totally neglected as incapa- 
ble of it, has been very successful, and promises to effect the 
greatest changes in India. 

In 1814, an establishment was formed under the Rev. Heory 
Marsden, at New-Zealand, among a people barbarous iu the ex- 
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trette, aiM(cl continually engaged in the most ferocious contesUf. 
Tkis BodKety has 45 stations, 296 schools, 440 teachers and la- 
boare^, and 14,000 scholars. It has a flourishing missionary 
semiviary at Islington. 

Two Britons, though employed by no missionary society, will 
be held in lasting remembrance for their labours among the 
heathen. The first, Claudius Buchanan, D. D. one of the 
chaplains to the East India company at Bengal, was for a course 
of years indefatigable in his labours, in ascertaining the state of 
the moral and religious world in the East, and in rousing the 
attention of his countrymen at home to its spiritual desolations. 
He died in England, Feb. 9, 1816. The other, Henry Mar- 
tyD, who was Excited to devote his life to the heathen by read- 
ing the life of David Brainard, gained the chaplaincy to the 
East India company. He reached Dinapore, Nov. 1806, and 
having learned the Hindostanee, he translated into it the litur- 
gy and the New Testament. From India he travelled into Per- 
sia ; boldly disputed with the Mahometan doctors ; translated 
the New Testament into the Persian, and produced a prodigious 
excitement in that kingdom. He was cut ofi* at Tocat by a fe- 
ver in the midst of usefulness, Aug. 16, 1812, aged 31. 
** While some shall delight to gaze upon the splendid sepulchre 
of Xavier, and others choose rather to ponder over the granite 
stone which covers all that is mortal of Swartz, there will not 
be wanting those, who will think of the humble and unfre- 
quented grave of Henry Martyn, and be led to imitate those 
v^orks of mercy which have followed him into the world of light 
and love " 

The friends of missions in Germany, have of late been di- 
recting their efforts towards the southern provinces of the Rus- 
sian empire, where German colonists are planted through the 
Crimea and Georgia — even to the borders of Persia. Their 
objects is to revive religion among their countrymen, to awaken 
into' life the ancient Greek church, and ultimately to carry 
their conquests into the territories of Mahomet. 

The spirit of Missions which once burned in the breasts of 
Eliot, the Mayhews and Brainard, had become nearly extinct 
in the American churches, as they advanced in age and increa- 
sed in riches, and for a considerable period no sympathy seems 
to have been felt for the nations sitting in the region and sha- 
dow of death. In 1787, a society was formed in Boston, for 
propagating the gospel among the Indians and ethers in North 
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Aoierica ; but little, however, was ever effected by it. This 
was followed by the institution of the New- York Missionaiy 
Society, in 1796.~The Connecticut, in 1798. — The 3l[aasa- 

chusetts, in 1799 — and the New-Jersey, in 1801 — all vaioaUe 
institutions ; but their efforts have been chiefly directed to the 
relief of the destitute in the New Settlements The Genenl 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church have also for some yean 
had annual collections for missions. 

Soon after the opening of the present century, that spirit 
again burst forth, and will continue, it is hoped, to burn until 
the Kmgdoms of this world are all become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ That great institution, '• he Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign AIibsioks, was 
formed in 1810. A generous legacy of 30,000 doUirs was 
received from a lady ; others threw their gifts into the Lord's 
treasury, and five beloved missionaries, Judson, Hall, Newell, 
Nott and Rice, were ordained and sent with their wives to 
India.* Much perplexity attended them on their arrival. The 
government ordered them to return Mr. Newell in endeav- 
ouring to plant himself in the isle of France, was called to see 
his lovely wife close her eyes in death. Messrs. Judson and 
Rice unexpectedly avowed a change on the subject of baptiao, 
and withdrew from the services of the Board. After many tn* 
als, Newell, Hall and Nott, commenced labour at Bombay. 

June 21, 1815, a new mission was fitted out for the East 
Four missionaries were sent to Ceylon. Nor were the board 
unmindful of the wants of the heathen on their own continent 
They sent Mr. Kingsbury in i8I7, to the Cherokee country, 
by whom a foundation was laid for extensive establishments 
both among the Cherokces and Choctaws. In 1820, a large 
and valuable mission was sent to the Sandwich Islands, in tbe 
Pacific ocean. The religion and morals there were not dis- 
similar to those of the Society Islanders ; though, through a 
wonderful providence, just before the arrival of the Missiona- 
ries, they had renounced all their idol gods. The next year, 

* The beloved Samuel J. Mills was devoted to the same missioD, but was At- 
tained at home by providence, and became a great instrument in exciting tbe 
■\merican churches to the formation of some of the noblest institutions of tkr 
age. H(. died on a passage from Africa, June 16, 18IB, aged 34, whither he biti 
been in the service of the Colonization Society which lay near his heart. 
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the attention of the hoard was directed to the countries ahout 
the Mediterranean Sea, particularly Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, and two missionaries were sent out to explore and estah- 
lish a mission. 

The zeal and success of the Board roused to action the 
firiends of Christ in New-York and its vicinity ; nmd in 1818, 
they formed a society, denominated the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Two large establishments were made by 
them among the Osage Indians. Missionaries were also sent 
by them to the Indians in New-York, in the Michigan Territory 
and in Ohio, and to the coloured people in Hayti. But, in the 
sommer of 1826, an union was formed between this society 
and the American Board, and these stations were transferred to 
the care of the Board. 

Since its institution the American Board has been blessed 
with a constantly increasing patronage from the American 
churches ; and though it has been called to weep over the ear- 
ly extinction of many of the bright lights which it has planted 
in regions of darkness, yet it has had the happiness to find 
others, burning with equal brightness, to place in their stead, 
and to behold all dispelling, to an amazing extent, the thick 
darkness of paganism. 

In Bombay, Newell, Nichols, Frost and Hall, have succes- 
sively fallen before the King of Terrors. But through the 
labours of these men and their companions, the New Testa- 
ment and some part of the Old have been faithfully translated 
and printed in the vernacular tongue of 12 millions of people, 
and 100,000 Christian publications have been put into circula- 
tion, and many children have been taught to read and know 
something of the true God and of Jesus Christ. A chapel 
has been erected at Bombay. This mission *' has struck its 
roots deep in the native soil." 

On Ceylon, God has remarkably poured out his Spirit, and 
the mission church contains not less than ninety native mem- 
bers who give great evidence of sound piety. Some have be- 
come preachers of the gospel. 

At the American stations Brainard, Eliot and Maybe w, 
(named after the distinguished friends of the heathens in for- 
mer times) some of the natives have exhibited bright examples 
of piety and benevolence. The children, in numerous schools,, 
have shewn much intelligence and industry. 

The success of the Sandwich Island mission has been 
similar to that of the London mission to Otaheite without its 
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delay and awful trials. These isles truly '* waited for his law." ( 
And when it was published they submissively received it. Near 
20,000 people have been brought under the instruction of na- 
tive teaciicrs who have been taught by the missionaries. 12,000 
are now able to read the word of God. Immense churches 
have been erected which are thronged with worshippers. The 
Spirit has been poured out upon various places, and above 2000 
have erected the family altar. Nine chiefs of great influence 
have publicly professed the religion of Christ. Whole villages 
once given to drunkenness, theft and murder, have become 
sober and honest. The Sabbath is, generally, sacredly obser- 
ved. A written language has been formed, and a million and 
an half of pages of tracts have been printed and drculated 
among the inhabitants. 

The Palestine mission has been deprived by death of two 
beloved missionaries. Parsons and Fisk ; but no small degree 
of evangelical light has shone upon that part of benighted Asia. 
Within four years nearly three millions and an half of pages of 
important religious matter have been issued from the press at 
Malta. 4,000 copies of the Bible have been distributed. 
Much religious conversation has been held. A few schools 
have been organized, and no small preparation has been mide 
for future extensive usefulness. 

An exploring tour has been made under the patronage of 
the Board through South America, which has presented to 
public view the wants and miseries of that vast region, tbe 
progress of civil liberty, and much reason to hope that religions 
toleration will soon be every where enjoyed. 

Jn 1816, the Board established a school at Cornwall, Ct. 
for the instruction of heathen youth who had found their way 
to the United States, that they might be christianized and sent 
back, a rich blessing to their countrymen. About 40 have there 
been collected together speaking the various languages of earth, 
and some have learned it is believed, the language of heaven. 
There, lived and died Henry Obookiah, a most interesting 
Sandwich Islander. It has answered the purposes for which 
it was established, but it has recently been relinquished be- 
cause the heathen youth can better be instructed in their own 
country at the missionary stations...,.^ 

The American Board have now 41 stations, 41 preachers. 
159 assistants, 25 churches with 200 native members, and 200 
.schools with 30,000 scholars. 

On the 20th of May, 1823, the Fkotestant Episcopal Ui^ 
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SI09ART Society in the United States, was formed at Phila- 
delphia. Auxiliary Societies have been established and pre- 
parations made for active co-operation with other societies in 
bringing men to the knowledge of salvation. 

As the people of God in America have looked abroad they 
have felt a new spirit arising in their breasts toward their own 
country. In May, 1826, The American Home Missionary 
•Society, was formed at New- York. It designs to concentrate 
the operations of all the domestic missionary societies in the 
United States. 

Amid the benevolent effort^ of Christians toward the Pagan 
nations, the children of Israel scattered amontj: every nation 
have not been forgotten. Mr. Wolf, a converted Jew, has 
made the most laudable efforts in Europe and Asia, to search 
cot and convert his brethren, and large societies have been 
forroed in Great Britam and America which have sent among 
them misBionaries and tracts, and instituted schools for their 
children. 

Tiibular View of Protestant Missions throughout the Globe, 



Stations. |Mi8«ion 



Western Africa, . . . 
South Africa, • . • . 
AfricaD Islands, . . . 
Mediterranean, . . . 
Black and Caspian Seas, 

Siberia, 

China, 

India beyond the Ganges, 
India withm the Ganges, 

Ceylon, 

Indian Arcfaipelaffo, . . 
Australia and Poryoesia, 
Gniana and West-Indies, 
North American Indians, 

Labrador, 

Greenland, .... 

Total, . . 






anea. 



19 
27 
3 
4 
3 
1 
I 
5 

56 
18 
15 
35 
59 
35 
3 
4 



S6 

50 

7 

18 

14 

3 

1 

11 

120 

28 

21 

63 

104 

88 

14 

16 



288 1 584 



Native 
Assist. 


Pnpils in 
Scnool. 


23 

6 


3,460 
683 


I 


245 


1 




1 


150 


240 

29 


22,240 

12,164 

250 


93 


9,586 
2,322 
2,500 




53,600 



Members 
of Ch'ea. 

608 
367 



495 
381 

2,000 

33,680 

600 



38,316 
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If this zeal for Missions which we have been contemplatiiigy 
and which has, for the last thirty years especially, swelled the 
song of heaven, has constituted a new era in the church, loless 
has the powerful operation of a sister spirit which has carried 
forth the Bible to every nation. 

In 1 803, a Mr. Charles minister in Wales, went to London 
to obtain if possible, some Welsh Bibles for the destitute poor 
in that country. His affecting representations and appeals ex- 
cited numbers to unite, March 7, 1804, in the formation of that 
now magnificent institution, 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIBTT. 

The ereat object of this society from its commencement has 
been, the circulation of the Scriptures, without note or com- { 
ment, in the principal living languages. Its early and oaiiTal- 
led popularity, the vastness of its exertions and its blessed re- 
sults are and ever must be objects of wonder and lively grati- 
tude. It has already issued from its depository in twenty4wo 
years, above four millions of copies of the Scriptures, and asast- 
ed in disseminating or translating the Bible in one hundred and 
forty-seven different languages and dialects. Its expenditures 
have been above six millions of dollars. 

While it has been thus active in supplying the spiritual wants 
of the vast family of man, it has excited Christians in different 
parts of the world to go and do likewise. Noble societies have 
been formed in Switzerland, Ireland, Russia, Prussia, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, North America, Holland, Germany, Paris^ 
also in Asia and Africa, which, by their numerous auxiliaries, 
are rapidly filling the earth with the word of life. About 3,000 
are now in active operation, whose annual receipts are abont 
500,000 dollars. 

In this age of benevolence have also arisen the industrious 
Tract Societies, which are fast filling the world with httle 
heralds of salvation. The first was instituted in 1799 in Lon- 
don, which has issued from its depository 80 millions of tracts 
in forty-two different languages. The American Tract Society 
was formed at Boston, 1814. In 1825, it became auxiliary to 
the National Tract Society formed at New- York. These insti- 
tutions have also sent forth millions of publications for the spir- 
itual instruction of mankind. In 1817, the Methodists, with a 
like commendable zeal, formed at New- York the Methodist 
Tract Society, which has been active in the cause. 

In 1822, the Reformed Dutch Church, established under the 
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taBfiiceB of the General Synod the R. D. C. Missionary Soci- 
ety, whose operations have heen chiefly domestic. The Evan* 
gwicml, Lutheran, and German Reformed Churches, have each 
miMriona connected to thqir respective synods. 

To supply the great demand which exists for preachers of 
the Gospel, a society was formed in Boston, N. £. Aug. 29^ 
1815, called the American Education Society, whose object 
18 the education of pious young men for the Gospel Ministry. 
This society has, during its existence, rendered itself eminent- 
ly serviceable to the church, and promises by its permanent 
funds, to continue to do so to the end of time. 660 beneficia- 
lies have received assistance in the first twelve years. 

Toward the close of the last century the attention of the 
church was directed to her children and youth. Schools were 
established in Great Britain on the Lord's day, through the 
agency of Robert Raikes, for the instruction o# the ignorant 
poor in divine things. The churches in America and other 
parts of the world saw their utility and followed the example. 
In Great Britain and Ireland 700,000 youth are now receiving 
instruction in 6,000 schools from more than 50,000 teachers. 
In the United States, about 180,000. In the whole world more 
than a million. 

The Seamen, who have in all ages, been deplorably destitute 
of Religious instruction, have also of late received great atten- 
tion from the pious and benevolent. Places of worship have 
been prepmred in some of the principal sea-ports in the Chris- 
tian world ; preaching has been afforded, and some thousands 
have been converted to the Lord. 

That the divine blessing may descend on all these efforts for 
the redemption of the world, a Concert for prayer has been for 
some time very extensively observed, on the first Monday in 
every month throughout the Christian world, and by Missiona- 
ries and Converts to Christianity, in Heathen lands. Concerts 
for prayer are also extensively held for particular objects ; as 
Sabbath Schools, Education Societies, colleges, &c. 

We have briefly contemplated the operations of the Protest- 
ant world for the enlargement of the Redeemer's kingdom. By 
these, the great Captain of salvation is going forth conquering 
and to conquer. How beautiful are his feet upon the moun- 
tains ! The church is moving rapidly toward millenial glories. 
Forgetting in a measure, the contentions and sectarian animos* 
ities, which have, in past ages, engrossed her, she is vrith apos- 
tolic benevolence and zeal, carrying the light of life to *< the old 
wastes, the desolations of many generations." Who is not 

I* 
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gratefol that he lives in this age t that he stands on this spot Iw- 
tveenthe tiring and the dead t Who, in this moment of holj 
enterprize, c/[\mj exploit, will not praj, with greatest emest- 
neas, Thy kingdom come ? Who will not consecrate to Hen- 
ah's triomphs o? er Pagan darkness and idolatry, M ahometin 
impostnre and Popish superstition, his time, his talents, his pos- 
sessions, his influence ? 

" Behold the tabebic acle of Goi> is with men ; amd he 
will dwell with them ; alvd thbt shai.l mb his people ; 
AMD God himself shall bb with them ahd be their God. 
Abd God shall wipe aw at all teabs from thbib btbs ; aid 
these shall be bo mobb death, beithbr sobbow bob cryi5g, 
bbitheb shall thebe be ast mobb paib ; for the former 
thibgs abe passed away." 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF JERUSALEM TO THE PRESENT TIME. 




A coin tlrvck at Amw i^ier Cm dettradion nj Jeraiaian by Titvi, 
re-pTttenHng Ike conquered tounbry — the that uiu jutl of peoph tU' 
ting a mdo«,iolitary and wttping. 

No mind can contemplate the ancient history of the 
children of larael, the chosen people of God, without 
feeling a strong desire to trace ttieir course subsequent 
to their excision from the Church, for their unbelief, and 
to know something of their present state and future 
prospects. In this place can be presented oiily a brief 
view of Their Rbsidesce, Govesnnxnt, Relioioh, 
Leahnino and Learned Men, The Fate or tbeih Be- ^ 
LOVED CiTT and CouNTHT, Their False Chris ts, Pex- 

SBCOTIONS AND SDrrEHINOS, NdM BERS AT VARIOUS PERI- 
ODS AND COUNTRIES, EmPLOYNKNT, ATTEMPTS rOR THEIR 

CoNVERSioH, Present State and Prospects. 

THEIR RESIDENCE. 

The Jews have been scattered, as Moses declared 
they would be, among all people, from one end of heay- 
eo to the other. WIkd the Koman General, Titus, in 
the year of our Lord 73, had destroyed Jerusalem and 
ploughed up its foundations, all uie lands in Judea 
were ordered to be sold, and such oppressive acts were 
passed, that only 9 few wbo felt an attaohment to their 
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land, which could not be destroyed, remained to die 
amid its desolations. Multitudes retired to Egypt and 
the Islands of the Adriatic ; great numbers fledto Per- 
sia and Babylon ; and many took refuge in Italy and 
the western part of the Roman empire. From that day 
to this, they have been found, when suffered by civil 
governments, in every region of civiUzed man. 

GOVRRNMENT. 

It was predicted that the sceptre should not depart 
from Judsm, nor a lawgver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh should come. The Jews, with few exceptioos, 
governed themselves until Christ came, and then the 
government departed from them, and they have nov 
ior 1800 years, without a moment of indepenent sove- 
reignty, been subject to others. They have, excepting 
in the United States, served their enemies in every la^ 
and had an iron yoke of bondage put upon their necks. 
They could not, however, well long remain as a sepa- 
rate body without some internal organization, and soon 
after their dispersion, they divided into two great bran- 
ches, the eastern and western, and chose distinguished 
leaders to be their guides. The head of the eastern Jews 
was styled the prince of the Captivity. His residence 
was at Babylon or Bagdat. The head of the western, 
the Patriarch. He resided at Tiberias. These chiefs 
were of the Levitical race ; and being excluded from 
the royal dignity and confined to religious concerns, 
they never became alarming to the Romans. As the 
Sanhedrim could meet in no place but Jerusalem, it be- 
came extinct at the destruction of the city, but tribunals 
called houses of judgment, for the decision of religious 
disputes, were afterwards erected. 

In the year 429, the office of Patriarch was abolished 
by imperial law to the great grief of the western Jews. 
They were in consequence of this, left solely under the 
direction of the chiefs of the synagogues, whom they 
called Primates. The Princes of the captivity were 
tfiplendid and powerful, but they were totally extinct io 
1039, when the Jews were bamshed from the East. In 
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the Ottoman empire, the Jews are subject to a chief of 
their own nation called Coclian Pasca, whose power 
over them is very absolute. 

Every Jewish church is at present governed by a 
presiding Rabbi. Two or three of these Rabbis form a 
tribunal termed Beth Din, the house of Justice, for sett- 
ling religious and sometimes civil disputes. 

RELIGION. 

To their religion the Jews have adhered with cm in- 
flexible obstinacy. Such parts of their worship as 
were necessarily confined to Jerusalem particularly sac- 
rifices, have ceased ; but as closely as they could, in 
their dispersed state, they have adhered to the Mosaic 
dispensation. They have continued to read the law in 
their synagogues with a variety of prayers ; — to repeat 
blessings and praises to God on all special occasions, 
to avoid sweanng, and to treat the name of God with 
the greatest reverence ; to abstain from meats prohibit- 
ed by theLevitical law ; to teach their children the law 
of Moses ; to venerate the Sabbath, which they have 
viewed as commencing an hour before sunset on Friday; 
to practice circumcision and to observe the passover, 
feast of pentecost, of trumpets, of tabernacles, of Pu< 
rim and the great day of expiation. They have also 
had many festivals not appointed by the law of Mo- 
ses. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem they have had no 
High Priest. A rabbi or priest continues to preside in 
the synagogue worship and occasionally preaches and 
mames. He is not confined to the tribe of Levi. The 
members of that tribe are now considered as laymen, 
yet they have some little deference paid ^them in the 
synagogue service. 

The Jews in their dispersion have rigidly adhered to 
a few great articles of faith ; — the unity of God ; the in- 
spiration and ever binding power of the law of Moses ; 
the fiiture appearance of the Messiah ; the resurrection 
of the dead ; and fiiture retribution. They have sup- 
posed that Christ will be a great temporal prince, will 
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restore the Jews to their Dative laad, aDd will subdue all 
DatioDS before him aDd the bouse of Judah. As Ibe 
prophets have predicted his meau coodition aud suflfer- 
mgs, they have supposed that there will be two Messi- 
at^ Baa Ephraim, a person of low aDd mean conditioo, 
of the tribe of Ephraim ; and Ban David, a princfe of 
great power and glory, of the tribe of Judah. 
The Jews have acknowledged a two-fold law of God ; 
the five books of Moses and oral tradition. The oraJ tra- 
dition was, in their view, first delivered by God to Mo- 
ses and by Moses to the leaders of the Jews after him. 
The number of these traditions was constantly increas- 
ing and had become, in the time of our Saviour, the 
chief objects of attention in the Jewish schools. 

About the middle of the second century, rabbi Judah 
reduced all these traditions of the commentaries wluc\i 
had been made on them to one book, called the Misna. 
This was soon received by the Jews as a sacred book, 
and of equal authority with the written law. A com- 
mentary was written on the Misna by Jochanan sooa 
after it was formed, and called the Jerusalem Talmud 
because it was composed for the Jews who remained in 
Judea. 

In the East, Rabbi Asce began to collect in the fifth 
century the sayings, debates and decisions of the rabbi 
for 300 years, into 35 books. The work was compiled 
in about a century, and styled the Talmud of Babylon. 
For it, the Je\vs entertain the highest veneration, and 
view it as of divine authority. 

About the sixth century the attention of the Jews 
was turned to the scriptures. They much feared, as 
they had lost their existence as a nation, that they 
should lose their sacred books. To prevent this, a num- 
ber of learned men composed a work in which they fnrst 
fixed the true reading of the Hebrew text by vowels and 
accents, and then numbered, not only the chapters and 
septus, but even the verses, words and letters of the 
itament. This is called the Masora, the hedge 
of the law, and is "the most stupendous men- 
the whole history of literature, of minute and 
ig labour." 
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After the invention of printing, the Jews carefully 

f)rinted several Hebrevi^ Bibles in folio and (juarto, and 
exicons and concordances. Cardinal Hu^o m 1 240 had 
divided the scriptures intg chapters. But in i 445 Mor- 
decai Nathan, a rabbi, renned upon him and divided the 
chapters into verses, but they were never marked in any 
printed Hebrew copy until 1661. Most of the Hebrew 
manuscript, extant were written between 1 000 and 
1457. One very fine copy of the Pentateuch is on 40 
skins written in 153 columns, about 22 inches'deep and 
5 broad, each column containing 63 lines. These skins 
are connected together and rolled up. 

Some new sects have from time to time appeared 
among the Jews, but the Pharisees have ever formed the 
bulk of the nation. A few Caroites, who reject the tra- 
ditions, and are Jewish Protestants, remain. A colony 
of these are on the Crimea. The Sadducees, as a sect 
are nearly extinct. But there are many real Sadducees, 
that is. Infidels, among the Jews *, men who reject all 
belief in revelation and moral accountability, and any 
Saviour. A party has recently sprung up in Germany 
who despise both the Talmud and the Old Testament. 
They are little better than Deists. The New Testa- 
ment is read extensively. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. 

The Jews have never been a literary people. Rab- 
binical knowledge is all that has been esteemed by them 
of any value, and from this they have feared the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics would wean their 
youth. In the twelfth century, however, a constellation 
of learned men appeared in Europe who were an honor 
to the nation. The chief of these, were Nathan Ben 
Jechiel, Abram Ben Ezra, a commentator on the Old 
Testament; Moses Maimonides, master of many eastern 
languages, a distinguished physician and an able defen- 
derof the Mosaic institution ; Isaac Jarki, called by the 
Jews, Prince of Commentators, and the family of the 
Kimskis, distinguished for Hebrew learning. In a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, the Jewish Rabbis always 
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restore the Jews to their native land, and will subdue all 
nations before him and the bouse of Judah. As the 
prophets have predicted his mean condition and suflfer- 
mgs, they have supposed that there will be two Messi- 
ahs, Ban Ephraim, a person of low and mean conditioo, 
of the tribe of Ephraim ; and Ban David, a princfe of 
great power and glory, of the tribe of Judah. 
The Jews have acknowledged a two-fold law of Grod ; 
the five books of Moses and oral tradition. The oraJ tra- 
dition was, in their view, first delivered by Grod to Mo- 
ses and by Moses to the leaders of the Jews after him. 
The number of these traditions was constantly increas- 
ing and had become, in the time of our Saviour, the 
chief objects of attention in the Jewish schools. 

About the middle of the second century, rabbi Judah 
reduced all these traditions of the commentaries which 
had been made on them to one book, called the Mitna. 
This was soon received by the Jews as a sacred book, 
and of equal authority with the written law. A com- 
mentary was written on the Misna by Jochanan soon 
after it was formed, and called the Jerusalem Talmud 
because it was composed for the Jews who remained in 
Judea. 

In the East, Rabbi Asce began to collect in the fifth 
century the sayings, debates and decisions of the rabbi 
for 300 years, into 35 books. The work was compiled 
in about a century, and styled the Talmud of Babylon. 
For it, the Je\vs entertain the highest veneration, and 
view it as of divine authority. 

About the sixth century the attention of the Jews 
was turned to the scriptures. They much feared, as 
they had lost their existence as a nation, that they 
should lose their sacred books. To prevent this, a num- 
ber of learned men composed a work in which they first 
fixed the true reading of the Hebrew text by vowels awl 
accents, and then numbered, not only the chapters and 
sections, but even the verses, words and letters of the 
Old Testament. This is called the Masora, the hedge 
and fence of the law, and is " the most stupendous mon- 
ument, in the whole history of literature, of minute and 
persevering labour." 
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After the invention of printing, the Jews carefully 

()rinted several Hebrew Bibles in folio and (juarto, and 
exicons and concordances. Cardinal Hu^o in 1 240 had 
divided the scriptures into chapters. But m 1 445 Mor* 
decai Nathan, a rabbi, renned upon him and divided the 
chapters into verses, but they v\^ere never marked in any 
printed Hebrew copy until 1661. Most of the Hebrew 
manuscript, extant were written between 1 000 and 
1457. One very fine copy of the Pentateuch is on 40 
skins written in 153 columns, about 22 inches'deep and 
5 broad, each column containing 63 lines. These skins 
are connected together and rolled up. 

Some new sects have from time to time appeared 
among the Jews, but the Pharisees have ever formed the 
bulk of the nation. A few Caroites, who reject the tra- 
ditions, and are Jewish Protestants, remain. A colony 
of these are on the Crimea. The Sadducees, as a sect 
are nearly extinct. But there are many real Sadducees, 
that is, Infidels, among the Jews ; men who reject all 
belief in revelation and moral accountability, and any 
Saviour. A party has recently sprung up in Germany 
who despise both the Talmud and the Old Testament. 
They are little better than Deists. The New Testa- 
ment is read extensively. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. 

The Jews have never been a literary people. Rab- 
bmical knowledge is all that has been esteemed by them 
of any value, and from this they have feared the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics would wean their 
youth. In the twelfth century, however, a constellation 
of learned men appeared in Europe who were an honor 
to the nation. The chief of these, were Nathan Ben 
Jechiel, Abram Ben £lzra, a commentator on the Old 
Testament; Moses Maimonides, master of many eastern 
languages, a distinguished physician and an able defen- 
derof the Mosaic institution ; -Isaac Jarki, called by the 
Jews, Prince of Commentators, and the family of the 
Kimskis, distinguished for Hebrew learning. In a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, the Jewish Rabbis always 
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excelled the Roman and English priests in the dark 
aces. Poland, has in modern times, been the chief seat 
of Jewish literature. A famous Jewish school existed 
at Cracow in the sixteenth century, to which youth 
were sent from all parts of Europe. At Lessen, in 
Germany, a college was establishea in 1801, where He- 
brew youth are taught the languages and sciences. 

FATE OF THEIR BELOVED CITY AND COUHTRT. 

About fifty years after the destruction of Jermalem, 
the emperor Adrian, sent a colony to rebuild it id the 
Roman style, and called it ^lia Uapitolina, whkliex- 
cited a rebellion of the Jews under Barchobebas, the 
false Messiah, but they were subdued with a terriUe 
slaughter, and the city was finished, and all Jews 
were prohibited from entering it, or looking at it, upon 
pain of de^th. I'o prevent further disturbance, Adrian 
destroyed all that remained of the ancient city, and as 
he could not change the face of nature, he*profaned eve- 
ry place held sacnki ; erected a theatre with the stones 
of the Temple ; and a temple to Jupiter on the site of the 
Jewish Temple, and placed a hog of marble upon the 
gates of the city. For centuries, the Jews durst not 
creep over the rubbish to bewail their jcity without bri- 
bing the guards. 

About the commencement of the fourth century, the 
emperor Constantine restored to the city its ancicDt 
name, and enlarged and adorned it ; and soon after Ju- 
lian designing to root out Christianity from the earth, 
favoured the Jews, and ofTcred to rebuild their Temple. 
The Jews were at once raised to a pitch of enthusiasm. 
They brought forth immense wealth and consecrated it 
to the purpose. Spades and pick-axes of silver were 
provided by the rich, and the women shewed their zeal 
by removing the rubbish in their mantles of silk. But 
a terrible earthquake and fiery appearances compelled 
them to abandon the undertaKing. 

In the year 616, Chosroes, the Persian monarch, took 
Jerusalem and delivered it into the hands of the Jews who 
pillaged the Christian temples and put 90.000 Christian 
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prisoners to death. It was soon after i^-taken by He- 
radius, the Greek emperor, but retained only a short pe- 
riod, for, in the year 636, the Saracens took it, and by 
command of Omar, on the ground where Solomon's 
Temple stood, was erected a Mahometan mosque. The 
inhabitants were allowed their religion, but were not per-^ 
mitted to ride upon saddles or to bear arms. The holy 
and beloved city now remained subject to the caliphs 
about 400 years. 

In 1099, the city was taken by the crusaders, and as 
the Jews were successors of those who crucified the Sav- 
iour, they were most inhumanly put to death. 

In 11 89, it was retaken by the Turks, and by them it 
has been held in subjection, together with the whole of 
Palestine to the present time. 

FALSE CHRISTS. 

Christ told his disciples that there should be false 
Christs and false prophets, who should shew great signs 
and wonders ; insomuch, that, if it were possible, they 
would deceive the very elect. But none attracted much 
regard until A. D. 132, when one arose, calling himself 
Barchobebas, or son of a star, the person predicted by 
Balaam. He excited his countrymen to rebellion against 
the Romans, and promised them a full restoration to for- 
mer glory. The Rabbi Akibha became his fore-runner, 
and publickly anointed him as the Messiah and King 
of the Jews; putting a diadem on his head. 200,000 
Jews were soon collected around this impostor, in the 
field, who fell with fury upon both heathens and chris- 
tians. They gained at first, some advantage over the 
imperial army ; but, in a short period, they were all 
scattered or slain by the forces of Adrian. Barchobe- 
bas and his precursor with 580,000 Jews fell by the 
sword ; besides vast multitudes who perished by famine 
and pestilence. Such of the Jews as survived, were 
sold as slaves and dispersed over the earth. 

Others in succeeding periods claimed the like homage, 
but the twelfth century was the mostnrolific. One then 
appeared in France ; another in Persia ; another in 
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Spain ; a fourtl^iQ Fez* who pretended to work mira- 
cles ; a fidh beyond the Euphrates, who drew pnxii- 
gious multitudes after him ; two others in Per»a, and 
one in Moravia. All these impostors were put to 
death and drew indescribable calamities upon the 
Jews in various parts of the world. 

But none, since Barchobebas, ever imposed so far up- 
on the Jews, or became so distinguish^ as Zabathia 
Tzevi, who appeared at Smyrna in 1666. He was 
adored as the nrst bom of God. 400 prophets prophe- 
sied of his glories. The Jews ewety where prepared to 
follow him to the Holy land. But interfering with the 
rights of the Grand Seignior, he was taken, and being 
shewn the stake, he turned Turk. 

The last impostor that has collected many foUowos, 
was Mordecai, a German, in 1682. In 1650, a great 
council was convened upon the plains of Elgeda in Hun- 
gary, to consider whether the Messiah had come. 300 
Kabbis were present. Some were perplexed with the 
Christian miracles, but the majority agreed that he bad 
been retarded by their sins. 

PERSECUTIONS AND SUFFERINGS. 

In the esth of Deuteronomy, Moses declared to the 
Israelites that if they forsook God, they should endure 
sufferings such as no nation had ever known. Some 
of these were brought upon them in the first captivity 
and in the wars of the Maccabees. But since they cru- 
cified the Lord of glory, they have awfully realized the 
whole. 

Eleven hundred thousand perished in the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 580,000 fell with Barchobebas. Such 
as survived were sold as slaves into Egypt, and forbid- 
den on pain of death even to look at their beloved city. 
Sapor, king of Persia, becoming jealous of them violent- 
ly persecuted them, A.D. 200, throughout his dominions. 
Wiien the Roman Empire became Christian, the Jews 
were universally abhorred as the persecutors of Christ, 
and all intercourse with Christians was publicly forbid- 
den. If any Jew married a Christian or circumcised 
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a slave be was put to death. Mahomet flattered them 
for a season so that they began to view him as the Mes- 
siah ; but he became their inveterate foe and turned his 
arms against them as a people accursed of God; slew 
vast multitudes ; drove them into exile ; confiscated 1 
their estates, and compelled all who remained to pay the 
most exorbitant tribute. 

In the East, a law was passed in 760, constituting 
such Jews as embraced the Mahometan faith sole heirs 
of the property of the whole family, which induced nu- 
merous youth to renounce Judaism. In 849, the east- 
em Jews were compelled by the Mahometans to wear 
a cord or sash around their waist, as a disgraceful mark, 
were expelled from all offices which they had enjoyed, 
and prohibited the use of horses, and compelled to ride 
on asses with iron stirrups. These marks of infamy 
have continued in all Mahometan countries to the pre- 
sent day. 

By the disputes respecting image worship, they were 
involved in new trouble in the eighth century in the ,' 
West. Such as would not bow to the cross and images 
were subjected to the greatest vexations. 

In 763 the Jews aided the Saracens in their en- 
croachments upon France, which excited the rage of 
Charlemagne. He determbed to destroy them, but 
commuted their punishment, and their chiefs only suf- 
fered death. The Jews of Thoulouse were condemned 
to receive a box on the ear thrice' a year at the gates of 
the Churches, and to pay a perpetual fine of thirteen 
pounds of wax. In other cities they were made liable 
to other insults. At Beziers, in Languedoc, the popu- 
lace threw stones at them with impunity from Palm Sun- 
day to the Tuesday on Easter week. 

In Egypt the Jews suffered persecutions about 1037 
from the Caliph Haben. And in 1039, they were all 
banished from the East by the Sultan Cajens, who re- 
solved upon their total extirpation. Multitudes of them 
passed into Africa and Spam. The princes of the cap- 
tivity became totally extinct. 

In 1055 an effort was made by the Jews in Spain to 
eonvert the Mahometans to the Jewish faith, which so 
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incensed the King of Grenada that 100,000 families were 
reduced to the greatest eritremities. 

Durine the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Jews 
suffered Uie greatest indignities from the Crusauiers, who 
trampled upon them, extorted their money and put them 
to death, on their march to and from the holy land, as 
the crucifiers of the Lord of glory. In the first crusade, 
1 500 were massacred at Strasburgh, 1 300 at Mayence. 
] 2000 were slain in Batavia Women at Treves, seeing 
the Crusaders approach, killed their children, preferring 
to send them, as tney said, to Abraham's bo«om,to hav- 
ing them fall into the hands of the Crusaders. Basil, 
Treves, Coblentz and Cologn, became human shambles. 
When Jerusalem was taken, all the Jews were inhu- 
manly murdered. It is difficult to tell who were hated 
most, the Saracens in the East, or the Jews in the West 
The public cry through Europe was, '^ Let us extermin- 
ate the descendants of those who crucified Jesus Christ, 
and let the name of Israel, be no more remembered.'' 

In England, the Jews who, by usury, had attained to 
great wealth, were in 1 1 88, assessed at the tlien enor- 
mous sums of^ 60,000/. and in 1 189, when Richard I. as- 
cended the throne, the mob fell upon them and put mul- 
titudes to death. At York, the mob assembled to in- 
flict upon them similar barbarities. The Jews shut 
themselves up in a castle ; and being closely besieged, 
rather than fall into the hands of the English, they set 
fire to the castle, and 500 were burnt after killing their 
wives and children. These persecutions induced the 
wealthiest of them to leave the kingdom. Subsequent 
monarchs invited them back, but only to plunder them. 
The whole of their property was often claimed by the 
kings and extorted by the greatest cruelties. King 
John compelled them to wear a disgraceful badge on 
their garments. Reordered the whole of them, wo- 
men and men to be imprisoned and tormented until they 
should pay 66,000 marks. From Henry HI. they pur- 
chased an edict to preserve them from the outrages of 
the Crusaders. Some of the Archbishops and Bishops 
forbad any one's selling them provisions on pain of ex- 
communication. They were often accused of the fcuU 
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test crimes, and, though not found guilty, were compel- 
led to pay the most enormous fines. Such was tneir 
oppression that in 1254, they requested to depart from 
England, but it was not granted. 700 were massacred 
in London, 126>2 by the barons to please the London* 
ers. King Edward I. passed many severe enactments 
against tl^m, and drew from them several hundred 
thousand pounds. In 1287 he ordered all the Jews in 
the kingdom to be imprisoned, and 280 to be executed 
in London, besides vast numbers in other cities ; aosd 
in 1290 he ordered them all to be banished from the 
kingdom, never to return upon pain of death. He seiz- 
ed their whole property, scarcely allowing them .suffi- 
cient to bear their expenses into other lands. The num- 
ber expelled was 16,511. From this time they were 
shut out of England for 350 years. 

In France they met with no better treatment. In 
1 182, Philip the August, banished them and confiscated 
their estates. He soon recalled them to exact mon^, 
as he said, to carry on the Crusades. Under Lewis IX. 
they were forbidden to change their abode without leave 
of their feudal lord, and were sold with the land on 
which they dwelt ; and if a Jew became a convert to 
Christianity, the whole of his property is confiscated to 
the use of his Lord. The disgraceful badge he compel- 
led them to wear on their garments, and forbad all in* 
tercourse with Christians. 

In the year 1238 they were accused of sacrificing 
some Christian children and using their blood at the 
passover. A violent persecution ensued', and 2,500 
Jews were put to death by the most cruel tortures.-=- 
Soon after they were all banished by Lewis from his do- 
minions. 

The next year a decree of banishment was passed, 
and rigorously executed in Brittany, and all their debt- 
ors were exonerated, and in 1240 the council of Lyons 
requested all Christian princes to compel them to pay 
sdl the money they had gained by usury, to the Crusa- 
ders. 

Agidn they were recalled to France in 1275 by Philip 
the bold, to revive commerce, but no sooner did tliey 
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accumulate great wealth, than they were expelled by 
Fhilip the Fair, in 1300, and stripped of all tbeir treas- 
ures. In 1314 they were again recalled upon conditkni 
of paying a heavy tax, but were albwed to remain in 
the kingdom only twelve years. In 1320 they were vi- 
olently persecuted by the shepherds, who collected in a 
body to march to Jerusalem ; many were put to death. 
in 1339 they were accused of having pcnsoncdall the 
rivers, wells, and reservoirs of water. The populace 
fell upon them without formality, and executea upon 
numbers the greatest cruelties. By Philip the taU, they 
were then again banished from the kingdom, and 
took refuge in Lombardy. In 136a they purchased 
their return by an exorbitant sum, but scarce had tiiey 
become re-established, when they were, in 1 380, uni- 
versally pillaged and nearly destroyed. In the reign o( 
Charles Vl. an act was passed for the final expulsion of 
the Jews from France. An inventory was taken of all 
their effects. From this last exile in 1394, they com- 
mence the date of their years. They retired chiefly in- 
to Germany. 

The sufferings of the Jews in Spain jfrom the Crusa- 
ders were probably greater than in any part of Europe. 
Their own writers indeed view them greater than their 
people were ever called to suffer since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. In Spain, too, they were accused of 
poisoning the rivers and wells, and 15,000 were in con- 
sequence put to death. In 1396 the inhabitants of Se- 
ville and Cordova were exasperated against them by the 
preaching of Mortin, an Archdeacon, and a violent per- 
secution arose, which spread through various cities, so 
that many populous synagogues became deserted. 

In 1413 about 25,000 Spanish Jews professedly em- 
braced Christianity ; but it was chiefly to avoid severe 
treatment and they were found secretly practising Jewish 
rites. The officers of the inc]uisition were ordered nar- 
rowly to watch them, and bring the delinquents to pun- 
ishment. The result was terrible, 2000 were put to 
death, many were long imprisoned, and such as had 
their liberty, were compelled to wear two red crosses 
on their garments, to shew that they had escaped Irotn 
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the flames. 1 7,000 returned to the bosom d* the papal 
church. 

In 1 442 Ferdinand and Isabella issued a fatal edict 
which banished all the Jews in four months from Spain. 
Seventy thousand families, or eight hundred thousand 

Sersons pursuant to this decreejeft that beautiful king- 
om amidst the greatest distress and suffering. Vast 
multitudes perish^ on their way to foreign countries. — 
Such as reached them were in the deepest distress, and 
many perished from famine and disease before they 
could fmd a settled abode. Portugal was esteemed the 
most fortunate asylum. But none could reach it with- 
out paying eight golden ducats to King John, and prom- 
ising to quit his dominions at a Umited time. His suc- 
cessor had some compasaon on them, but was compel- 
led by an alliance with Ferdinand to compel them to 
depart. Wishing however to save them, he resolved to 
convert them to Uhristianity, and assembling them all 
at Lisbon with the promise of ships, he commanded all 
tiie children to be separated horn the parents, that they 
might be taught Christianity. The utmost distress en- 
sued. Many parents killed their children rather than 
release them, and many assumed the name of Christians ; 
but being' insincere they fell a prey to the inquisition. — 
But few left the country. 

In Germany, the Jews were accused of more and 
greater crimes than in other countries, and when accu- 
sed were treated with great cruelty by the exasperated 
populace. 12,000 were killed at Mets on a charge of 

Sijsoningthe fountains. lnl350Lev«is the King of 
ungary, banished them all from his dominions. The 
Jews at Spira of every age and sex, wer^ murdered for 
insulting a priest. In the year 1400, on an accusation 
of poisoning the rivers and fountains all were banished 
from the German Empire who would not leceive bap- 
tism. 

In 1 434 the council ol Basil prohibited all Christians 
from employing the Jews in any business whatever, for- 
bad the Jews residing near any church, or in the inside 
of any city, and compelled them to wear a particular 
habi^ and lose all sums lent on sacred book. 
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In the year 1454 Lewis the Duke of Bavaria banish* 
ed them from his dominions and confiscated their estates. 
In the East the Jews were persecuted in the middle ages 
with as much severity as in tlie West. In the thirteenth 
century they were at one time all obliged to leave the 
Babylonian territories or adopt the Mahometan reli- 

§ion. By the invasion of the Tartars in 1 291, they were 
riven from place to place, and robbed of tbeir posses- 
sions. And during the wars of Tamerlane in 1500, all 
their schools were broken up ; their learned men were 
destroyed, and the whole people exceedingly impover- 
ished. In Persia they suffered in 1666, under Shaw 
Abas II. a general massacre for three years. All ¥nth- 
out distinction of age or sex were destroyed withoat 
pity, who would not renounce their religion. 

Africa, too, presents us the astonishmg fulfilment cH 
prophecy respecting this wretched people. In some 
parts of it indeed they have for a time exceedingly flour- 
ished. In Ethiopia tney long had great tranquillity, but 
attempting in 060, to sieze the throne of Abyssinia, 
they were reduced to the lowest extremities, and m 1600 
they were on the very brink of ruin. In Egypt, too, they 
have been greatly prospered. At Cairo, they have for- 
med all the customs of the city, so that no goods have 
ever passed the city on their sabbath, and they have had 
30 synagogues ; but they have always been free plun- 
der for every dominant party. In Morocco, too, they 
have found refuge when expelled from other countries, 
but the lowest dasses of the Moors, have ever felt at 
liberty to pillage and insult them, because the Koran 
and the Judge are always against them. At Fez, a day 
is appointed for the payment of their tribute. No soon- 
er is it paid, than the populace strike and insult them. 
The Negroes in the interior have been found treating 
them also in the most contemptuous manner, calling 
them dogs. 

The reformatiom freed the Jews firom many suffer- 
ings in Europe to which they had been exposed by the 
Papists, but Luther advised christian Pnnces not to 
receive them into their dominions. The Emperor Ro- 
doiphus, wishing to drive them from Hungary, imposed 
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an enormous tax upon them, which he supposed they 
would be unable to pay. In Moravia, a severe (lersecu- 
tion commenced in 1574. In Poland they enjoyed in 
the sixteenth century, greater privileges than were ever 
allotted them in any of the European states. The 
Kings farmed to them the royal demesnes ; but their 
prosperity excited discontent, and severe enactments 
were pa&sed against them. In the city of Nuremberg, 
they were not permitted to walk without a guide. At 
Augsbui^ they were suffered to enter only at the price 
of a florin for every hour they wished to remain. In 
Frankfort where they numbered 30,000, they were plun- 
dered and ridiculed, and shut up in one long narrow 
street, which was closed upon them at both ends every 
night, during divine service among Christians. In 
Prague, where they filled a third part of the citv, they 
were exposed to the greatest insults, and confined to the 
most degrading employments. 

By the Popes in the sixteenth century they were trea- 
ted with great severity. Pius V. expelled tnem in 1569 
from every part of his dominions, except Rome and An- 
cona. There he suffered them to remain, he said, to 
remind the people of Christ's suffering, and that they 
might be converted. 

The Jews oflFered Charles V. 800,000 crowns of gold, 
if he would suffer them to return to Spain ; but ih&r 
oflfer was rejected. In Spain and Portugal they lived on- 
ly by dissimulating* Outwardly, they were good Cath- 
olics, while they secretly practised the Mosaic rites, and 
if at at any time they were discovered, ihev were at 
once put to the tortures of the inquisition. The suffer- 
ings oi the Jews in that horrid tribunal for three centu- 
ries, were beyond all description. 

After being shut out of England 350 years, the Jews 
made powerml efforts for restoration, in the revolution 
under Cromwell. The protector favored them, but so 
violent was the public prejudice against them, that no 
pabKc act could be obtained. Similar efforts, but equal- 
ly unsuccessful, have since been made. 

Thenr gradual settlement, however, has been conni- 
ved at by the rulers, but they are to this day aliens in 
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the law. In 1753, a VAX naturalizing theniy passed in 
narUament, but the very next year it was repealed. 
Such was the public indignation. 

In Hollana the Jews have had much comparative 
perplexity. But there, at some periods thev have been 
excluded from every lucrative and honorable employ- 
ment, and from the arts and professions. A fine of 1 000 
florins was laid on him who found the least fault with 
the government. And no Jew could purchase meat of 
any but the public butchers, on penalty of being scour- 
ged. 

In the Ottoman empire they have ever been treaied 
with the utmost contempt. They pay a tax for the 
privilege of worshipping m their own way. 

In their ancient city of Jerusalem, they have for 180D 
years received nothing but oppression, ignominy and re- 
proach. Sometimes they have for ages been entirely 
excluded from it, and not suffered to look at it from the 
distantmountains. And when permitted to reade there, 
have exhibited the most affecting picture of human 
wretchedness. 

EFFORTS FOR THEIR CONVERSION. 

The Apostles made great efforts for the converaon 
of the Jews, and were eminently successful. 3,000 
were converted on the day of Pentecost. But after the 
destruction of Jerusalem they were so hardened in op- 
position to Christ and such objects of general detesta- 
tion, that they were for a long period left to total blind- 
ness by God and man. 

In the year 428 some faint efforts were made by the 
bishop of Minorca, to convert the Jews in that island. 
A similar effort was made in 606 in the isle of Cyprus ; 
but neither were very successful. In 1250, Raymond 
de Penneforte exerted himself to this effect in Spain. 
In 1411 pope Benedict Xlll. appointed a public con- 
ference ; Jerome, a converted Jew, reasoned with his 
brethren out of the scriptures, and 4 or 5,000 were said 
to be converted. 25,000 Jews renounced their religion 
in Spain in 1413 ^ but it was merely for safety. Tliey 
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secretly observed the Jewish rites. Id 1690, Esdras 
Edgardus, a oomrerted Jew at Hamburg, made the 
most successfii] efforts, recorded since the days of the 
Apcfltles. Giegory XIU. ordered a sermon to be 
preached e?eiy week at Rome, for their conversion, 
and compiled one third of the Israelites in the city to 
be present 

In the year 1800, the Missionary Society in London 
zealously engaged in the conversion of the Jews, and 
were anerwiuxb much aided in their designs by Joseph 
Frey, a converted Jew, who became a preacher of tnc 
Gospel of conaderable celebrity. And, in i 809, a soci- 
ety was formed in London, consisting of fifteen different 
denominations until 1815, when it fell into the hands of 
the establishment, whose special object was the con- 
veraon of the Jews. Of tnis society Mr. Frey was 
made president, and he preached often to his brethren. 
Hundreds attended on his preaching, some of whom 
were converted. Some thousands ofpounds have been 
expended in instructmg Hebrew children, and printing 
and circulating Hebrew Bibles and Tracts. A semi- 
nary was founded in 1821, for the education of Jewish 
youth for the ministry. Thirty have ^nc forth to 
preach the Gospel to their brethren in Asia. 

In 1819, a society was formed in Edinburgh for the 
conversion of the Jews ; another has been established 
in Glasgow, and several on the continent 

In 1830 was formed the American Society for melior- 
ating the condition of the Jews. Many auxiliai^ and 
several independent societies have since risen up in va* 
riousrartsofthe U. States, through the agency of the 
Rev. Mr. Frey, the converted Jew. 

But the greatest effort made by any individual of mod- 
em times has been made by Joseph Wolf, a converted 
Jew — a man of astonishing talents and most noble spir- 
it, who has visited his brethren m Europe and Asia, 
and addressed them with great power and efiect. 

NUMBERS. 

I 

The number of Jews in the world and in various coun* 
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txiesat difierent periods is an interesting subject ; but 
never can be ascertained with much accuracy. M the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem thev prolMJ^ly num- 
bered not far from three milUons. This number has 
varied much in difierent ages and countries according to 
the opportunity given them for increase. For the first 
1300 years, they were far more numerous in the East 
than m the West But in the tenth century, their num- 
bers were greatly diminished there by the invasion of 
the Tartars and persecution of the Persians. In Paies- 
tine tbrir number has always been small. When 
they were banished from Spain in 1 492, there were in 
that kingdom 70,000 families. In 1619, there were in 
the Province of Fez. 80,000. In the Ecclesiastical 
state they have numbered an hundred synagogues, nine 
of which were in Rome. Their present n umber is pro- 
bably between three and four millions. In the Ottoman 
empire it is supposed that there are a million. At Con- 
stantinople 80,000. At Aleppo, 5,000. Jerusalem, 
3,000. In China, India, and Persia, 300,000. Of the 
white and black Jews at Cochin, 16,000. In Ethiopia, 
100,000. In Morocco, Fez, and Algiers, 400,000. In 
Poland, 300,000. Endand, 20,000. Holland, 60,000. 
France 20,000. The IJnited States, 6,000. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

As the Jews were, at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
dispossessed of their lands and driven into foreign coun- 
tries, they were compelled to resort to commerce for 
s^pp;ort. And having ever been in expectation of re- 
timing to Judea upon a sudden summons, they have 
never purchased, to much extent, any territory, nor en- 
gaged largely in agricultural employments ; but have 
been the brokers and bankers of others. Their com- 
mercial pursuits were much promoted in the fifth cen- 
tury by the invasion of the northern nations, who had 
an abhorrence of commerce and suffered it all to be 
transferred to a people whom they viewed w^ith igno- 
miny and contempt. In England, they were for a long 
time the chief conductors of foreign trade, and wrou^t 
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most cf the gold -and silver ornaments for the churches. 
Id the Ottoniu empire, they obtained the privilege of 
sellins wine, because it was supposed that they would 
stTictfyragudlfae Jewish law which forbad their ma- 
Idng'any mixture. In Egypt and Morocco, they have 
ever fiuinec/ the customs, coined the money and con- 
ducted ail foreign commerce. In most parts of the 
world aud in every age, they have accumulated great 
weaJMi. In Earbpe and America, they are now cener- 
ally brokerS) dealers in clothes, watches, jewels, and 
aiiumber of young people are teachers of children. 

ft 

PRESENT STATE. 

In Great Britain the Jews are not known in law, but 
they are connived at and vklued for their enterprise. — 
They have the free exercise of their worship, and the 
opportumty to acquire, and ability to hold property to 

Ky extent. Their literature is respec>abie. They 
ve five synagogues in London. 

In Holland the Jews are numerous, wealthy, and 
respectable. 

In Spain, they are not known as Jews ; but are nu- 
merous in every class of society, eveh among priests and 
inquisitors as good Catholics. 

In Portugal, they are in the same manner obhged to 
dissemble. The Spanish and Portuguese Jews claim 
their descent from a colony of the tribe of Judah, sent 
into Spain at the Babylonish captivity, and will have no 
intercourse with the German Jews. They are in every 
re8i>ect superiorto the German Jews, and vie with other 
Europeans in refinement and intelligence. They have 
separate synagogues wherever they reside. 

In Germany and Prussia, most of the vexatious stat- 
utes of former ages have been repealed, and the Jews 
are living in quiet At Frankfort however, they are 
suUect to many humiliating restrictions. 

From Russia, they were formerly excluded, but they 
have been united to it by the union of countries in which 
they resided, and favourable edicts have been passed 
by 'the emperor. — A colony of Caraite or protestant 
Jews, who adhere closely to the Scriptures, are on the 
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Crimea. Pobuid bas^ been their chief seat in modem 
ages* There are now in that county from 3 to 300,000, 
enjoying ereat privileges. 

In Sweden and Denmark, they have a good degree 
of hberty. 

In France, from whence they were expelled in 
1394, and where only a few for centuries were known 
at JHetz and Bordeaux, their situation since the revolu- 
tion luis.been highly gratifying. In 1 79 1 , all who would 
take the civic oath were admitted to the rank of 
citizens This act first gave them a country, in Eu- 
rope. The Emperor Napoleon conil^ned an assembly 
of them in Paris, May 30th, 1 806, that he might learn 
their principles, and the next year the Grand SanW 
drim, composed, according to the ancient custom of 
seventy members, for the establishment of a civil and 
religious pohty. A synagogue and a consistory were 
estabhshed in every department. 

In Paris, the Jews had in 1812, a consistory and three 
grand Rabbies^ and are improving in literature and ag- 
riculture. 

In tha Ottoman empire, the Jews are still numerous 
but less affluent, and more ignorant than in Europe. 
For a heavy lax to the Porte, they have the liberty of 
their own worship. They all wear beards, and are dis- 
tinguished bv their dress. Their priests are much res- 
pected. " in Jerusalem, their ancient city, they areas 
a people, the objects of universal contempt ; who suf- 
fer the most wanton outrages without a murmur •, who 
endure wounds and blows without a sigh ; who, when 
the sacrifice of their life is demanded, unhesitatingly 
stretch forth their necks to the sabre. If a member of 
the community thus crujelly proscribed and abused, hap- 
pens to dio, his companion buries him clandestinely du- 
ring the night, in the valley of Jehosaphat, within the 
purlieus of the Temple of Solomon. Enter their hab- 
itation and you find them in the most abject, squallid 
misery, and for the most part occupied in reading a mys- 
terious book to their children, with whom again it be- 
come a manual for the instruction of future genera- 
tions. The legitimate masters of Judea should be seen 
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as they are in their own land, slaves and stiangers-* 
awaiting under the most cruel and oppressive of all 
despotisms, a king who is to work their aeliverance.'^ 

In China, the Jews have existed for many centuries 
in considerabJe numbers. They have their synagogues, 
but so far conform to the Chinese customs and worship, 
and are ao peaceable as to meet with but httle perse- 
cution. • \ 

In Jndia, the Jews are numerous. Dr. Buchanan 
who visited that country in 1 806 and 8, found their resi- 
dence about a mile distant from Cochin, called Jews- 
town. They were divided into two classes, the Jerusa- 
lem or white Jews, and the ancient or Black Jews. 
The former came mto India soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The latter have a tradition that their 
ancestors came thither soon after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Their complexion differs much from the white 
Jews, and they are viewed by them as an inferior race. 
From these, Dr. B obtaineii a manuscript ropy of the 
Pentateuch, handed down from their ancestors, which 
differs but little from the European copies*^* 

In South America and the West Indies,- t&fr situation 
of the Jews is favourable to the accumulation of wealth, 
and the practice of their religion. 

In the United States* the Jews enjoy perfect freedom. 
But few have settled in New England. A synagogue 
has existed for half a century at Newport, R. f In 
New York, are two congregations; in Philadelphia, 
two ; in (yharleston, S. ( \ one very large on the Portu* 
guese customs ; in Richmond one. 

PROSPKCT8. 

The prospects of the Jews are brightening. Their 
condition is rapidly meliorating in all parts of the 
Christian world. The extension of civil liberty and 
rational Christianity, and the effnrtn making for their il- 
lumination and conversion are fast placing them on the 
same footing with other oatioos, and briii^;uig them in-, 
to the kinofom of God. 

From the fin« promiie of Jehovah, we learD thit tlie 
braDcbeB of the dive tim, which were bfokcD ofl^ shall 
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be grafted in agan. And if the trump of the propbiecy 
does not give an uncertain flound, the time is not mr dis- 
tant when the Jews will every where bow to the voke of 
Jesus Christ, and enjoy the liberty and blessedness of 
the children of God. 

The Jews, especially the Portuguese Jews, believe 
that they shall jret all be restored to the holy land, where^ 
under the dominion of Messiah, they shall become an 
independent and glorious nation. Many Christian 
writers, also, believe in their literal restoratioii to the 
promised land, and the re-establishment for a season, 
of tlieir temple worship. In support of these opiiBons, 
the following passages are adduced. Deot. xxx. 5. 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 23 — 32, xxxvii. 19 -28. Isaiah xi. 
10—16. Jeremiah xxiii. 6 — 8. Isaiah Ixvi, 20 Ama 
ix. 14. 15. Joeliii. 1. Hosea i. lO, 11. Romans xi. 
Others give all these passages a spiritual interpretation, 
and say they will be fulfilled in the convernoii of this 
ancient people of God to the Christian faith. 

An interesting inquiry relates to the ten tribes, which 
were scattered abroad at the Babylonish captivity, and 
which never returned to the holy land. Are they in ex- 
istence I If they are, where are they to be found ?— 
Some suppose that they are entirely lost among the na- 
tions. Others, that they are still in existence, because 
their entire extinction would be inconsistent with the 
promise of God, and render impossible the fulfilment of 
prophecy. But where arc they to be found ^ Some 
suppose that they are the Jews in Ghma; who have a 
tradition that their ancestors settled that country 1 00 
years before Christ. Sir William Jones supposed that 
they were the nations of the Affghiins in Persia, w ho had 
generally mingled with the IVlahometans Dr. Buchan- 
an thought he found them among the black Jews near 
Cochin, who had copies t)f the books of the Old Testa- 
mentf written before the captivity, but none after. Ma- 
nassas Ben Israel, in a work styled '*The Hope of Isra- 
el," attempted to prove that the American Indians are 
the descendants of the ten tribes. This was also the 
opinion of Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and has been 
smce strongly advocated by Mr. Adair, for many years 
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a trader amo^g the Indians, by the Hon. Ellias Boudinot 
and the Rev. Ethan Smith. These writers flatter them- 
selves that they can find among the Indians something 
like the Hebrew festivals, fasts and religious rites, the 
Jewish prophets, priests and cities of, refuge; the basis 
of the Hebrew language ; many Hebrew words ; some- 
thing of the theocracy or divine government of Israel ; 
the doctrine or the divine unity ; the Jewish division in- 
to tribes ; phylacteries or ancient Hebrew writings and 
various traditions unaccountable on any supposition but 
this, that they descended fi'om Israel. If these Indians 
are indeed the posterity of Abraham, it is a most won- 
derful preservation of his seed, and an astonishing loss of 
character and civiKzation. But Grod will remember 
and own them. Many of them have through the labours 
of Eliot, Brainerd, and other men, been converted to 
God. May thousands more know the true Grod', and Je- 
sus Christ, the Saviour of the World. 

The preservation of the Jews through eighteen hun- 
dred years of awful suffering and disgrace, '^ a reproach 
and a by-word'' among all nations, ^' a bush burning 
with fire, yet not consumed,'' i^ a most wonderful fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, and of course affords incontestible 
evidence of the truth ofthe Bible. He who can contem- 
plate it and be an infidel, must reiiounce all claim to a 
candid and considerate mind. 
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NUMBER AWD COUNTRIES. 

100,000,000. Soatbern and middle Europe. 



Do. Spain, Portugal 4r Italy, exclosiTelj 
Do. France, Austria, Poland, Belgium 
and Ireland, almost entirely, and 
a large part of the German states. 
Switzerland, has 700,000. Eng- 
land 500,000. 
34,000,000.' Russia and Greece. 3 1 -2 millions 

in Austria. 
42,000,000. Northwest of Europe. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, . 5 millions. 

Russia^ *l-2 ** 

Germany, Lutherans and reformed, 15 " 
(Prussia, 6 m. Austria, 3. German 

states, 6 m.) 
Great Britain, . . .14.** 

Holland, 2 '' 

Switzerland, - . . . . . 1 <* 
France, ^ . . , . 3 ** 

The remainder of the population of Eorope oooaists of Jews scit- 
teredthroiwh all parts; Afahometans in Torkey and soathomBii- 
sntrtntf a Hm Pagans inRiutia. 
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UNITED STATES. 



DenomicatioD. 


cJharc 
3,000 


[iee. Ministers. 


Where lituated. 


BapUtts^ . . • 


1,»U0 


Througboat all tbe 








states. 


J^eihoditU, .' . 


2,500 


1,200 itinerant } 
3,000 local. \ 


200,000 in (he soath- 






em and vreatem 








states. 90,000 in 


* 


r 




the middle and 
90,000 eastern. 


Epiieopaliansj . 


700 


lObiahops. > 
370 cler^ymeo. ) 


Id tbe Atlantic .states 


■ • 




and on the Ohio. 


Oerman Reformedy 


400 


80 


In Pennsrlyania, 
VI ary land.y irrin- 
ia,N.ii S.Carolina 














PreshyterHins, , 


t,400 


900 


Middle, southern $i 
western states. 


Dutch Reformedy 


100 


90 


In New-Tork and 
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N. Jersey. 
Cbiefly in N. Eng. 


CongregaUoTuUiits, 


1,100 


850 


Quakers^ . . . 
Catholics^ . . . 


1,000 




Middle states chiefly 


80 to 100 160. 


Chiefly in the large 








cities and in Ma- 


■ 






rvland. 
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A TABLE exhibiting sume of the most important versions of 

the Holy Scriptures. 

The Septuagint, a Greek version of the Old Testament made 
by some Jews in Egypt about 286 years before the Chris- 
tian i£ra. 

The Syrian version, made early in the second century. 

Two Egyptian versions, made about the same time. 

The Ethiopic or Abyssinian version of tbe Old Testament 
piade about the second ; and of the New» made about the 
fourth. 

The Armenian version, maide about the close of the fourth. 

The Latin vulgate, made by Jerome, about the close of the 
fourth ; adopted as the true bv the Roman church. 

Several Arabic translations made between the seventh and 
the tenth centuries. 

The Gothic version, made about the fifth century. 

The Sclavonic or old Russian translation, made by Cyril and 
Methodiua in the ninth century. 

The anglo-Saxon version, made, from the Latin, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. A. D^ 

The German, made by Martin Luther, . 1534 

The English, by Tindal and Coverdale, 1585 
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The Fmieli, bf QiiMita, . iS85 

The Swedkh, by CNut PeW, ' ttU 

The Duuh, by Pdladins, flW 

The Dateh, . 1501 

The Italian, bj Anloiiio .1663 

Tbefoaniah, byCaModoruide.Kejnay t&n 

The welsh, . • • » 1568 

^ Tm Icetandie, by Thorlaeh, 1664 

The Poiuh, i606 

TheAmmoinliidiaii^byBioCy . . 1668 

TheTprkiahTeMineiit, . 1066 

The Malay, 1669 

The Iri^ Bibleii lOK 

The Tamal, by the Deniah Miwwtonariee, ITtt 

The Portugaeae, 1748 

TheSpaniah, . . , . . 179S 
TbeGhreeiilaiidiahTeaUiiieii^by tbe*MoraraBi, .. 1799 
The Bengalee TiBBlaiiieiit, by the Bamiat Hiaaionaries, 1801 

TheHahnAla do.. da do. ' 1807 

^ The Oriaia Bible, do. -do. do. 1809 

The Sanacrit BiUe do. da da 1811 

The Chineae Bible, by Hr. liomacHi, 1816 

The Arabic Testament, by H. Hartyn, . . 1816 

The Persian do. . do. . . . 1616 

The OtaheitanjTeatam't, by the English Bfissionaries, 1818 

The Cingalese Ao. do. do. 1820 

The Tartar do. * by the Moravians, . 1820 

The African Amharic Testament, by Clerville, 1822 

■ — »■ ■■ 11 ■■■■!■ I.— ^.^M ■■ ■!■■ ■ -■ ■! ^ ■ ^»^^^M. mmm I I ■ ■ — 

OBROBTOKOaiOAK TABia. 



Before Christ. jBefore Christ 

4004. The Creation. Fall of] 1872. Isaac offered, 
man. 

3017. Translation of Enoch. 

2348. The Deluge. 

1998. Death of Noah. 

1996. Abraham born. 

1897. Circumcision instituted. 
Jewish Church commen- 
ces. * 
Sodom and Gomorrah 
destroyed. 



1006. Jacob goes into Egypt. 
1491. Israel delivered from 

Egyptian bondage. 
— Law given. Mosaic 

ritual formed. 
1451. Israel enter Canaan. 
1444. Tabernacle set up at 

Shiloh. 
1133. Sampson dies with die 

Ph&tUm 
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Before Christ, 

1075i Monarchy establiriied 

'' in Israel. 
1004. Dedication of the Tem- 
ple. 
975. Division of the ten 
tribes into two kin^ 
doms. 
588. Babylonish captivity. 
Jerusalem destroyed. 
§8^, Return of the Jews 

from captivity. . 
515. Dedication of the 2d 

Temple. 
458. Esther Queen of the 
Jews. 

Ezra sent to Judea. 

409. Close of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
332. Alexander visits Jerusa- 
lem. 
25 1 . Death of Simon the just 
16(). Wars of the Macca- 
bees. 
63. Jerusalem taken by 

Pompey. 
19. Herod repairs the Tem- 
ple. 
4. Birth of Jesus Christ, 
A. D. 4 years before the Chris- 
tian nra. 
29. Jesus baptized. 
31. Death of John the Bap- 
tist. ^ 

33. Crucifixion of Christ. 
I )ay of Pentecost. 

34. Death of Stephen. 

35. Conversion of Saul. 
39. G'tspel preached to the 

Gentiles. 



A. D. 
70. BesHrucdon of Jenua- 

lem by Titus. 
135. Bl&rchobebas, the false 

Messiah^. 580,000 

Jews destroyed. 
177. Persecution at Lyons 

and Vienne. 
324. Roman empire becomes 

Christian. 
1^5. Rise of Arianism. 
Council of Nice. 



363. Vain attempt of Julian 
to re5uild 'Jerusalem. 
496. Baptism of Clovis. 
606. Popery and Mahomet- 

dnism. 
622. The Hegira. 
726. Controversy about ima- 
ges. 
75 1 . Pope a temporal power. 
1096. First crusade to the Ho- 
ly land. 
1099. Jerusalem taken by the 

crusaders. 
1306. Pope's rem6val to Avig- 
non. 
1324. Wickliff. 

1414. Council of Constance. 

1415. John Huss burnt. 
1444. Invention of Printing. 
1492 America discovered. 
15 1 7. The reformation in Ger- 
many. 

] ^29. Reformers called Pro- 

• testants. 
1534. Reformation in Eng- 
land. 
1*>35 Order of the Jesuits. 
1545. Council of Trept. 



52. Council at Jerusalem. 11550. Era of English Puri- 
64. Rome burnt by Nero. ! tans. 

— First Heathen persecu-il555. Persecution by Mary, 
tion. 
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Affsmix. 



A. D. lA. D. 

1560. Refermatioii in Scot- 1729. 
land. 1742. 

1572. Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. 17U2. 

1502. Presbyterianism estab- 
lished in Scotland. 1804. 

1618. Synod of Dort. 

1680. Landing of the pilgrims: 1810. 
at Plymouth. 

1638. Solemn league and co-, 1815. 
▼enant in Scotland. 

1648. Cambridge platform. , 1816. 

1662. Act of uniformity. i 

1688. Revolution in England. 1826. 

1708. Saybrook platform. 



Rise of Methodism. 

Great reriral in Nev- 
England. 

Baptist Minionary So- 
ciety in England. 

British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. 

American Board fat 
Foreign Misnons. 

Am(*ric&n Edacation 
Society. 

American BiMe Soci- 
ety 

American Home Mb- 
sionary Society. 
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GOyS&llOKS AMD JUDOS8 OF THE ISSAKLITE8. 





B. a 




Moses, • 


1491 


Jair, 


Joshua, • 


1451 


Jephtiiah, 


Othniel, 


1406 


Ibzan, 


Ehud, 


13S5 


EdoD, , 


Deborah and Barak, 


,. 1286 


AbdoD, 


Gideon, 


1945f6ain80D, 


Abimelecb, 


1236 


Eli, . 


Tola, • • . 


• 1232|SaiDiiel, 



B. C. 

1179 
1139 
. 1133 
. 1126 
1116 
1170 
1181 
1141 



OB&ONOLOOZOAXi HSOdAX TABZiBS. 



1 


KINGS OF THE JEWS. 




KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

TEN TBIB3ES. 




JB. C. 




B. C. 


1. 


Saul, ... 1095 


1. 


Jeroboam I. . . 975 


2. 


David and Ishbosheth, i055 


2. 


Nadab, . .954 


3. 


David alone, . 1047 


3. 


Baasha, . ' . 953 


4. 


Solomon, . . 1015 


4. 


Elah, ... 930 


5. 


Division of the kingdom, 975 


5. 


Zimn, ... 929 






6. 


Omri, . . .929 




KINGS OP JUDAH.* 


7. 


Ahab, . . . 917 




TWO TRIBES. 


8. 


Abaziah, . . 897 


I- 


Rehoboam, . . 975 


9. 


Jeboram, . . 896 


%: 


Abijam, . . 958 
Asa« ... 955 


10. 
11. 


Jehu, ... 884 
Jeoabaz, . . 856 


4. 


Jehosaphat, . . 914 


12. 


Joash, . • . 841 


5» 


Jehorain, . , 889 


13. 


Jeroboam II. , . 825 


6. 


Abaziah, . . 885 




Interregnum 11 J years, 784 


7. 


Athaliah, . 884 


14. 


Zachariah, . , 773 


8. 


Joash, . . . 878 


16. 


Sballum, . . 772 


9. 


Amaziah, , . 839 


16. 


Menahem, . . 772 


10. 


Azariah or Uzziah, . 810 


17. 


Pekahiah, . . 761 


11. 


Jotham, . . 758 


18. 


Tekah, . . ,759 


12. 


Ahaz, . . .742 


19. 


Hoshea, . 730 


13. 


Hezekiah, . . 727 




Sbalmaneser, kmg of As- 


14. 


Manoasseh, .698 




syria, destroyed the 


15. 


Amon, . . 64i 




kingdom of Israel, . 721 


16. 


Josiah, . . .640 




\ ■ 


17. 


Jehoahaz, . . 61 






18. 


Jehoiakim, . . 6lO 






19. 


Jeboiakim, . . 599 






20. 


Zedekiah, . . 599 






21. 


N ebucbadnezzar destroy- 








ed Jerusalem, 588 




• 
• 



B&PLiUiATION OF THE CUART. 

This Chart exhibila to view all periods of time. Tbe 
perpendicular lines represent cent^iriea. On the top of 
the C hart is given the ClirisUaji era. On the Ixtttom the 
era of the world. The tiral perpendicular line on the left, 
oires the fourth year of the world, and the 4000th bofure 
Christ. The second the 104th of the world, Dud the 
.t039th before Christ. The liistory of the Church is gi^en 
nearthetop. The first SHX) years presents (he Church 
in an uncmbodied state. The next 1900, the Jeweh 
Church. The nest 1800, the Christian Church. A &l- 
lle below is the record of remarkable events. Thus, the 
Call of Abraham was 1922 before Christ. Jerusalem 
wasdesUxiyed 70 yew» after Christ, The horizcmlal 
lines under the names of individuals, represent the length 
of their lives, the tigures the lime of their birth and death, 
counting on the Christian era. Adam was bom the Rrst 
yearoflhe world,or4004"yearsbef<nre Christ. Helired 
930 years, and therefore died 3074 before Christ. Abra- 
ham was bom 194*6 before Christ and died 1821, Ma- 
homet was bom 571 after Christ and died A. D. 632.— 
Dwight was born A. D. 1752, and died 1817. By sob- 
traction the length of the life is ai once given. And by 
looking to the bottom of the chart, it may, by a moment'.'i 
calculation, be seen in what year of the World each event 
occurred or individual was born. Thus the Passover 
was instituted A. M.2513. Christ wais bom, A. M. 4004. 
Luther, A. M. 6487. Edwards, 5707. 
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